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EXPOSITOR 


AND 


UNIVERSALIST REVIEW. 


AFTER an interval of four years, we resume the publica- 
tion of the Expositor and Universalist Review, under circum- 
stances In some respects more promising than heretofore. It 
is well known that two trials have failed of rendering it per- 
manent, through lack of a sufficient number of subscribers. 
‘This lack appears to have been owing, not to any want of 
public and warm recommendations, but to the fact that no 
special agents were employed to extend the circulation, and 
no direct means taken to introduce the work in families, ex- 
cept in a very few places. That this was the cause of fail- 
ure, has been the opinion of those who were best situated to 
judge. We flatter ourselves that this essential defect in our 
former arrangements is now likely to be removed. Several 
public-spirited individuals, scattered through the southern 
parts of New England, have generously taken on themselves 
a pecuniary responsibility, that will render them active agents 
over w territory of considerable extent. This is what we 
have hitherto needed. We have reason also to hope, from 
the interest everywhere manifested in its behalf, that the nu- 
merous friends of the work in other parts of the country will 
not forget the kind of patronage on which its continuance de- 
pends. While we return our heart-felt thanks to the editors 
of our periodicals, and to the Associations arid other bodies 
which have so warmly befriended it, and ask such moderate re- 
commendations in future as it may appear to deserve, we beg 
leave to remind the public distinctly, that all patronage will 
prove ineffectual, as former experience has shown, unless that 
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patronage be seconded by active and direct exertions to pro- 
cure subscribers. ‘This is the one thing essential to success. 
We take the freedom to name the regions in which we most 
need the aid of our brethren in this respect : we have no spe- 
cial agents in the states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New York, and in the states farther south. May we rely on 
the spontaneous efforts of ministers and laymen in those re- 
gions, to introduce the work in their respective circles ? 


It may be proper here to state the distinct claims that such 
a work as the Expositor appears to have upon the patronage 
of our denomination, amidst the numerous periodicals with 
which it is furnished. It is not that those periodicals are con- 
ducted with less ability or usefulness, than we propose to ex- 
ert,—it is not that they are less important in their peculiar 
sphere. They fill a department which could not be dispens- 
ed with, but at a greater loss to the community at large, than 
would arise from the want of such a publication as the pres- 
ent. But, then, there are other departments highly requisite, 
which they do not fill, and which indeed. they cannot fill, 
without manifest detriment to the more immediate interests 
they are intended to advance. 

We need a work for the full and systematical elucidation 
of such important subjects in religion, as cannot be exhibit- 
ed within the compass that. popular taste prescribes to the 
articles of a weekly journal. We need to have other topics 
discussed, which involve criticisms and researches too pre- 
cise, too little ad captandum in their character, to be relish- 
ed by the large proportion of hasty readers, who would, nev- 
ertheless, be warmly interested by a lighter style and a light- 
er subject. We need some dissertations of a more labored 
kind, both in manner and in matter, than is conveniently 
practicable, when the days of publication succeed each oth- 
er with such rapidity as scarcely to leave an interval of leis- 
ure. ‘Together with ample means of encouraging the taste 
for light reading, we need something to form and strengthen 
a habit of severer study and mental discipline. We need 
some medium of regular communication with the public, 
which shall tend to call forth the talents of our writers in pa- 
tient, thorough investigation, so that new fields of religious 
knowledge may be opened, and those that have been partially 
surveyed may be more fully explored. Finally, we need some 
work of convenient form, as a safe depository for the fruits 
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of such labors. We have not the vanity to suppose that our 
work will answer all these purposes, at present ; our hope is, 
that it may grow to the requisite excellence. 


With regard to the department of Review, we would here 
observe that it may not be necessary to bring under critical 
notice every work which shall concern Universalists. In 
sone cases, this might not indeed be prudent ; and prudence 
will justify silence, when there is no particular need of 
speaking out. But, whenever a review is undertaken, it 
should be executed in the spirit of kindness, yet faithfully ; 
not with the disposition to puff our friends, nor to scorn or 
abuse our opposers. It should be our conscientious aim to 
do justice, and at the same time to avail ourselves of every 
truth and suggestion that may be important to the public. 


Boston, January, 1838, 


ARTICLE I. 
Ultimate Results of the Divine Government. 


WHENEVER we enter into questions concerning what is 
to occur in the economy of the divine government, it would 
be well for us to consider, in the first place, to which of the 
two following classes the questions belong :—1. Those that 
relate to the particular measures of that government,—we 
mean in the progress of its operations ; or, 2. hose that re- 
late to its ultimate results. ‘These two kinds of questions 
are manifestly distinct: the one regarding only certain parts 
of an infinitely complicated process ; and the other, the sim- 
ple final ends, towards which the whole of that process aims, 
and in which it will resolve itself. 

With respect to questions of the former class, every con- 
siderate person must readily discover that human reason 1s 
incompetent to give them a sure solution. We cannot an- 
ticipate, with certainty, what particular course of measures 
will, in any given case hereafter, prove to be the best, in ref- 
erence either to the universal whole, or to itself, during all 
time, present and to come ; and therefore we cannot judge, be- 
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forehand, what methods infinite wisdom and goodness may 
employ therein. Thousands of circumstances, unknown to 
us, may affect the case; even the few particulars that we 
do know as belonging to it, must have infinite relations 
spreading abroad on every hand, beyond our comprehension, 
and running onwards into concealed depths of the future ; 
and we cannot see far enough to calculate the course that 
will lead through the inscrutable maze to sure and perma- 
nent good. We may indeed form conjectures from the few 
data that lie within the narrow circle of our view; buta 
prospect alittle more extended, would probably change those 
conjectures, and still leave them perhaps no nearer the truth 
than before. Such is the uncertainty that mars all our at- 
tempts to determine a priort what measures would be fit or 
improper at any given stage in the progress of the divine 
economy. Nosuch measures can be judged of by them- 
selves. Each one receives its character from its subsequent 
bearings on all things else in that universal system which no 
man can take into the scope of his vision. When we con- 
sider our ignorance and-shortsightedness, our reason itself 
decides unequivocally against its own competency in ques- 
tions of this kind. 

But the case is different when the question regards the ulti- 
mate results of the divine government, its absolutely final ends. 
These are free from all subsequent bearings, and must be 
judged of according to their own intrinsic nature; for there 
is nothing after or beyond them to affect their character, as 
in the case of means. 'They must also agree in character 
with the acknowledged principles by which they are pro- 
duced,—as effects agree with their causes. This difference 
is important, and deserves to be placed in the clearest light. 
Let us illustrate it by one or two examples. 

It is plain, from what has been said, that our reason could 
not have determined, beforehand, whether it would be con- 
sistent with wisdom and goodness to allow, for a season, the 
universal introduction of evil, natural and moral, in our 
world. Wecould not have foreseen what would be its final 
results, when blended with the other operations of provi- 
dence, on such a creature as man. The prospect, indeed, of 
such a scene of corruption, guilt, crime; outrage, oppression, 
want, disappointment, sorrow, disease and death, as would 
immediately follow, might have appalled us ; yet, when the 
question should have been fairly brought home to our rea- 
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son, Whether such a preparatory state of things would be 
the best means, say of disciplining mankind, of giving them 
the advantage of experience, or, in any way best subserve 
their ultimate interests,—our reason could not, of course, 
have decided positively in the affirmative, neither could it 
have determined in the negative. It would have been un- 
able to judge of all the consequences. But, change the 
question ; suppose it stood thus:—Whether it were consist- 
ent with wisdom and goodness to allow the introduction of 
such evil, not as a means for subsequent good, but as an ul- 
timate condition, an absolute end, beyond which there could 
be no further design, a final result permanent and eternal,— 
and then our reason would be just as competent to deter- 
mine the question, as to decide whether positive evil be good, 
sin righteousness, or folly wisdom. We certainly know that 
that government is bad, whose results are evil, even though 
they take place through mistake, and not design. There is 
either incapacity or perverseness. Again,—Suppose we had 
stood in the place of the primitive disciples of Christ; sup- 
pose that he had proposed to us the question beforehand, 
Whether it would be proper, in the divine economy, to sub- 
ject him to such a scene of agony as that which afterwards 
closed on Calvary,—our reason, unless instructed by him, 
would have been unable to give an answer, through igno- 
rance of the bearings and effects of such a measure, both on 
himself and on the world. Our feelings, indeed, would, no 
doubt, have prompted us to exclaim, with Peter, “ Be it far 
from thee, Lord; this shall not be unto thee.” But cool, 
dispasssionate reflection would have convinced us that the 
case was out of the jurisdiction of human reason. Now, 
change the question, as before, to the final result, and ask, 
Whether it could possibly be right, under any circumstances 
whatsoever, to subject our Lord, all sinless and holy as he 
was, to an eternal state of such suffering, as the ultimate end 
of his being,—and all our inability to judge is gone. In this 
case, reason can do no otherwise than determine ; and it 
must determine in the negative. If there were any uncer- 
tainty in its decision here, it could not be relied upon in any 
instance. Once more: We cannot, at present, foresee, 
whether God in his providence may hereafter suffer the 
cause of truth and righteousness to be oppressed, and even 
prostrated, for a while; but we can see that it would be in- 
consistent with the acknowledged perfections of the just 
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Governor of the universe to permit such a state of things to 
become permanent. “Truth must finally prevail,” is the 
infallible dictate of reason. P 


These few examples are sufficient to show how broad is 
the difference we proposed to illustrate. It is, nevertheless, 
almost perpetually overlooked in religious controversies. 
Nothing is more common than to hear it pleaded that cer- 
tain questions, which plainly relate to the ultimate results of 
God’s government, cannot be solved by our reason, because 
such is the case with some other questions, which, however, 
will be found to regard only the temporary methods employ- 
ed in that economy. Thus, it is frequently argued that we 
are incompetent to judge that the endless damnation of a 
part of our race may not be consistent with the divine wis- 
dom and goodness, since thousands of events actually do oc- 
cur in his providence, the consistency of which with his per- 
fections we find ourselves unable to trace out. We cannot, 
it is said, reason a priori against the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment, nor in favor of that of universal salvation ; for the 
counsels of God, it is added, often baffle our reason, and dis- 
appoint our most confident anticipations; and the inference 
is, that they may do so in this case, as in others. What be- 
longs to particular measures, is thus confounded with what 
belongs to ends ; and the whole is then represented as equally 
beyond the grasp of finite intelligence. Let us examine this 
subject, keeping in view the distinction which we have point- 
ed out. 


It should be observed, that final results must necessarily be 
of the same nature with the principles that produce them ; 
and, of course, if we know what are the principles of the di- 
vine government, we may safely conclude what is the char- 
acter of their results. It should also be observed, that the 
question between the doctrine of endless punishment and 
that of universal salvation, is one concerning final results, 
not means. . Each of these two hypotheses proposes to us 
certain ultimate ends of the divine administration,—indeed, 
all its ends, so far as mankind are in any way concerned. 
According to the one, holiness and bliss is the only condition 
that is permanent, the final state to which the universe 
tends, under the guidance of the all-pervading, all-controll- 
ing Spirit. The principles that form and energize the di- 
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vine economy, it is represented, can never be perfectly devel- 
oped, except in the grand result of universal purity and hap- 
- piness ; and, of course, they must “ overturn, overturn, over- 
turn” every other state of things, working perpetual changes, 
till they attain their undisturbed dominion. Then, no farther 
revolutions can ensue ; forall things will be harmonious in 
their nature, one with another, and with the authority un- 
der which they live, move, and have their being. 

Now, with regard to such an end, reason is certainly just 
as competent to pronounce it good, as to pronounce holiness 
good, or happiness good. And since it is a final result, be- 
yond which there are no ulterior bearings, the decision can- 
not be disturbed by queries of relative expediency or conse- 
quences. What is good in itself, must be good as an abso- 
lute end; for the propositions are identical. There is an- 
other conclusion, also, to which reason may arrive with cer- 
tainty. Ifthe principles that pervade and direct the entire 
system of the divine government, are holiness, justice, good- 
ness, &c., then, such a result as that here proposed, is per- 
fectly homogeneous with the principles of that government, 
and is the complete development of them. Hither they cer- 
tainly tend; and here only can they-rest. It is a state of 
universal holiness, justice, goodness, &c.; precisely such as 
those principles would produce. 


Let us now turn to the other hypothesis, which presents 
‘us with a permanent state of sin and misery among the ul- 
timate results of God’s administration. Here, let it be observ- 
ed, sin and misery become one of the final ends into which 
the course of his providence will actually resolve itself, 
‘whether according to his original intention or not; for, as a 
matter of fact, all that God has done, and all that he will do, 
with regard to a part of mankind, will eventuate in that 
product. He created them, gave them their peculiar consti- 
tution, endued them with their powers, committed an agen- 
cy to them, placed them in circumstances of trial, instituted 
a moral rule, imposed a course of discipline upon them, em- 
ployed innumerable means, furnished the provisions of re- 
demption, wrought upon their minds in various ways, fixed 
the term of their probation; and the train of measures ter- 
minates in their everlasting guilt and pain, and there rests 
immoveable, seeking no further change. : 

Here, let us ask, Is reason competent to decide that sin and 
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misery are evils, when considered as final results, or, (which 
is the same thing,) when considered in themselves? If so, 
we must pronounce the result above mentioned to be evil, 
and that the doctrine under consideration represents God’s 
government of the world as involving evil ends as well as 
good. For, according to the hypothesis, the divine economy 
does end in sin and misery, as well as in righteousness and 
bliss. 'The course of things, under his providence, branch- 
es off in two trains; the one terminating in evil absolute and 
permanent, and the other in good. Nor is this all: If the 
principles on which the divine administration is conducted, 
do not eternally seek to change such results, but on the con- 
trary acquiesce in them, perfectly and forever, then those 
principles must be of the same nature with these ends—part 
of them evil, and part of them good. The whole system is 
a mixture of the worst, as well as the best properties; and 
the spirit that actuates it, is of the same character. 


When the subject is thus stated, as a question concerning 
ultimate ends, it stands before us in so naked and simple a 
form, that with a little attention we cannot mistake ; and if 
we exercise our judgment at all, a decision becomes inevita- 
ble. An infinitely holy and good government, almighty and 
all-wise, must result in good, and in good only ; because 
there is no principle of evil in it, out of which any contrary 
end can arise. As to endless misery, there is no way to de- 
fend the doctrine from condemnation at the bar of reason, 
but by making it assume some other appearance than that of 
an absolute end in God’s administration ; for in this charac- 
ter, it is too manifestly inconsistent with the acknowledged 
perfections of the supreme Governor. Accordingly, we 
find that various methods have been resorted to, in order to 
show that, notwithstanding the guilt and misery are indeed 
endless, they may still be but a means for the attainment of 
some other object ; or else, that they are the final result, not 
of the divine administration, but of some other train of causes 
independent thereof, or, at least so far independent as to re- 
lieve Providence of all implication. We shall now proceed 
to examine all the representations which we recollect to 
have seen employed for this purpose. 'To us they appear 
but as evasions, doubtless unintentional; such, however, as 


the mind is very apt to practise upon itself, when hardly 
pressed, 
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In the divinity of a former age, the favorite resource of 
this kind was, in substance, as follows :—That God ordain- 
ed the everlasting guilt and misery of some men and an- 
gels, not, however, out of any desire for such a state, consid- 
ered in itself, but for the manifestation of his own glory; 
which, it was added, is the ultimate object he has in view in 
all his counsels. Proceeding from this supposition, it was 
customary then to argue that, although sin and suffering 
constitute one of the final states proposed in God’s govern- 
ment, yet they are not one of the final objects thereof, nor 
one of its ultimate results. The final object, as well as the 
ultimate result, of all things, is the manifestation of the di- 
vine glory ; so that the eternal state of sin and suffering is 
not to be regarded as an end, but rather as a means, not- 
withstanding it is permanent and final in point of dura- 
tion. 

Such is the ingenious compound of hypothesis and argu- 
mentation that formerly passed current. ‘Though nearly ob- 
solete, it deserves afew remarks. It is not our business now 
to call for proof of its several assumptions, nor to require it 
to show how the divine glory can be more clearly manifested 
by everlasting guilt and wretchedness, than otherwise. The 
decisive inquiry is, Does the argumentation itself, even if un- 
questioned, succeed in making it appear that the sin and 
suffering, in this case, are not an ultimate end in the divine 
government, or in the divine glory, or in whatsoever else it 
may please to call the final scope of God’s economy? ‘The 
ingenuity of the plea consists simply in a change of words. 
It proposes something as ulterior to the divine government, 
in order to escape from the fatal dilemma in which it finds 
itself there involved ; but, propose whatsoever ulterior objects 
it may, they must, in reality, be all included within the uni- 
versal system-; and this is only another name for the divine 
economy. Changing the phrases does not change the thing 
itself. We may indeed say, if we choose, that all the ends 
of God’s government aim at a siill higher object, viz. the 
manifestation of his glory; and then we mav also proceed 
and say, that the manifestation of his glory, likewise, is but 
subordinate, in its turn, to a yet further purpose, viz. the ac- 
complishment of his will; and that this again results in his 
complete enjoyment ; which, in the next place, is necessary to 
his perfection ; and soon, ad infinitum. But all this is only 
heaping words on words, and phrases on phrases, without 
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advancing a step in the idea. According to the argument 
itself, the divine glory is manifested in the ultimate, perma- 
nent conditions of the divine economy; one of which condi- 
tions is sin and suffering. So that the divine glory, like all 
the rest of the divine perfections, is of such a nature as to 
consist, partly, in absolute permanent evil, and partly in 
good. ‘hus, after having followed the evasion round its 
circle of words, we find ourselves still at the conclusion with 
which we set out. ‘ 

In the improved orthodoxy of a later age, a similar eva- 
sion is effected by substituting the expression, the greatest 
good of the universe, or, of the whole, for the phrase, mant- 
festation of the divine glory ; after which, the same course 
of argumentation is pursued as before. The greatest possi- 
ble good of the whole, it is supposed, requires the eternal 
reprobation of a part; and, accordingly, the Creator ordain- 
ed a state of permanent sin and wretchedness for some of 
his creatures. And since the ultimate result thereof, as well 
as its object, is the production of that greatest good, it is 
pleaded that the measure ends in good, and is therefore con- 
sistent with perfect, and even universal benevolence. 

This is the attempt at solution which is generally resort- 
ed to, at the present day, by those who hold the doctrine of 
endless misery on the ground of eternal decrees. Let us 
see whether it answers the purpose. The state of perma- 
nent sin and wretchedness, it is said, will result in ultimate 
good. Well, let this pass unquestioned ; but then, we must 
add, it results in ultimate evil also,—in absolute, unmixed 
evil, to all that part of the universe which suffers it. So 
much cannot be denied. According, then, to the very terms 
of the supposition, this department of the divine economy 
ends partly in absolute evil, and partly in good; which, 
again, is the same .conclusion with which we started. 

Before we proceed farther in unravelling this hypothesis, 
it may be well to take notice of a little deceptive ingenuity 
in the manner of stating it. The greatest good of the uni- 
verse, of the whole, is what it professes to speak of, at the 
same time that it excludes a part of the universe, a part of 
the whole, from all share in that good ; for it does not pre- 
tend that the reprobated portion is benefited by the arrange- 
ment. Accordingly, what is here called the universe, or 
the whole, does not embrace the excluded part; in other 
words, it is not the universe, itis not the whole, but a part, 
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only, though perhaps by far the greater part. And the hy- 
pothesis is, in reality, this: that the good of the universe, or, 
of the whole, is impossible ; and that the greatest good which 
is attainable in the divine economy, is but partial, and con- 
nected with absolute evil. This is, once more, the same in- 
evitable conclusion that has hitherto followed us through all 
the windings and evasions of the scheme. Again: itis plead- 
ed that universal benevolence may inflict permanent sin and 
suffering on a part of the creation, when the object is to pro- 
duce the greatest possible good,—in which, however, let it 
be observed, the sufferers have no share. Now, the very 
terms of the proposition necessarily presuppose that the only 
aim of this benevolence, is that greatest good, and that it is 
not directed to the excluded sufferers, who are, nevertheless, 
apart of the universe. It does not seek their good. So that 
the same conclusion comes up again ; and this universal be- 
nevolence proves to be but partial benevolence, thus agree- 
ing with all the other principles and final ends of the divine 
government, as set forth by the hypothesis under consider- 
ation. 

We have now examined two methods which have been 
much used in order to shield the doctrine of endless misery 
from the charge of involving absolute evil among the final 
ends of the divine economy. ‘These are all that we recollect 
to have seen employed for the purpose, by those who hold 
that doctrine on the ground of fore-ordination. But there is 
another and far more popular method, adopted by those who 
hold the absolute freedom of the human will, and who deny 
that God fore-ordains whatsoever comes to pass. ‘To their 
manner of representing the subject, we shall now proceed. 

According to their hypothesis, sin and misery will indeed 
be eternal, forming an ultimate result in the end of things. 
Nevertheless, it is pleaded, the evil is not to be charged to 
the divine economy ; it was intruded into the system against 
the will of the supreme Governor, and against the provis- 
ions of his government. All moral creatures, it is said, were 
brought into being, subject, like every thing else, to the divine 
administration ; but, in order that they might be moral, ac- 
countable creatures, it was necessary that they should be en- 
dued with absolute freedom and independence, so far as 
regards the act of choosing good or evil. Part of these crea- 
tures abused their liberty; and, as some of them continued 
obstinate, in spite of the most amazing efforts to reclaim 
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them, divine justice requires that they should be consigned 
to a permanent state of wretchedness and corruption, as 
the never-ending penalty of their perverseness. But, since 
they themselves were the authors of this evil, ultimate though 
it is, the divine government is, of course, relieved from all 
implication therein. yi te 
In examining this hypothesis, we shall not stop to Inquire 
into the reality of the alleged independence and freedom of 
the human will,—which, by the way, might be shown to 
contradict our consciousness, observation, and the universal 
maxims of conduct; nor shall we insist on the absurdity of 
supposing that the counsels of almighty power and infallible 
wisdom can be thwarted; nor dwell on the injustice of pun- 
ishing finite transgressors with infinite penalty; nor on ma- 
ny other topics—all of which, in their place, would furnish 
decisive refutations. We shall take the proposition unques- 
tioned, and inquire whether, even then, it shuns the difficulty 
it is intended to avoid. There are three particulars in it 
which demand notice:—1. The hypothesis admits, as indeed 
it must, that there is absolute and permanent evil in the re- 
sult of things under the divine administration. The uni- 
verse is so governed, or not governed, that it results partlyin 
evil and partly in good. In other words, it admits that, as a 
matter of fact, there is final evil in the system, come from 
whatsoever cause it may. Now, suppose it were shown 
that the divine economy had no share either in producing or 
in perpetuating such evil,—this would only exonerate that 
economy from moral blame, at the expense of its capacity as 
a system of universal government. For, in that case, its 
affairs come out wrong in the end. It forever fails of attain- 
ing all the good it proposed. Either through weakness, ig- 
norance, want of care, or some other defect, it proves inade- 
quate to the perfect regulation of the sphere it occupies. 
Throughout eternity, it meets disaster on the one hand, as 
well as success on the other, and leaves a wide domain of 
corruption and wretchedness, as an everlasting monument 
of its insufficiency. Now, a government may be bad, 
through mere incapacity; and reason will pronounce that 
such a one as we have here described, is in some respects a 
bad government for the universe: it falls short of perfect 
good in its actual operation, and leaves a mass of evil un- 
guarded against, and irreparable, whatever was its design. 
But, 2. According to the hypothesis, this evil, so far as it is 
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a permanent, final state, is the direct and intended produc- 
tion of the divine government itself. It admits, that al- 
though it was the free-will of the creature which introduced 
the evil into the system, yet it is the divine government 
which retains it there, and renders it permanent. When 
the angels sinned, justice shut the door on their recovery, 
by dooming them to an endless state of sin and suffering. 
This was the act of the divine government. When man 
has sinned, and continued impenitent for a certain num- 
ber of years, justice, likewise, fixes his character and con- 
dition unalterable. This is also the act of the divine gov- 
ernment. So that, eventually, it takes the evil into its own 
safe keeping, and makes it part of its objects as one of its 
own ultimate results. Were it not for that fatal ordinance, 
the free-will of the creature might be induced, short of eter- 
nity, to choose the more pleasant path of obedience, and 
thus the universe become purified from evil. But, according 
to the hypothesis, when sin and misery had been once intro- 
duced, their eternity became an appointment of the divine 
government, as a penal infliction; and all the perfections of 
God unite in erecting it into a final state. So far, then, 
as evil is permanent, an ultimate end, the divine econo- 
my itself is morally responsible, as for its own intended 
result—Let us now go back, and inquire a little more 
carefully into the alleged introduction of the evil; as this 
is the only remaining point that needs to be analyzed.— 
And here, be it observed, the examination will serve for 
each and every hypothesis, howsoever modified, that main- 
tains the doctrine of endless misery on the ground of free- 
will. 3. It is admitted, then, that the very freedom of the 
creature, through which alone evil entered the system, 
was constituted and introduced by God himself, as a part 
of his economy; and it is also admitted that he intredu- 
ced it, knowing the consequences. This was the act, the 
voluntary act of his government; and it resulted, as he 
foresaw, partly in absolute final evil, and partly in good. 
Here comes up the old conclusion once more, without the 
least abatement or modification, notwithstanding all the 
pains taken to qualify it. It may, indeed, be pleaded that 
it was necessary to incur the evil in order to attain a 
greater good, since it was impossible to open the way to 
any moral good at all without the freedom of the agent ; 
but this does not in the least affect the conclusion, since it 
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still represents God’s administration as ending partly in evil 
and partly in good. And then there is another consideration : 
It is further admitted, that the All-wise not only constituted 
this power of freedom, but that he also created those very 
individuals who, he knew, would use that power to no 
other end than evil. Had they never been created, it would 
of course have been infinitely better for themselves, and 
better for the universe too, which, in that case, would have 
embraced nothing but good. But, notwithstanding that all 
this was foreseen, the Creator chose to bring them into 
being and incur the consequences, rather than to dispense 
with their existence and thus avoid the evil. It must 
have been optional with him to create, or not to create, 
such as he knew would be finally impenitent if brought 
into being; and still he resolved to create them, in clear 
view of what they would prove. This was the act of the 
divine government. Now, there is not a plainer axiom 
in morals, than that the known result of a perfectly vol- 
untary act, determines its character and likewise its in- 
tention; and to give being in any case where it is known 
that the end thereof will be evil, no matter how it may 
become so, is the same as to design that evil. Such is 
the amount of this hypothesis: that the results, the designs, 
and the principles of the divine economy, are partly evil 
and partly good. 


To us, no conclusion appears more simple or more posi- 
tive, than that a state of endless sin and suffering under a 
perfectly wise, holy, gracious, and efficient administration of 
the universe, is an absurdity. And if this is the case, it is 
impossible to devise any hypothesis which, when faithfully 
analyzed, will absolve that doctrine from the condemnation 
pronounced by our reason. 'The result of all things must 
necessarily comport with the principles which originated and 
which govern the universal system ; it must be the full and 
complete development of them.’ It grows out of them; it is 
the amount of all their operations. Innumerable measures 
may be employed, condition after condition may be intro- 
duced, in the progress of the great scheme of discipline which 
God has instituted for his creatures; but beyond all these 
temporary and imperfect conditions, there must be a perma- 
nent state in which all things will harmonize with the Spirit 
that creates, sustains, and governs the whole. Good univer- 
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sal, holiness confirmed and perfect, blessedness without limit 
and without end, will crown the work. 


How does this conclusion, towards which reason always 
tends,—how does it agree with the authoritative disclosures 
of Revelation? 'The New Testament lays before us the 
great scheme of salvation, as having been entrusted to a 
Mediator ; aud the provisions of that scheme, as well as the 
explicit declarations relating to it, show that it was designed 
to embrace all, in the final event. God “will have all men 
to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth.” 
“ The Father sent the Son to be the saviour of the world.”— 
not of a part. He “exalted him, and gave him a name 
which is above every name, that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth, and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.”1 Jesus Christ pursued the same design, in ac- 
cordance with the mission he had received. He “gave 
himself a ransom for all.” “ By the grace of God, he tasted 
death for every man.” “He is the propitiation for our sins; 
and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world.” * We need not multiply declarations of the design, 
nor of the actual attempt to accomplish it. But will it suc- 
ceed? Does inspiration give us any explicit accounts of the 
final consummation of this divine enterprise? There are 
statements of this kind. St. Paul professes to look forward 
to the end of the mediatorial kingdom, and to describe the 
state of things in which, as matter of fact, it will result: 
“'Then cometh the enp, when he shall have delivered up 
the kingdom to God, even the Father; when he shall have 
put down all rule, and allauthority, and power. For he must 
reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet. The last en- 
emy, death, shall be destroyed..... And when all things shall 
be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be 
subject unto Him that put all things under him, that God 
may beallin all.”* Such will be the ultimate result of that 
administration to which God has entrusted the recovery of 
his fallen creatures ; a result, be it observed, which cannot 
take place till all rebellion is removed from the universe, nor 
until every dispensation of punishment has ceased that 1s to 
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be inflicted during the progress of Christ’s reign. It is the 
end; the period when all enemies shall have become subject; 
when God shall be all in all. The apostle, in another place, 
speaks of the same period, under the significant phrase, the 
dispensation of the fulness of times. God hath “made 
known unto us,” says he, “ the mystery of his will according 
to his good pleasure, which he hath purposed in himself: 
that in the dispensation of the fulness of times, he might 
gather together in one, all things, in Christ, both which are 
in heaven, and which are on earth, even in him.”’* When 
the same apostle, again, undertakes to state the scheme of 
election, as instituted in the divine counsels, and to trace it out 
through the successive stages of its progress to its consumma- 
tion, he makes it result in the bringing in of the whole Gen- 
tile world, and in the salvation of all the Jews; and he closes 
the subject in that grand and universal completion, in which 
all the measures of God’s moral government have their fulfil- 
ment: “For God hath concluded them all in unbelief,” 
says he, “that he might have mercy upon all. O, the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 
how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past find- 
ing out! For who hath known the mind of the Lord, or 
who hath been his counsellor? Or, who hath first given unto 
him, and it shall be reeompensed unto him again? For of 
him, and through him, and to him, are all things; to whom 
be glory forever, Amen. ® = 5 = 


Art. IL. 
Origin of Sin. 


My subject is a trite one. Sin, its origin, its nature, its 
duration and consequences, have been fruitful themes with 
theologians, from the earliest ages. Nevertheless, the dis- 
cussion of the particular point designated by the caption of 
this article, cannot be entirely devoid of interest and utility. 
An inquiry into the origin of that which is the source of 
more wretchedness to man than all other causes combined, 
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will not be uninteresting to the reflective mind ; and if it shall 
enable us to guard the more securely against the assaults of 
this foe to human happiness, the usefulness of such an in- 
quiry cannot be doubted. The origin of sin is a question of 
that “vexed character,” and in relation to which so much 
has been written, and such a variety of opinions entertained, 
that I have not the presumption to suppose I shall be able to 
throw much, if any, light upon it. But as my mind has 
latterly been turned to its consideration, I design briefly 
to “show mine opinion,” in the hope that some idea will 
be suggested, which may prove beneficial to the reader. 


What is sin? To my mind, the answer is very plain. 
Briefly, sin is a wilful violation of a known law of God— 
in other words, it is the performance of an action, or the 
cherishing of an emotion, which is distinctly known to be 
wrong. ‘That this sin, this wrong-doing, is in the world, 
and is exhibited by mankind, is too well known, by the 
melancholy experience of all. Whence does it proceed? in 
whom, or in what, does it originate ? 

It has long been a favorite opinion with a large class of 
religionists, that, by yielding to the first temptation that 
assailed them, our common parents: became constitutionally 
sinful, and thus entailed a corrupt and depraved nature 
upon all their posterity. And it is believed, that from 
the unhallowed desires of this corrupted nature, stirred 
into activity by the instigations of an Evil Spirit, proceeds 
all the sin that disturbs the peace and harmony of the 
human race. The unscriptural and unreasonable charac- 
ter of these views, has of late years been so frequently 
and so plainly exposed, that it would be a work of super- 
erogation to go over the ground again, in this article. I 
therefore pass them, to notice more particularly another 
view of the subject. 

By many who reject the foregoing theory, a course of 
reasoning is adopted, which goes to charge the entire au- 
thorship of sin, or of those actions and emotions which we 
term sinful, upon Deity himself. It is maintained that 
Jehovah created man, purposing and designing that he 
should perform those deeds, which earthly tribunals pro- 
nounce wicked; and that he instigates him, if not directly, 
at least indirectly, through the influence of motives bearing 
upon his will, to the commission of this wickedness. Not 
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that these designs of the Creator are sinful in him, or that 
his purpose in thus instigating mankind, is wicked ; but 
that his great object is to evolve good from all that appears 
evil and sinful to man. I know not that I have been so 
fortunate as to present this theory in the same language 
that would be selected by its advocates; but I presume 
that I have stated it with sufficient clearness to enable the 
reader to forma tolerable understanding of its nature. 
These are held as favorite views, aud maintained with 
great pertinacity, by many whom I highly respect, both 
for the kindness of their hearts and the general soundness 
of their minds; but Iam compelled to object to these sen- 
timents, and to enter my protest most decidedly against 
them, as not only unreasonable in their nature, but danger- 
ous in their tendencies. My objections I will concisely 
state. 1. This theory seems to impeach the purity of God’s 
character. That the Creator is the author of all the sin, 
the corruption and pollution, which debase the character 
of man—that he expressly determined, and designed, and 
influenced, all the wickedness and cruelty, which have 
made the earth an Aceldama, and the contemplation of 
which sickens the heart of the virtuous philanthropist—is 
an idea so repulsive in its nature, and so opposed to all 
rational views of the Fountain of holiness and love, that 
“JT cannot away with” it. 2. It makes man a mere ma- 
chine. If God predetermines all the actions of his crea- 
tures, and designedly influences them to a certain course 
of conduct, through the power of motives which they can- 
not resist, then they are merely instruments, possessing no 
power of their own to choose or to refuse, or to originate 
any determination relative to their proceedings. It is not, 
properly speaking, man who acts, but it is God acting 
through man. This not only degrades man, as an intel- 
lectual being, but it contradicts one of the most self-evident 
truths in existence, viz. that, to a certain extent, we are 
moral agents. People will sometimes reason very logically, 
advance the most convincing arguments, and arrive with 
the utmost clearness and satisfaction at the conclusion, 
that they are not moral agents, that they have no power 
to control their own actions, or govern their emotions ; 
and yet, at the next moment, they will arise and pursue 
their ordinary avocations on the very principle they have 
just exploded, viz. that they have the power to decide as 
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to the character of their proceedings—their conduct thus 
directly practically, and continually, contradicting their the- 
ory. ‘The truth, that we possess and can exercise a self- 
control, is so ingrained with our nature, that no man, in his 
sane mind, can absolve himself from its promptings. 3. It 
takes away all responsibility from man, and makes all pun- 
ishments unjust. If my sins originate in motives which I 
cannot resist, presented by a power over which I have no 
control, then, upon the strict rules of equity, I cannot be 
held responsible for them. Sin, properly speaking, is a vol- 
untary action; itis the wilfully and voluntarily doing of 
that wrong which we have the power to refrain from doing. 
To make any deed sinful, we must possess within ourselves 
the same ability to refrain from it, that we have to perform 
it. In this consists all guilt. We can be guilty, only in 
committing that evil, in the performance of which we la- 
bored under no compulsion, no absolute necessity. To the 
same degree that we are influenced to sin by any extra- 
neous power or motive, over which we can exert no con- 
trol, are we absolved from all responsibility and guilt. And 
how palpably unjust it would be, to punish an individual 
for doing that which he was compelled to do, by the irre- 
sistible impulse of a motive that he did not originate, and 
could not control! It would be as just to punish him for 
breathing or seeing, as for sinning, if he possessed no power 
to resist sinful temptations. With what propriety can fault 
be found with the sinner, or his conduct be condemned ? 
If the theory we are considering is correct, he can enter 
the plea of justification, with the utmost propriety—“JT am 
compelled to sin by the influence of motives brought to bear 
upon me, which I cannot resist!” And, injustice, the plea 
must be allowed by those who advocate this system. 'Thus 
the sinner would be released from blame, and justified in 
wickedness. 4. It contradicts the Scriptures and involves 
them in absurdity. The Scriptures declare that God tempt- 
eth not any man. This theory would show that he does 
tempt men, by bringing upon them influences to sin, which 
they cannot resist. 'The Scriptures denominate man a sin- 
ner; but he cannot be such, if he is induced to wickedness 
by extraneous motives which he cannot resist, inasmuch as 
we have seen, that sin can only consist in voluntarily doing 
the wrong, which he possesses full power to refrain from 
doing. The Scriptures call upon us to refrain from wicked- 
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ness ; but what propriety can there be in these exhortations, 
if the motives and influences to wickedness proceed from 
God, to whose will and guidance we ought ever to conform, 
—and more especially, if we have no ability to resist these 
influences? The Scriptures declare that Christ shall “save 
his people from their sins.” Why should he save them from 
sin, if sin is strictly designed by God, and if it flows from 
motives which he originates? When he ceases to originate 
the motives, the sin will necessarily cease, and there will 
be no work for the Saviour to perform. Or, is the Re- 
deemer to save his people from that state of sin, in which 
they were involved, and in which they continue only by 
the express determination of Deity? Or, again, will Christ 
be compelled, in accomplishing his work of saving men from 
sin, to exert a power superior to Jehovah’s, and overcome 
those weighty motives and inducements to sin, which the 
Creator will still cause to bear upon his offspring? The 
Scriptures abound with the denunciations of Deity against 
sinfulness. But why these denunciations, if he expressly 
designed sin to exist, and if he is its author and prompter ? 
There would be no propriety in decrying and condemning 
that which was the fruit of his own design. 5. It contra- 
dicts our experience and consciousness. When we perform 
an evil deed, we feel that we are guilty, and conscience 
condemns us. Why? Simply because there is a settled 
conviction resting upon the mind, that we might have re- 
frained from the crime; but that, while possessing the abil- 
ity to resist the temptation, we gave way to it. Were it 
not for this indwelling truth, conscience would be a non- 
entity. 


Thus, view this theory in whatsoever light I may, there 
arise against it, in my mind, insuperable objections. In 
opposition, I maintain that sin does not and cannot origi- 
nate in the pure Father of spirits; that he never designed 
man to sin; that he endowed him with no power or ca- 
pacity to be the’instrument of wickedness; but that man, 
and man alone, is the author of his own sins, and every 
vicious act he commits is in opposition to the designs of 
God in his creation. 

Deity has endowed mankind with certain faculties and 
desires, both of body and mind; and the position is capable 
of the plainest demonstration, that these faculties and de- 
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sires were designed, by their Author, to be solely the source 
of good, of enjoyment; and that whenever they are con- 
verted to sinful purposes, it is not the natural, designed 
use, but the abuse of God’s valuable gifts. It is important 
that a proper distinction should be made upon this point. 
It is both reasonable and logical to assume, that the obvi- 
ous, natural use of anything evinces the design of its au- 
thor in its formation, while the abuse of it is in opposition 
to that design. It would be a contradiction in terms, to 
insist that the design embraced both the use and the abuse. 
I will illustrate this position. 'The Creator has formed the 
principle of fire, as one of the important elements of our 
physical world. Need I inquire his design in creating this 
element? The weakest capacity can perceive the most 
abundant evidence, that he designed it only for the benefit 
“of sentient creatures ; it was evidently formed for the good 
that could be effected by it. But is not fire sometimes the 
cause of pain and wretchedness? Most assuredly ; but this 
entered not into the design of Jehovah in its creation ; for 
we have seen that the benefit, and not the injury, of crea- 
tures, was the design, and: these two effects cannot inter- 
mingle in the same purpose. We have another evidence 
that Deity did not design injury from fire, in the fact, that 
there is no actual uncontrollable necessity that any in- 
jury should accrue. ‘There never has been an instance 
where man has suffered pain from fire, or any of the ele- 
ments or laws of nature, which cannot be traced to careless- 
ness or needless ignorance—to a neglect of those reasoning 
and precautionary faculties, which the Creator has bestowed 
upon us expressly for our protection. Deity, undoubtedly, 
foresaw that fire would sometimes inflict pain upon his 
creatures; but, in this respect there is a wide distinction be- 
tween foreknowledge and design. He foresaw, that in cre- 
ating this useful element, some pain would be experienced 
from man’s carelessness ; but, at the same time, foreseeing 
that the designed benefit would infinitely exceed the col- 
lateral evil, he proceeded to form it, for the sake of the 
greater good, and not for the sake of the minor evil. God 
has not imparted a single blessing to man, in the works 
or laws of nature, which we cannot, by the neglect of our 
reasoning and precautionary powers, cause to become a 
source of evil. But, shall we say that this evil, flowing from 
man’s own negligence, is the design of the blessings, al- 
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though it was indeed foreseen by God? This would be a 
most palpable absurdity. Fulton, while inventing a process 
by which steam could be applied to machinery, must have 
foreseen that, through negligence, much evil would flow 
from this application. But did he design this evil, in his 
persevering exertions? No; he designed good; and the 
evil, though foreseen, was a consequence which flowed not 
from himself, and which formed no part of his purpose. And 
the same may be said of all the motives and designs of our 
Maker, in every thing he has done for us. Let these illus- 
trations be applied to our subject. The Creator has en- 
dowed man, for instance, with the organ of acquisitiveness,} 
that is, a desire to acquire and store up the means of sub- 
sistence. Now, who does not perceive, that in imparting 
this faculty, the sole design of Deity was to benefit the chil- 
dren of men? ‘This is self-evident, and all argument, there- 
fore, to prove it, would be wasted. But this faculty is abus- 
ed, when indulged to excess; that excess leads to theft, 
robbery, and dishonesty in all its multiplied forms. ‘That 
excess, indeed, is sin. But, did God design this excess, 
this sinfulness, in imparting the faculty? No; the natural 
use of the faculty, which is invariably beneficial, was the 
design ; and the excess, the sin, though foreseen, entered 
not into the purpose of Jehovah, but originates solely in 
man,“who must, therefore, experience the evil consequen- 
ces. ‘This reasoning is applicable to the other faculties and 
desires of the body and mind. All the sinfulness of man 
originates in the unnatural, undesigned use, the unneces- 
sary abuse of the blessings of God, of those capabilities be- 
stowed upon us, by the Creator, for none but the best and 
purest of purposes. Man, therefore, and not God, or any 
purpose or design of God, is the sole author of sin; he 
alone originates it, and voluntarily originates it ; and hence, 
it is strictly just, that he should endure that unavoidable 
pain, which must invariably accrue from going counter to 
the righteous and benevolent designs, the natural and mor- 
al laws, of divine goodness, 

This view of the origin of sin seems to place the subject 
in a clear light; but, take any other view, and it becomes 
involved in inexplicable mystery and contradiction. Upon 
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this theory, there is great propriety in urging men to forsake 
their sins, and conform to the kind requirements of Heaven. 
They can be addressed as beings who have the power to give 
character to their own conduct, and who have no valid ex- 
cuse for a continuance in wickedness. But can these ap- 
peals be made with consistency, in view of any other theo- 
ry? 'These remarks are submitted to the candor of the 
reader. J. M. A. 


Note, by the Editor—The ground here maintained, is not that which we 
have been accustomed to hold on the subject. We think, however, that the 
Article gives the argument on one side of the “ vexed question” in a spirit 
of perfect candor, and in a concise form; and that it presents considerations 
which ought always to be kept in view, whichsoever side we adopt. To us the 
question appears, after all, to be one of mental philosophy, rather than of 
morals or practical religion. We have thought, also, that the two opposite 
trains of argument on the subject, run along together iu one line, much farther 
than is commonly supposed, though they do indeed branch off at last into 
different conclusions. Some of the most important positions which are apt 
to be claimed by one side as exclusively its own, belong in common to both. 


Art. II. 


Unbelief, the reason why Christ wrought no more Miracles 
among the Jews. 


“ And he did not many mighty works there, because of their unbelief.”— 
Matt. xiii. 58. 

“ And he could there do no mighty work, save that he laid his hands upon 
a few sick folk, and healed them. And he marvelled because of their unbe- 


lief.” —Mark vi. 5, 6. 


Ir the miracles of Jesus were designed to give proof to 
the Jews of the divinity of his mission, and of his Messiah- 
ship, why should their unbelief be assigned as a reason why 
he did not work such miracles ? 

In considering this question, it may be well, in the first 
place, to be fully satisfied that the miracles of Jesus were 
necessary for the purpose above stated. ‘That the Jews ex- 
pected that Christ, when he should come, would give evl- 
dence of his mission by working miracles, we have very clear 
proof in the following passage :—“ And many of the people 
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believed on him, and said, When Christ cometh, will he do 
more miracles than these which this man hath done? The 
Pharisees heard that the people murmured such things con- 
cerning him; and the Pharisees and the chief priests sent 
officers to take him.”"! The inquiry, whether Christ, when 
he should come, would do more miracles than Jesus actu- 
ally did, shows that the people expected that, when Christ 
should come, he would support his claim to that office by 
working miracles; and the form of the query also shows 
that the number of miracles which Jesus had, at that time, 
wrought, was sufficient, in the opinion of those who stated 
the question, to prove that Jesus was, in fact, the Christ 
expected. Those measures which were taken by the Phar- 
isees and the chief priests, on account of what was murmured 
among the people, favorable to the Messiahship of Jesus, go 
*also to show that they were no strangers to the opinion 
that, when Christ should come, he would make an exhibi- 
tion of his authority by miraculous means. 

Not only is it evident that the Jews expected the Messiah 
would work miracles, when he should come, but it is also 
evident that Jesus himself relied on his miracles in proof 
of his mission as the promised Christ: “Then came the 
Jews round about him, and said unto him, How long dost 
thou make us to doubt? If thou be the Christ, tell us 
plainly. Jesus answered them, I told you, and ye believed 
not; the works that I do in my Father’s name, they bear 
witness of me; but ye believe not; because ye are not ot 
my sheep, as I said unto you. My sheep hear my voice, 
and I know them, and they follow me; and I give unto 
them eternal life; and they shall never perish, neither shall 
any pluck them out of my hand. My Father, which gave 
them me, is greater than all, and none is able to pluck 
them out of my Father’s hand...... If I do not the works 
of my Father, believe me not. But, if 1 do, though ye be- 
lieve not me, believe the works; that ye may know and 
believe that the Father is in me and I in him.”2 Two par- 
ticulars, belonging to the subject of this inquiry, are very 
clearly set forth in the foregoing quotation. 1. That Jesus 
relied on the miraculous works which he performed in his 
Father’s name, as full and sufficient proof.of his being the 
Messiah. 2. That those Jews who came round him and 
demanded of him an explicit declaration that he was the 
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Christ, were not given to Jesus, by the Father, as his sheep ; 
and that this was the reason why they did not believe in 
him, and become his disciples. . Divine wisdom saw fit, that 
a competent number of the Jews should believe in Jesus, to 
constitute his church, with sufficient strength to withstand 
all possible opposition, and remain as a city set ona hill. 
But, at the same time, it seems also to have been the pur- 
pose of the divine wisdom, that the main body of the reli- 
gious Jews, and their rulers, should reject the evidences of 
Jesus’ mission, and conspire against him with a most dead- 
ly hate, and put him to death. Whoever is acquainted with 
the predictions of the prophets concerning what the Jews 
would do to their Messiah, when he should come, and will 
compare the declarations of the prophets with what Jesus 
foretold of his sufferings and death, and also with what 
the Jews finally did accomplish, must be convinced that, 
without the unbelief and blindness of the Jews, all could 
not have been fulfilled which was embraced in the divine 
plan. Some, therefore, of the Jews were given to Christ 
by the Father, to be his faithful disciples and witnesses. 
These were convinced, by the miracles of Jesus, that he 
was the Christ. The other Jews saw the same miracles, 
but found means to withstand or evade the proofs they af- 
forded. 

It is necessary, in order to arrive at a right conclusion 
on our main question, to show that the unbelief, which was 
the reason why Jesus did not do many mighty works, in 
the place noticed in the text which heads this article, was 
not a disbelief of the fact that Jesus did actually work mira- 
cles. ‘This we shall be able to prove by the context. “And 
when he was come into his own country, he taught them 
in their synagogues, insomuch that they were astonished, 
and said, Whence hath this man this wisdom, and these 
mighty works? Is not this the carpenter’s son? Is not 
his mother called Mary, and his brethren, James and Joses, 
and Simeon, and Judas? and his sisters, are they not all 
with us? Whence, then, hath this man all these things? 
And they were offended in him. But Jesus said unto them, 
A prophet is not without honor, save in his own country, 
and in his own house. And he did not many mighty 
works there, because of their unbelief.’ It is evident that 
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those people, who made the above remarks and observations 
respecting Jesus and his family-connexions, fully believed 
that he performed mighty works, and that he manifested an 
astonishing wisdom ; for it was on account of these things 
that they were offended. If this wisdom had not been 
manifested by Jesus, and if he had not performed any mi- 
raculous deeds, we have no reason to suppose that the peo- 
ple of his familiar acquaintance would have been offended 
at him, any more than at his brethren, whom they named. 
The text does not say that he did no mighty works there, 
because of their unbelief; but it says, “he did not many 
mighty works there, because of their unbelief.” The ques- 
tion then comes up, What was it that these people did not 
believe? The answer is, They did not believe that Jesus 
was the Christ. The miracles which they knew he wrought, 
did not convince them that he was the great Messiah, whom 
all Israel had expected for ages. He was their neighbor ; 
was brought up among them; they were acquainted with 
his parents, and his brothers and sisters; and, on this ac- 
count, they were so prejudiced against him, that, though 
they saw his miracles, and were astonished at them, and at 
his wisdom, they couid not believe that he was the Christ 
expected. This was the unbelief which rendered it im- 
proper for Jesus to multiply those miracles, which were de- 
signed as proofs of his Messiahship, in a place and among a 
people where they could not answer this purpose. We 
meet with an account of this same unbelief in another place. 
“'Then said some of them of Jerusalem, Is not this he whom 
they seek to kill? But lo, he speaketh boldly, and they 
say nothing unto him. Do the rulers know indeed that 
this is the very Christ? Howbeit, we know this man, 
whence he is; but when Christ cometh, no man knoweth 
whence he is.”* It seems, by this passage, that there was 
a tradition among the Jews, that there would be such a 
mystery about the coming of the Messiah, that no person 
would know where he came from. Such a tradition was 
well calculated to defend these deluded people against the 
proofs of the fact that Jesus was the Christ. 

‘There seem to have been various ways, by which those 
who were well convinced of the truth of the miracles which 
Jesus wrought, avoided the conclusion that these miracles 
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proved that he was the promised Messiah. “Many of the 
people, therefore, when they heard this saying, said, Of a 
truth, this is the prophet. Others said, This is the Christ. 
But some said, Shall Christ come out of Galilee? Hath not 
the Scripture said, that Christ cometh of the seed of David, 
and out of the town of Bethlehem, where David was? So 
there was a division among the people, because of him.” 5 
Such talk as the foregoing, shows what ways and means 
were resorted to, for the purpose of rejecting the reasonable 
evidence which was designed to convince the people that 
Jesus was the Christ; and which, indeed, did convince 
those who were chosen of God to be the disciples of Jesus, 
and to bear witness to the world that he was the Son of 
God, and the true Mediator of the New Covenant. 

The learned Jews, such as the lawyers and rulers, with 
the elders, found it convenient to evade the miracles of Je- 
sus, as being proof that he was the Christ, by contending 
that he wrought them by the assistance of Beelzebub, the 
prince of the devils. ‘Thus their superstitious notions about 
demons, and their power to work wonders, accommodated 
these blind guides with a convenient argument, by which 
they could shut up the kingdom of heaven, even against 
themselves, as well as against others. 

It seems quite evident, that it was useless to multiply 
miracles for the conviction of those who could find means 
in their own minds to invalidate them. 

In that we are told, that Jesus ‘did not many mighty 
works there, because of their unbelief,” we are given to un- 
derstand that, in other places, he was not thus restricted. 
Thus we read of instances where many wonderful miracles 
were wrought, and where the people glorified God, who had 
manifested such power. And in that we are told that Jesus 
“did not many mighty works there, because of their unbe- 
lief,” we are given to understand that he did some mighty 
works there, notwithstanding their unbelief. And this is 
plainly expressed in the passage in Mark,—“ And he could 
there do no mighty work, save that he laid his hands upon 
a few sick folk, and healed them.” It seems to have suited 
the divine wisdom, to accommodate the people of al! condi- 
tions with so many of the miracles of Jesus as were neces- 
sary to call forth, on the one hand, all the energies of their 
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various superstitions and prejudices, to act against the 
truth; and on the other, to carry conviction to such as 
were in a condition to profit by them, and to receive the 
word of truth in the love of it. H. B. 


Arr. IV. 
Usage of the word Church, in the New Testament. 


Ir is said, a sagacious observer of the signs of the times 
has predicted that “ Universalism is likely to become the 
prevailing heresy of the age.” This prediction was not utter- 
ed by one of its warm friends, but by one of its zealous ene- 
mies. What he calls heresy, we believe to be an important 
truth taught in the Scriptures, and that it will continue, not 
merely during this age, but as long as “sun and moon en- 
dureth.” But, whether Universalism shall go on prosper- 
ing as it has done, depends, in a good degree, on Universal- 
ists themselves. Unless they give heed to their ways, and 
follow God’s directions, as given in the Bible, they need not 
expect increasing prosperity. 

What probably gave rise to the above prediction, was, ob- 
serving so many Universalist societies formed, and so many 
meeting-houses built by them, throughout the land, and 
these rapidly increasing. But, what would have been the 
feelings of this prophet, had he seen, in addition thereto, the 
same number of churches established, and these walking in 
all the ordinances and commandments of the Lord blame- 
less? His spirit would have fainted within him, and, in the 
language of Rahab to the spies, he would have thus ad- 
dressed Universalists :—“ I know that the Lord hath given 
you the land, and that your terror is fallen upon us, and that 
all the inhabitants of the land faint because of you.” But 
this shrewd man, this colonizer of churches, foresaw that so 
long as Universalists neglected the general establishment of 
churches, there was no great cause for alarm from them: 
their apparent prosperity could never be permanent or over- 
whelmine. He well knew that Universalist societies and 
meeting-houses would never answer as a substitute for 
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churches. Our enemies have reproached us with neglect of 
churches and church-ordinances; and too much occasion 
has been given them for it. Churches have indeed existed 
in many places among Universalists, but not so generally as 
they ought; certainly not so generally as among other sects 
around them. Beyond a doubt, this neglect has made Chris- 
tians in other sects stand at a distance from us,—Christians, 
who are as sincere believers in Universalism as ourselves. 
Nor can we expect them to unite with us, until this stum- 
bling-block is removed out of their way. Some blame them 
for continuing tosupport the doctrine of endless misery with 
their purse and their influence, when they do not believe it. 
But let us cease to blame them, until we have churches with 
which they can unite, when they give up their present con- 
nexions. Why expect them to give up the fellowship of 
brethren whom they love, and unite with a society of Uni- 
versalists, where there is no church, and some of whom seem 
to care for none of these things, but rather to oppose them? 
It will be time enough to blame them, when churches are es- 
tablished, and a relish for personal piety and devotion be- 
comes common among us. ‘The many merely nominal Uni- 
versalists, in some places, must give a revolting view of Uni- 
versalism to many sensible piously-minded people. ‘They 
judge of the whole by the specimen before them, and con- 
clude we are only disguised infidels. 

But a brighter day has begun to dawn among Universal- 
ists. It is with pleasure we notice that social meetings for 
prayer, praise, and exhortation, are becoming more general 
among them, and many already find them much to their ed- 
ification and growthin grace. It greatly adds to this pleas- 
ure, to perceive brethren in different parts, calling the atten- 
tion of Universalists generally to the subject of establishing 
churches, wherever it is practicable. The neglect of church- 
es seems now to be perceived, and the evils resulting from 
it, to be felt; and we hope a speedy reformation will take 
place. Those who recommend the establishment of churches 
to others, claim no authority over the consciences of their 
brethren, either as to faith or practice, but would be helpers 
of their joy, in calling their attention to scriptural institu- 
tions appointed by the Lord and Master of Christians for 
their good. But we have understood that some Universal- 
ists object to the establishment of churches among them. 
Such objections as have fallen under our notice, it will not 
be out of place to consider in this connexion. 
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1. Some think, the establishment of churches will retard 
the onward progress of Universalism. But were this true, 
one or the other of the following conclusions would follow : 
Either Universalism is a false doctrine, or, churches are not 
scriptural institutions. No man can suppose a scriptural 
institution can retard the progress of a scriptural doctrine ; 
for this would be arraying God against himself. But facts 
prove this objection to be groundless. The apostles taught 
that Christ was the Saviour of the world. But they also estab- 
lished churches. And who does not know, that, under their 
ministry, the word of the Lord had free course and was glo- 
rified ? Churches, so far from retarding the progress of the 
doctrine, tended greatly to its diffusion. From them sound- 
ed out the word of the Lord, into all the regions round 
about, wherever they were formed. Again, a palpable fact 
in our own day shows there is no foundation for this objec- 
tion. In all places where churches are established among 
Universalists, there it will be found that Universalism flour- 
ishes most. Where does it flourish more than in and around 
the city of Boston, where churches have been established 
for years? The brethren who recommend the formation of 
churches to others, do it from their own experience, that they 
greatly promote the cause of Universalism. But I may add 
another fact, which makes the hearts of many Universalists 
sad,—They see numerous Universalist societies formed, and 
meeting-houses built; but what is the result? After a few 
years, some meeting-houses are sold, or shut up. In some 
others, they have only occasional preaching. And some so- 
cieties, after a lingering consumption, die, and the place 
which once knew them, knows them no more. Like ropes 
of sand, they have fallen to pieces, and hardly a fragment 
of them remains. Now, what has produced this state of 
things? Was it the establishment of churches? No: search 
and see, if the very want of churches has not been the chief 
cause in producing it. They paid little or no attention to 
churches, and perhaps some opposed them, as the product of 
a fanatical spirit, overmuch righteous, and savoring strong- 
ly of Orthodoxy. Many in these societies, probably, be- 
came Universalists out of spite to some other sect in the 
town, to get rid of their parish tax, or to avoid being called 
infidels. Is it any wonder that such societies fell to pieces ? 
No: it is rather a matter of surprise that they stood so long. 
Will some one, better informed than I am on this subject, 
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say, what number of Universalist societies having churches 
connected with them, have dwindled away, while those not 
having churches have continued to flourish ? 

2. Some object to churches, because they make a separa- 
tion in the society ; and as all are to be finally saved, no 
such separation ought to be made. This objection has had 
so much weight, that in some places where churches have 
been established, all have been invited to come to the com- 
munion, whatever might be their principles or character. 
But this, so far as I have observed, has not tended to the 
increase or respectability of such churches. It rather tends 
to disgust some at all religion ; for they have no idea that 
they themselves are real Christians, and they know from 
their Bibles that people ought not to come to the communion 
to be made Christians, but because they are so. But, to meet 
this objection,—I ask, did the apostles or first churches ask 
all, good or bad, believers or unbelievers, whether they loved 
or hated the Saviour, to come to the communion? If this be 
true, then it is certain I grossly misunderstand the New 
Testament. It appears to me, believers, the disciples of 
Christ only, were gathered into churches. The apostles 
were first to make disciples of all nations, and then to teach 
them to observe all things which Jesus had commanded. 
And, if any of them disgraced their profession of his name 
by bad conduct, they were not retained, but separated from 
the church, knowing that a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump. Saul essayed to join himself to the disciples, 
but they were all afraid of him; nor did they receive him, 
until Barnabas satisfied them of his conversion to the faith 
of Christ. The apostles urged men to repent, turn to God, 
and do works meet for repentance ; but, until evidence ap- 
peared, that this had taken place, they urged none to come 
to the communion or to join the church. 

3. Some also object to churches, because their establish- 
ment would drive away from the societies the richest men, 
who are the chief supporters of preaching. It may be ob- 
served, that it is not generally true, that the richest men 
contribute most to support preaching among them; for this 
is principally done by the common people in the commu- 
nity. But admitting it true, ought Universalists to neglect 
a scriptural institution, to please a few rich people among 
them, some of whom care very little about religion? But 
how does the objector know, but that the very establishment 
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of churches may be the means of leading such rich men to 
consider their ways, turn to the Lord, and become a bless- 
ing and an honor to the church? Can any good ever come 
from being either unfaithful to the Lord or to them? But, 
allowing every rich man to go back, and walk no more 
with us, when churches are established, what then? Will 
not this show to all that we love the commandments of the 
Lord more than a rich man’s influence, or his money? 
And would the loss of such men be any disadvantage to our 
societies? No. In some cates it would be an honor and 
great advantage. Is a rich profane swearer, a rich drunk- 
ard, or a rich semi-infidel any honor or advantage to us? 
No. It is seeing such, in some cases, the leaders and man- 
agers in our societies, which makes Universalism a hissing 
and a by-word in some places, and prevents many persons 
from uniting with us, who would adorn our doctrine by 
their lives and conversations. The loss of such men, I am 
confident, would not lessen our numbers, and would in- 
crease our respectability in the eyes of all candid and sin- 
cere Christians. : 

4. Some object to churches as unscriptural. Few, if any, 
would boldly affirm that churches never were scriptural in- 
stitutions ; but it is alleged that they, with the Lord’s day, 
Lord’s supper, yea, all Christian ordinances, are now use- 
less; or if attended to, are mere matters of expediency. 
But how such a position can be defended, I know not. IfI 
assumed it as true, I should likewise deem all the doctrines 
of the New Testament useless ; or that, if regarded, they 
ought only to be looked on as mere doctrines of expediency. 
I hope few, if any Universalists, have adopted, or would de- 
fend such a position ; for it sets aside the authority of God 
in the Scriptures. If churches are scriptural institutions, 
Universalists have too long neglected God’s authority about 
them. 'This neglect, in many instances at least, has aris- 
en, not so much from want of proper persons to compose 
churches among them, as from want of attention to the 
Scriptures. It is well known, many Universalists were 
once members of Orthodox churches, and left them, or were 
excommunicated from them, for no other reason but their 
Universalism. Well, if fit members for Orthodox churches, 
we do not see how their Universalism unfits them for mem- 
bership in a church among us. As Universalists are aris- 
ing and shaking themselves from the dust of their past neg- 
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lect of churches, we hope that in time to come, our ene- 
mies may have as much cause to speak of our ardent zeal 
about them, as they have had, in time past, of our indiffer- 
ence. Universalists have had the honor to rouse men’s at- 
tention to the scriptural doctrine of universal salvation ; and 
may the honor also be theirs of calling the attention of all 
churches to be followers of the churches mentioned in the 
New Testament. 'T'o this subject we now wish to turn the 
reader’s attention. 


The term ekklesia, commonly rendered church in our 
English version of the New Testament, is derived, by some, 
from ekkalein, to call out. Others derive it from the He- 
brew kel, anassembly. Parkhurst observes—“ in the Sev- 
enty, this word almost constantly answers to the Hebrew 
kel, which denotes an assembly or congregation, and is 
often applied to the general assembly of the Israelitish 
people.” In proof of this, he refers to Deut. xviii. 16. xxxi. 
30.—Joshua ix. 35.—1 Kings xviii. 14, 22, 56, 66. This 
statement is confirmed from Acts vii. 38, where it is said,— 
“Moses was in the church, (ekklesia,) in the wilderness.” 
See also Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon, as translated by Rob- 
inson, on the word kel: In Acts xix. 32—41, the word ek- 
klesia occurs three times, and is uniformly rendered by the 
word assembly in our common English version. It may 
appear strange to some, to call the tumultuous and clamor- 
ous mob at Ephesus, a church. But this arises from our 
having been long accustomed to apply the term church ex- 
clusively to a religious congregation of people, and over- 
looking the fact that the word ekklesia means an assembly 
of any kind. Among the Greeks, it was used to denote, in 
a civil sense, any popular assembly, met for any purpose 
whatsoever. 

We have noticed the above texts at the outset, because all 
the other places in the New Testament, where ekklesia is 
used, it is rendered by the word church, or in the plural 
churches, and seems to be appplied to individual assemblies 
of Christians, or in its universal sense, to all the redeem- 
ed of the Lord. We shall briefly notice all other texts 
where ekklesia, or church, is used, and shall introduce them 
in the order found in the books of the New ‘Testament. 
We desire to excite the attention of Universalists to the sub- 
ject of churches, and deem this the fairest way to aid them 
in forming correct opinions about it. 


e 
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Matt. xvi. 18, is the first text ; which Dr. Campbell ren- 
ders thus: “Thou art named rock; and on this rock I will 
build my church, over which the gates of hades shall not 

revail.’ The word church here must mean Christ's 
body; all that the Father gave to him; and the rock on 
which it is built, refers to Peter’s confession, verse 16.— 
Compare Eph. ii. 20, 21. The gates of hades, or the power 
of death and the grave, shall not prevail over this church, 
for Christ is to raise it up at the last day: and “‘as in Ad- 
am all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.”— 
Matt. xviii. 17. “Tell it unto the church; but if he neg- 
lect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen 
man and a publican.” Church, here, evidently refers to 
the assembly to which the parties belonged, mentioned 
verses 15,16. The two texts just noticed, are the only 
places in the four Gospels, where the word church is used. 
Christian churches, properly speaking, commenced after 
Christ had ascended to his Father. 

Acts ii. 47. “And the Lord added the saved to the 
church.” The church, or assembly at Jerusalem, composed 
of the one hundred and twenty disciples of Christ men- 
tioned Acts i. 25 ; and the three thousand converted to faith 
in him, on the day of Pentecost, Acts ii. 41—They were 
added to this assembly, not for the purpose of being saved, 
but because they were saved. Is it asked—saved from 
what? verse 40 answers, they were saved from the unto- 
ward generation in which they lived—dActs v. 11. “ And 
great fear came upon all the church.” The church at 
Jerusalem, as the context shows, and to which Ananias and 
his wife belonged. Did “great fear come upon all the 
church ” at Jerusalem, lest they might go to hell? Nothing 
like this appears ; but it was a fear of sinning, and of being 
punished as Ananias and his wife had been, as the context 
shows.—<Acts viii. 1,3. ‘And at that time there was a 
great persecution against the church which was at Jerusa- 
lem..... As for Saul, he made havoc of the church.” Evi- 
dently, the church, or assembly, of Christians at Jerusalem, 
against whom Saul’s persecutions were principally direct- 
ed.—Acts ix. 31. “'Then had the churches rest throughout 
all Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria, and were edified.” 
Churches, or assemblies of Christians, throughout these 
three provinces or districts of country ; for the word is nev- 
er used in the plural number to designate churches in one 
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town or city. When Saul was converted to the faith of 
Christ, the churches in those regions are said to have rest; 
which indicates that his persecutions had extended to them. 
Acts xi. 22, “'Then tidings of these things came unto the 
ears of the church which was at Jerusalem.” The church 
at Jerusalem is here expressly named; and verses 20, 21, 
show, that the tidings which came to their ears, were, the 
success of the labors of those who were scattered abroad by 
Saul’s persecution, Acts viii. 1, 3.—Acts xi. 25. “Then de- 
parted Barnabas to Tarsus, for to seek Saul. And when he 
had found him, he brought him unto Antioch. And it 
came to pass, that a whole year they assembled themselves 
with the church, and taught much people, and the disciples 
were called Christians first in Antioch.” How the church 
at Antioch was first collected, see verses 19—25. It is 
thought, by some, that the name Christian was given to 
Christ’s disciples at Antioch as a term of reproach, the peo- 
ple of this city being famed for their scurrilous jesting.—Acts 
xii. 1—6. “Now about that time, Herod the king stretched 
forth his hands to vex certain of the church. And he killed 
James, the brother of John, with the sword. ...He proceeded 
further to take Peter also.... And when he had apprehended 
him, he put him in prison.... But prayer was made without 
ceasing of the church unto God for him.” The context 
shows, the church of Jerusalem is here meant. Saul’s per- 
secution, Acts viii. 1, was chiefly against the members of the 
church there; but Herod’s persecution reached the apostles, 
who for a season resided in that city. By them were the 
faith and order of all the churches regulated; for it had 
been foretold, Isa. ii. 3, “Out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.”—dActs xiii, 
1. “Now there were in the church that was at Antioch, 
certain prophets and teachers; as Barnabas,” etc. The 
same Antioch noticed above, Acts xi. 19—30; and distin- 
guished from Antioch in Pisidia; see next passage.—Acts 
xiv. 23. “And when they had ordained them elders in eve- 
ry church :” the churches, or assemblies of believers in Lys- 
tra, and Iconium, and Antioch in Pisidia, as the context 
shows. 'The phrase, “in every church,” seems equivalent 
to the phrase, “in every city,” Tit. i. 5. So far as I have no- 
ticed, we never read of but one church in a city.—Acts xiv, 
27. “And when they were come, and had gathered the 
church together.” Who came? Paul and Barnabas. From 
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whence did they come? From their tour in preaching, on 
which they had been sent. See chaps. xiii. and xiv. What 
church did they gather together? The church at An- 
tioch, verse 26, from which they had gone forth. Acts xiii. 
1—4,— xv. 3. “And being brought on their way by the 
church.” The church at Antioch assembled, as mention- 
ed, Acts xiv. 27. From this church, Paul, Barnabas, and 
others, were sent to Jerusalem to have the question settled 
about circumcision, which troubled the churches.—Acts xv. 
4, 22. “And when they were come to Jerusalem, they 
were received of the church....... Then pleased it the 
apostles, and elders, with the whole church.” ‘The church 
at Jerusalem, as the context shows, to which the deputation 
of persons from Antioch was sent. This church received 
them; and the chapter shows how the above question about 
circumcision was decided.—Acts xv. 41. “And he (Paul) 
went through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the churches.” 
Evidently, the churches in those countries. When a con- 
gregation of believers in a city or town are mentioned, they 
are called a church ; but if a number are referred to, in a 
province or country, they are called churches. The disci- 
ples at Antioch are called the church at Antioch ; but the 
disciples of Syria, in which lay the city of Antioch, are 
called churches ; for there were more than one church in 
that province. If there were more than one church in An- 
tioch, why does not Luke say, the churches of Antioch, as 
well as the churches of Syria? ete.—<Acts xvi. 5. “ And so 
were the churches established in the faith.” Churches, in 
this verse, is equivalent to cities mentioned verse 4. “'They 
went through the cities,” delivering to them, namely to the 
churches in them, the decrees for to keep. The churches 
referred to, were those who were troubled, or were liable to 
be troubled about the question concerning circumcision. 
Acts xv.—Acts viii. 22. “And when he (Paul) had land- 
ed at Cesarea, and gone up, and saluted the church.” The 
church at Jerusalem already noticed.—Acts xx. 17, 28. 
“And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and called the el- 
ders of the church...... Feed the church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood.” The church at Eph- 
esus, was one of the seven churches of Asia, to be noticed 
in the sequel. 

Rom. xvi. 1—*“I commend unto you Phebe our sister, 
which is a servant of the church which is at Cenchrea.” It 
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is said Cenchrea was the eastern part of Corinth, distant 
from the city about seventy stadia. Compare Acts xviii. 
18.—Rom. xvi. 4. “The churches of the Gentiles.” That 
is, churches in Gentile countries, and principally composed 
of converts from heathenism. It is not the Gentile church, 
but “churches of the Gentiles.” Such phraseology shows, 
that then no combination of different congregations was 
called a church ; such as the Eastern Church, the Western 
Church, the Lutheran Church, the Church of England, the 
Church of Scotland, the Reformed Church, and many oth- 
ers. Weare indebted, not to the New Testament for this 
kind of phraseology, but to the mystery of iniquity—Rom. 
xvi. 5. “Likewise greet the church that is in their house.’ 
The house of Priscilla and Aquila; see verses 3, 4—Rom. 
xvi. 16. “ The churches of Christ salute you.” That is, 
the churches of Christ generally, or in the places where 
Paul then was laboring.—Rom. xvi. 23. “Gaius mine host, 
and of the whole church, saluteth you.” The church at 
Corinth, we should think. 

1 Cor. i. 2, “Paul unto the church of God which is at 
Corinth.” See an account of the gathering of this church, 
Acts xviii. The members of it are thus described, verse 2. 
‘Them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be 
saints.”—1 Cor. iv. 17. “'Timotheus shall bring you into 
remembrance of my ways which be in Christ, as I teach 
every where in every church.” Church is here supposed 
to be the appropriate name for every society of Christians ; 
and Paul’s ways, or teachings, were uniformly the same in 
them all. He did not teach a system of Episcopalianism in 
one, a system of Presbyterianism in another, and so on, to 
the end of our sectarian systems. But all of us pretend 
that the New Testament teaches our system, and condemns 
our neighbor’s, while, perhaps, it teaches a system of faith 
and practice somewhat different from them all. It becomes 
us to examine and see if this is not true.—1 Cor. vi. 4. 
“Set them to judge who are least esteemed in the church.” 
The church at Corinth, as the context shows.—1 Cor. vil. 
17. “Andjso I ordain in all churches.” Here every con- 
gregation of Christians is considered a church, and the 
aggregate of them is not called a church, but churches. 
Paul does not say “so I ordain in every part of the church,” 
but “in all churches.” They were all formed on the same 
model, and received the same regulations.—1 Cor. x. 16, 
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“If any man seem to be contentious, we have no such 
custom, neither the churches of God.” Here, again, the 
aggregate of Christian congregations is called churches. 
The context shows the custom alluded to.—1 Cor. xi. 18, 22. 
“For first of all, when ye come together in the church, I 
hear that there be divisions among you. ... What! have ye 
not houses to eat and to drink in? or, despise ye the church 
of God ?” The church at Corinth, met for religious purposes. 
1 Cor. xii. 28. ‘God hath set some in the church, first, 
apostles;” see the context. That is, the church, collective- 
ly taken, in which God had appointed a variety of teachers 
for the edification of the whole body of Christ—1 Cor. xiv. 
4, 5, 12, 19, 23, 28, 33. “He that prophesieth, edifieth the 
church. Greater is he that prophesieth than he that speak- 
eth with tongues, except he interpret, that the church may 
receive edifying..... Seek that ye may excel to the edify- 
ing of the church. Yet in the church I had rather speak 
five words with my understanding, that I might teach 
others also, than ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue..... If therefore the whole church be come together 
into one place, and all speak with tongues, and there come in 
those that are unlearned, or unbelievers, will they not say 
that ye are mad ?.... But if there be no interpreter, let him 
keep silence in the church, and let him speak to himself, 
and to God..... For God is not the author of confusion, 
but of peace, as in all churches of the saints.” In all these 
verses a particular reference is made to the church at 
Corinth, in which confusion had arisen by an irregular use 
of their gifts, which Paul here corrects and regulates. 
God’s gifts were not given them for display, but for the 
edification of the church. It should seem, from what is 
here said, that unbelievers were not much in the habit of 
coming into the place where the church of Corinth assem- 
bled. But if any of them did come in, and witnessed the 
confusion arising from the improper use of their gifts, they 
would go away with unfavorable impressions of them and of 
Christianity. In no church, to the extremities of the earth, 
or the end of time, is God the author of confusion, but of 
peace. ‘The religion of Jesus Christ is peace on earth and 
good will among men.—1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35. “Let your 
women keep silence in the churches ; for it is not permitted 
unto them to speak, but to be under obedience, as also saith 
the law. And if they will learn any thing, let them ask 
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their husbands at home; for it is a shame for women to 
speak in the church.” This evidently had a particular 
reference to the existing state of things in the church at 
Corinth ; but it also applies to all churches in all times, and 
in all situations. Women may be members of churches, but 
God does not allow them to be public speakers in it. “It is 
a shame for women to speak in the church,” being contrary 
to the modesty of their sex. But some women in our day 
are shameless enough to do it, regardless of this apostolic in- 
junction.—1 Cor. xv. 9. “Tam not meet to be called an apos- 
tle, because I persecuted the church of God.” The church 
at Jerusalem, in particular, to which Saul’s persecutions 
principally extended. Buta persecution of any one church, 
was persecuting all of them, yea, persecuting Christ himself; 
Acts xxil. 7.—1 Cor. xvi. 1. “‘ Now concerning the collec- 
tion for the saints, as I have given orders to the churches of 
Galatia, even so do ye.” It is not church, but churches of 
Galatia : recognizing each congregation of Christians in that 
district as a distinct church or assembly.—1 Cor. xvi. 19. 
“ The churches of Asia salute you.” These churches were 
seven in number, and will be noticed in the sequel.—1 Cor. 
xvi. 19. “Aquila and Priscilla salute you much in the 
Lord, with the church that is in their house.” See on 
Rom. xvi. 5, above. 

2 Cor, i. 1. “Paul unto the church of God which is at 
Corinth.” See on 1 Cor. i. 2, above.—-2 Cor. viii. 1. 
“ Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of the grace of God 
bestowed on the churches of Macedonia.” ‘'That is, all the 
churches in that province or country. Itis not church, but 
churches of Macedonia.—2 Cor. vii. 18, 19. “And we 
have sent with him (Titus) the brother whose praise is in 
the Gospel throughout all the churches..... And who was 
also chosen of the churches to travel with us with this 
grace.” Luke is probably the brother here referred to; and 
the churches are the churches of Macedonia, or the Gentile 
churches generally, who contributed to the aid of the poor 
saints in Judea.—2 Cor. viii. 23, 24, “They are the mes- 
sengers of the churches and the glory of Christ. Therefore 
shew ye to them, and before the churches, the proof,” &e. ; 
churches in the same or similar sense as in the last passage. 
2 Cor. xi. 8, “I robbed other churches, taking wages of 
them, to do you service.” Such churches as contributed to 
supply Paul’s necessities. See Philip.iv. 15. The church 
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at Corinth is here contrasted with these churches.—2 Cor. 
xi. 28. “Besides those things that are without, that which 
cometh upon me daily, the care of all the churches.” It is 
evident Paul was no sectarian, for he cared for every church 
on earth ; the good of them all lay near his heart.—2 Cor. 
xii. 13. “For what is it wherein you were inferior to other 
churches, except it be that I myself was not burdensome to 
you.” See on 2 Cor. xi. 8, above. 

Gal. i. 2. “Paul, and all the brethren which are with 
me, unto the churches of Galatia.’ See on | Cor. xvi. 1, 
above. It is churches of Galatia, because in that district of 
country there were more than one church ; but it is always 
church at Jerusalem, church at Corinth, church at Antioch, 
because in those cities there was only one church in each 
of them.—Gal.i. 13. “I persecuted the church of God and 
wasted it.” The church of Jerusalem particularly, but not 
exclusively, as appears from other passages.—Gal. i. 22. 
«¢ And was unknown by face unto the churches of Judea 
which were in Christ Jesus.” But why was it not said, 
church of Judea, as well as church of Jerusalem? 'The 
reason is obvious: there was but one church in Jerusalem, 
but throughout Judea, several, probably many churches.— 
Eph. i. 22, 23. “ And hath put all under his feet, and given 
him the head over all to the church, which is his body, the 
fulness of him that filleth all in all.” The church, and 
Christ’s body, are equivalent expressions, and both designate 
all whom he died to save. See on Eph. v. 23—33, below. 
—FEph. iii. 10, 21. “'To the intent that now, unto the princi- 
palities and powers in heavenly places, might be known by 
the church the manifold wisdom of God. .... Unto him be 
glory in the church by Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, 
world without end.” Not any one particular church, but 
the church universal. All, and every part of it, is for the 
purpose of making known the manifold wisdom of God ; and 
through this church the glory of God is to be displayed by 
Christ Jesus. Who can expect this to be done by ignorant 
and wicked men ?—Eph. v. 23—33. “For the hushand is 
the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the 
church ; and he is the saviour ofthe body. Therefore as the 
church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their 
own husbands in every thing. Husbands, love your wives, 
even as Christ also loved the church, and gave himself for 
it; that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of 
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water by the word; that he might present it to himself a 
glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any. such 
thing; but that it should be holy and without blemish. 
This is a great mystery; but I speak concerning Christ and 
the church.” If the question should be asked, How many 
are included under the term church in this passage? the 
passage itself answers,—just as many as Christ loved and 
gave himself for. It seems. a plain case, then, that if all are 
not finally saved by Christ, it must be because he never 
loved them nor gave himself for them. If it is said, Christ 
loved all, died for all, yet all shall not be saved by him, it 
must then be admitted, many are to be the subjects of end- 
less misery whom Jesus loved, and for whom he died. But 
can any man seriously believe this? Many profess to: be- 
lieve it, for it is now the common Orthodox doctrine. But 
the old Calvinistic Orthodoxy was more rational and con- 
sistent than this. It denied that Christ loved all, and died 
for all. It maintained that those, and those only, would be 
saved, whom Christ loved, and for whom he died; but it 
never supposed that any of such persons could possibly 
perish, or suffer endless misery. Our Orthodox brethren 
have come more than half of the way towards Universalism ; 
and to maintain common consistency, they must either come 
the whole way, or retrace their steps back to ancient Cal- 
vinism. But this is not the place to discuss this question. 
Philip. iii. 6. “ Concerning zeal persecuting the church.” 
The church at Jerusalem particularly, as already noticed. 
—Philip. iv. 15. ‘ Now, ye Philippians, know also that in 
the beginning of the gospel, when I departed from Mace- 
donia, no church communicated with me, as concerning 
giving and receiving, but ye only.” The church at Philip- 
pi is here contrasted with other churches, much to its honor. 
See 2 Cor. xi. 8, above, where Paul told the church at 
Corinth that he robbed other churches to do them service. 
—Col. i. 18, 24. “And he is the head of the body, the 
chtrchit; 2: Who now rejoice in my sufferings for you, 
and fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ, 
in my flesh, for his body’s sake, which is the church.” 
Here, the church and Christ’s body are considered the same 
thing. See on Eph. v. 23—33, above. Christ is the head 
of this body, the church, all whom he loved and died for, 
and nothing but prejudice could lead any one to conclude 
that a part of Christ’s body must suffer endless misery.— 
6 
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Col. iv. 15. “Salute NympHas, and the church which is in 
his house.” Another instance of an assembly of Christians 
in the house of an individual—Col. iv. 16. “ And when this 
epistle is read among you, cause that it be read also in the 
church of the Laodiceans.” One of the seven churches in 
Asia, as we shall presently see.—1 Thess. i. 1. “ Paul.... 
unto the church of the Thessalonians which is in God the 
Father, and in the Lord Jesus Christ.” It is not churches, 
but church of the Thessalonians.—1 Thess. ii. 14. “ For 
ye brethren became followers of the churches of God which 
in Judea are in Christ Jesus.” Jerusalem was in Judea, 
but only one church is mentioned there. But when the 
whole land of Judea is mentioned, it is then churches, for 
probably they were numerous.—2 Thess. i. 1. “Paul..... 
unto the church of the Thessalonians.”? See on 1 Thess. 1. 
1, above.—2 Thess. i. 4. “So that we ourselves glory in 
you, in the churches of God.” Every assembly of disciples 
is here considered a church of God. As Paul labored 
generally among them, he spoke in high commendation of 
the church of the Thessalonians. 

1 Tim. iii. 5. “For if a man know not how to rule his 
own house, how shall he take care of the church of God.” 
That is, the particular church in which he is an elder, or 
overseer.—1 Tim. iii. 15. “But if I tarry long, that thou 
mayest know how thou .oughtest to behave thyself in the 
house of God, which is the church of the living God, the 
pillar and ground of the truth.” Church of the living God 
and house of God, are one. Compare Eph. ii. 20—22. 2Cor. 
vi. 16. Macknight observes, “under the gospel dispensa- 
tion, no material building or temple is called the house o 
God. 'That appellation is given only to the church of God, 
or to those societies of men who profess to believe in Christ, 
and join together in worshipping God according to the 
gospel form.” Some critics think that the church of the 
living God is here called the pillar and ground of the truth, 
in allusion to the ancient custom of inscribing on pillars im- 
portant laws and regulations to be read by the people. Be 
this as it may, the church of the living God is designed to 
diffuse and hold up the truth of God to the world. Its 
members are lights shining in a dark place —1 Tim. v. 16. 
“Tf any man or woman that believeth have widows, let 
them relieve them, and let not the church be charged ; that 
it may relieve them that are widows indeed.” That is, the 
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church to which such poor widows belonged. A noble in- 
junction, to which all Christians in our day would do well 
to take heed !—Philem. 2. “ Paul unto Philemon, and to the 
church in thy house.” Another instance of a church in the 
house of a private Christian. 

Heb. ii. 12. “In the midst of the church will I sing 
praise unto thee.’? This is spoken of Christ, and this he 
in fact did in the assembly of his disciples.—Heb. xii. 23. 
“But ye are come to the general assembly and church of 
the first-born, which are written in heaven.” That is, as I 
understand the passage, the Hebrews, to whom Paul wrote, 
were come to the New ‘T'estament-church, or assembly. It 
was a general assembly, or church, composed of both Jews 
and Gentiles. The middle wall of partition was broken 
down between them. The Jews who believed in Christ, 
were the first fruits, James i. 18. And the church at Jeru- 
salem, chiefly composed of Jews, being the first Christian 
church, is probably called “the church of the first-born,” in 
allusion to the first-born under the law. But. merely sug- 
gest this view of the passage for consideration. 

James v. 14. “Is any man sick among you? let him call 
for the elders of the church; and let them pray over him.” 
Evidently the elders of the church to which the sick person 
belonged. And what were they to pray over him for? 
The salvation of his immortal soul from hell? No, but that 
he might be restored to health, as the context shows. 
—3 John, 6. “ Have borne witness of thy charity before the 
church.” The church to which he belonged.—3 John, 9, 
10. “I write unto the church: but Diotrephes, who loveth 
to have the pre-eminence among them, receiveth us not. 
Neither doth he himself receive the brethren, and forbiddeth 
them that would, and casteth them out of the church.” 
That is, the church to which Diotrephes belonged, and 
over which he ruled with a rod of iron. 

Rev. i. 4, 11, 20. “John to the seven churches which 
arevinvASia., 2. .i What thou seest, write in a book, and send 
it unto the seven churches which are in Asia; unto Ephe- 
sus, and unto Smyrna, and unto Pergamos, and unto 'Thya- 
tira, and unto Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, and unto 
Laodicea..... The seven stars are the angels of the seven 
churches; and the seven candlesticks which thou sawest, 
are the seven churches.” In chapters ii. and iii. John goes 
on to address these seven churches in the order above stated. 
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He addresses them through the angels, or ministers, of these 
churches—all which I need not particularly notice. I shall 
only make one or two general remarks on the whole of 
them. 1. Each of the seven churches is distinctly and in- 
dividually addressed, and is reproved, admonished, or com- 
mended, as its case required. 'The sins or errors of one 
church are not imputed to another, nor is it in any way 
made responsible for them. Each church bears its own 
burden; and this shows that they were all independent of 
one another, and were accountable to Christ alone, the head 
of the church, and its exclusive head. 2. But let it be ob- 
served, whatever is said to one of these churches, was writ- 
ten for the admonition of them all. Hence the address to 
each church closes with these words : “ He that hath an ear, 
let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” And 
may I be permitted to say, in closing my notice of the texts 
where the word church is used in the New Testament, Let 
every Universalist that hath an ear, hear what is said to all 
the churches in this book. Our comfort, our holiness, and 
our usefulness, are inseparable from it—Rev. xxii. 16. “I 
Jesus, have sent mine angel to testify unto you these things 
in the churches.” ‘The churches of Asia in particular; but 
to all churches likewise ; for whatsoever was written afore- 
time, was written for our learning. 


Such are all the places where the term ekklesia is used 
in the Greek of the New Testament. In 1 Peter v. 13, we 
read of “the church that is at Babylon ;” but the word 
church isa supplement by our English translators. We 
intended to take some notice of the geographical loca- 
tion of the different churches mentioned, but we have aban- 
doned this, from want of time and room, and because it 
would lead as away from our chief object in these remarks. 
This examination has suggested many observations; some 
of which we shall nowstate. The term ekklesia, we have 
seen, means an assembly. We observe, 

1. An assembly, or church, may be either large or small. 
One person cannot make a church or assembly, but two or 
more may. ‘I'he church at Jerusalem, we are sure, was a 
large church before its dispersion by Saul’s. persecution. 
The church at Antioch, and some others, were also proba- 
bly large. But if the churches mentioned in certain per- 
sons’ houses, were what we call churches, from this very 
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circumstance they could not be very large. If the question 
is asked, How many does it take to make a church? this is 
answered already ; for two or three make an assembly. 
And Jesus says, Math, xviii. 20. “ Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” ‘The early fathers might be quoted to show, that 
this number constituted a church in their day. Now, if all 
this be true, there is hardly a town in the United States, 
which does not furnish a sufficient number of Christians, 
who are Universalists, to form a church, even larger than 
the number here required. The neglect is then a sinful 
one, and we beseech them to consider this, and remove the 
reproach which our enemies have long heaped upon us, as 
indifferent about churches in our order. 

2. An assembly, or church, may be composed of either 
good or bad persons. ‘The tumultuous assembly at Ephe- 
sus were idolaters, worshippers of Diana. But a church of 
God, a church of Christ, was an assembly of Christians, of 
persons who believed in Jesus as the Christ the Saviour of 
the world. ‘They are called saints, holy brethren, and sanc- 
tified in Christ Jesus. It does not appear, that they know- 
ingly received any persons of bad principles, or vicious lives 
among them; or retained such among them when their 
character was discovered. 

3. An assembly, or church, may be a scene of tumult and 
confusion, as at Ephesus, or it may be one of order and 
peace. An assembly of Christians is that of order and 
peace; for “ God is not the author of confusion, but of peace, 
as in all churches of the saints.” They had believed the 
gospel of peace; were disciples of the Prince of peace; were 
commanded to live in peace with all men; and so long as 
they lived in peace, the God of love and peace was with 
them. Anything like disorder, anything contrary to peace, 
which arose among them, came from their lusts, which 
warred in their members, and was expressly prohibited. By 
this, should all men know them to be Christ’s disciples,—by 
their love one to another. 

4, An assembly, or church, evidently implies some place 
for their meeting together. Parkhurst seems to think that 
the word church, is used to express the place where the 
primitive Christians assembled for their worship, in Acts x1. 
26, and 1 Cor. xi. 18, 22. But, after looking at these texts, 
we think this very doubtful. Be this as it may, it has be- 
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come very common among us, to call a meeting-house for 
worship, a church ; and this is sometimes done, where there 
is no church to assemble within its walls for the observance 
of Christ’s ordinances. Indeed, people call the meeting- 
house a church, and this is almost the only idea which 
some attach to the word; for they are more concerned 
about meeting-houses, than churches, in the scripture-sense 
of this word. But I do not find Christians in apostolic 
times, much concerned about meeting-houses, or places to 
assemble in. Little is said about this in the New Testa- 
ment; and when this topic is introduced, we hear nothing 
about building splendid temples for their Christian worship, 
but about their assembling in an upper room, a school- 
house, or the third loft of some building. It has been said, 
no place of worship was built by Christians for the three 
first centuries. Then, it seems, they neglected to build 
houses ; and now, we neglect to establish churches. Their 
neglect could not arise altogether from their poverty, for 
some of them were rich; nor from their covetousness, for 
they contributed freely to supply the wants of the poor 
saints. I have taken the more notice of the above scriptural 
fact, because many now seem to think that little good can 
be done until they get a splendid meeting-house built ; and 
this often involves them in debt, so that they do but little 
good afterwards. A large meeting-house and a popular 
preacher, are matters of far more concern to them, than 
having a church among them, obeying the commandments 
of Jesus Christ. But the first Christians were so much 
taken up with obeying him, that places to meet in, were 
very secondary concerns with them. Wherever a few Uni- 
versalists, who understand and Jove their doctrine, meet in 
a school-house, a private dwelling, or in any convenient 
place to observe Christ’s institutions, they will do more to 
promote the cause of true religion, than a crowd of nominal 
Universalists, met in a splendid temple, who live in the neg- 
lect of them. And wherever two or three true-hearted Uni- 
versalists live, we beseech them to assemble on Lord’s day 
for this purpose. Why spend the day in roaming about 
the fields, visiting your neighbors, or even going to some 
splendid temple, to hear Universalism called the devil’s doc- 
trine, and the oracles of God perverted! Surely you can 
meet on that day in some place for prayer, praise, reading, 
and religious conversation ; and as you grow in grace, gifts, 
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and numbers, have all things connected with a church set 
in order among you. As-you value the honor of God, your 
own edification, and the good of others, we beseech you se- 
riously to set yourselves about this duty. 

5. An assembly, or church, evidently implies some stated 
time, as well as place, for assembling. Whatever were the 
occasional meetings of the first Christians, their stated time 
of assembling together was on the first day of the week, the 
day on which Jesus rose from the dead. It is perhaps for 
this reason, that the day is also called “the Lord’s day.” I 
do not find, that this day is ever called the Sabbath in the 
New Testament, although now, most persons give it no 
other name. The religious observance of the first day of 
the week, is universal throughout what is called the Chris- 
tian world. Trace its observance back from the present 
day, and you find its origin in that day on which Jesus 
arose as the first fruits of them who sleep. No opposer of 
Christianity can show, that the observance of this day took 
its rise from anything else, or had a more modern date. It 
is at least a proof of the antiquity, if not of the truth, of 
Christianity. 'The same thing can be said of the observ- 
ance of baptism and the Lord’s supper, as originating in 
Jesus its founder. 

6. An assembly, or church, also implies some things to 
be done, when assembled. Concerning the assembly at 
Ephesus it is said, “Some therefore cried one thing, and 
some another: for the assembly was confused; and the 
more part knew not wherefore they were come together.”— 
Acts xix. 32. But it was not so with an assembly or church 
of Christ, for they had important things to engage in, when 
they met together. We are told, Acts il. 42, that “'They 
continued stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, 
and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.” And in Acts 
xx. 7, it is further said “And jupon the first day of the 
week, when the disciples came together to break bread, Paul 
preached unto them.” But all the things, to which an _as- 
sembly, or church of Christ, attended, when met on the first 
day of the week, must be gathered from the whole New 
Testament, to which I refer my readers. 

7. An assembly, or church, if not like the Ephesian mob, 
implies rules to regulate their proceedings. Numerous as 
the Christian assemblies were in the apostolic age, they had 
all one faith, one Lord, one baptism. 'The apostles were 
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sent to make disciples of all nations, and then teach them to 
observe all things which Christ commanded them. The 
apostles were the exclusive directors of the faith and_prac- 
tice of all the churches or assemblies of Christians. What- 
soever they bound or loosed on earth, was bound or loosed 
in heaven. They taught the same things everywhere and 
in every church. Episcopalianism was not taught by one 
apostle, Presbyterianism by a second, Unitarianism by a 
third, and Universalism by a fourth, and so on to the end of 
our sectarian systems. 'The apostolic churches had nothing 
to make or alter, either in their faith or practices. They 
never needed to hold consultations among themselves, as to 
what it was best for them to believe and do. They had 
only to believe and do what Jesus had commanded them 
through his inspired apostles. If doubts or difficulties arose 
on any point of faith or practice, in the apostolic churches, 
the question what was truth or duty, was not decided by 
vote, or by their own discussions. No: such things were 
at once referred to the apostles for an inspired decision : see 
Acts xv. and 1 Cor. vii.- It deserves notice, that after Paul 
had given a decision in some affairs in the church at Co- 
rinth, he does not say, ‘‘The rest you can set in order to 
the best of your own judgment.” No: he says, “ The rest 
will J set in order when I come.” 1 Cor. xi. 34. Great 
uniformity of faith and practice existed in the churches, as 
long as they held fast the faithful word; but the apostles 
foresaw that men would turn their ears away from hearing 
the truth, and be turned to fables ; and they warned Chris- 
tians against this. Attachment to certain teachers produced 
divisions in the church at Coriuth, and the apostle told them 
there must also be heresies, or sects among them: 1 Cor. xi. 
19. The care of all the churches lay on Paul; but if he 
was now alive, he would find that many professed churches 
of Christ care very little about him or his instructions. The 
result of neglecting them has been, and still continues to be, 
sects without end, and sectarian strife, which Christianity 
has to bear the blame of among infidels and ill-informed 
Christians. Nor need we expect better things, until all 
professed Christians cease from being followers of men, and 
become the followers of Jesus Christ and his apostles. The 
rules they left are just as fit to regulate the churches now, 
as in the days of the apostles ; and if we take our faith from 
them, why not our practices also ? 
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8. An assembly, or church, seems also to imply office- 
bearers to preside at its meetings, maintain order, and en- 
force its laws. ‘That office-bearers were appointed in Chris- 
tian assemblies, is very obvious from the New Testament. 
See 1 Cor. xii. 28—31, for some offices peculiar to the 
apostolic age. But bishops and deacons seem to be perma- 
nent offices in the church: Philip.i. 1. 1 Tim. iii. 1—14. 
And let it be noticed, the office-bearers in a church are 
never called the church in distinction from it. They are 
only a part of the church. The church existed before their 
offices, and before they were chosen by the church to fill 
these offices. Even the apostolic churches went into com- 
plete order by degrees. Things were lacking sometimes, 
for a season, in their faith, and needed to be supplied; and 
we are sure that Titus was left in Crete to set in order the 
things wanting, and ordain elders in every city. I notice 
the fact that office-bearers are never called the church, for 
this reason, that the clergy have arrogantly assumed this: 
The pope and his clergy are deemed the church, and the 
laity, as they are called, are deemed nothing. Even in the 
Church of Scotland, the parish-minister and his session are 
deemed the church, and the people have little or nothing to 
say or do in church-affairs. But it ought also to be no- 
ticed, that even in a church of Christ, where the people are 
not thus priest-ridden, both office-bearers and people are 
alike subjects. It is not the office-bearers, or people, which, 
properly speaking, rule there, but Jesus Christ by his 
authority in his word; and they only act right when they 
are subject to his laws in all things. If Jesus Christ does 
not rule and govern in the church, it is of small impor- 
tance who governs in his stead, by their own assumed. 
authority. 

9. I may add, an assembly, or church, is liable to be 
broken up and dispersed. The town-clerk at Ephesus, after 
he had addressed the assembly respecting the uproar they 
had occasioned, “dismissed the assembly.” The assembly 
of Christians at Jerusalem was also dispersed by Saul’s 
persecution. But this was overruled for good; for “they 
that were scattered abroad, went everywhere preaching the 
word.” Persecution scattered Christians, broke up their 
assemblies; but an instance is not on record where any 
church voluntarily broke up and scattered itself. It is true, 
some went out from them who were not of them; and 

ts 
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sometimes they put away evil persons from among them. 
But we never read of a church which died out, or dwin- 
dled to almost nothing. No; but we frequently read of 
their increasing in number, and their being multiplied. In 
short, wherever a church was established, it gave a perma- 
nency to the gospel in the place, and greatly contributed 
to its diffusion. Itis strange any Universalist in our day 
. should think churches will hinder its progress. 


The preceding remarks seem clearly to be suggested 
by the term ekklesia itself. But we have a few observa- 
tions to make which occurred in our examination of the texts 
where it is found. These-I shall state as briefly as possible. 
1. I have not found, either in these texts, or any part of 
the New Testament, that a number of Christians lived ina 
place, without a church and church-ordinances, for any 
length of time. Now, if this be a fact, and we think it 
cannot be disputed, what a severe reproof it gives to many 
professed Christians in our day, many Universalists not ex- 
cepted. [s it not a fact, that hundreds of them can live, and 
live their whole life-time, neighbors to each other, yet pay no 
attention to churches and the observance of Christ’s ordi- 
nances ? Is this like Christians? Is it not more like hea- 
thens, persons who do not believe the gospel, or regard 
Christ’s authority? Ought not our Universalist brethren 
soberly to take this subject into consideration? 2. Neither 
in my examination of the texts above, nor in all the New 
Testament, do I find anything said about the formation or 
recognition of a church. If anything is said on this point, 
or of any religious exercises performed on such an occasion, 
it has escaped my notice. It does not appear that other 
churches, or their ministers, or indeed any foreign aid or 
authority whatsoever, was needed to constitute a few be- 
lievers in any place a church. It was the Christian right 
of believers to assemble together for the observance of what 
Jesus had commanded them; and their love to him and to 
one another, naturally led them to do so. In this way they 
became a Christian assembly without aid from others, and 
without our modern formalities about it. The chief ob- 
jection to these formalities is, they are apt to lead people to 
think that a few believers united in the truth, cannot become 
a church without them; and that the sanction or authority 
of the clergy is indispensable to the act. The arrogant 
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claims of the clergy, in years gone by, to lord it over God’s 
heritage, is a beacon not soon to be Jost sight of; and in 
this and other things, the wisdom of God is manifest, in 
affording them no grounds whereon to found such claims. 
3. Nor can I find, in the New Testament, that when a few 
Christians became a church, they entered into any church- 
covenant with each other, subscribing to a human creed, 
made by themselves or any other church. No: all Christ- 
ians in those days had the same creed : the inspired teach- 
ings or writings of the Apostles. Their love to the truth, 
and to each other for the truth’s sake, was the bond of their 
union. No other covenant was needed. Nor have churches 
ever been so well united, since church-covenants and church- 
creeds of man’s making have been common among them. 
They must be banished from among them, or at least disre- 
garded, before we can expect apostolic Christian unity to re- 
turn. 4. Neither can I find, inthe New Testament, anything 
like the sectarian distinctions of churches which now pre- 
vail among us, and have long prevailed in the world. For 
example: Where do we read of the Catholic Church, the 
Episcopal Church, the Presbyterian Church, the Unitarian 
Church, the Methodist Church, the Baptist Church, the Uni- 
versalist Church, and many other sectarian distinctions? In 
vain do we search the New Testament for them. In the 
apostolic age, all Christians had but one Master, Christ ; and 
all they were brethren. They were not followers of men. 
When Paul desired Christians to be followers of him, he 
was careful to qualify this by adding, ‘“‘even as I also am of 
Christ.””> But many professed Christians have so become 
the followers of men in religion, that they never doubt that 
in following them they are the followers of Jesus Christ and 
his apostles. They sometimes take great credit to them- 
selves that they have never changed their opinions in.reli- 
gion. We shall never envy such Christians their stedfast- 
ness in their faith. 5. Until Christian churches were intro- 
duced, the world had never witnessed such assemblies. All of 
them were professed believers in Christ, and followers of him. 
But observe, they were composed of persons of both sexes ; of 
~ all nations, and of all grades in society. Masters and servants, 
slaves and freemen, rich and poor, Jews and Gentiles, &c. 
All religions, before that of Christ, were national, local and 
partial; but his was universal. It did not proclaim good ti- 
dings to a nation, but to all people. It proclaimed peace on 
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earth, and good will among men. And it gathered into 
churches persons of all nations, all religions, and all char- 
acters, converting them from their sins and their errors, and 
making them all one in Christ Jesus. Many of the mem- 
bers of the primitive churches had been the vilest charac- 
ters ; nor was their past wickedness made cause of complaint 
against them, if they afterwards walked in newness of 
life. All the reformers of men, who preceded Christ, were 
such on a small scale; but his reformation embraced the 
whole world, to bring all men into subjection to God. 
6. Though each Christian church was independent of all 
others, yet all maintained love, intercourse, and benevo- 
lence with one another. They sent their salutations to each 
other ; received one another in the Lord, on occasional vis- 
its; and sent the means of relieving each others’ wants, 
when in poverty and distress. hey did good unto all men, 
as they had opportunity, especially to them who were of the 
household of faith. 'The churches, however numerous, 
were one body ; and if one member suffered, all the mem- 
bers suffered with it. In short, their religion was the relig- 
ion of universal love and benevolence. But what a change 
have the endless sectarian religions produced? Like the lo- 
custs in Egypt, they have eaten up every green thing. In- 
stead of its being said, as it once was—‘‘See how these 
Christians dove one another,” it may now be said—“See 
how these Christians hate one another.” 

But I must draw my remarks to a close. It may be 
‘asked, What is the use of churches—what good are they 
designed to accomplish? One may gather an answer to 
this question from a review of the texts above. Suffice 
it here to say, Churches are the appointment of God, for 
the edification of believers in Jesus. In their assembling 
together, they edify and build each other up, (see 1 Cor. 
xiv. 4—35, above,) and, in all the exercise of gifts in a 
church, the edification of it ought constantly to be kept in 
view. A church is also the appointed medium through which 
the wisdom of God is manifested, and his glory promot- 
ed in the world. See Eph. iti. 10,21. Again, If the church 
is not the pillar and ground of the truth, by whom, pray, 
is it to be displayed and perpetuated in the earth? If 
this is not done by those who love it, who can expect it 
willbe done by those who hate it? If it is not inscribed 
on a church, in their faith and practice, who can look tor 
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it in ignorant and wicked men? I shall only add,— 
The church is the agent whereby God converts sinners, 
by his gospel, to himself,and also erring brethren among 
themselves. See John xvii. 21, James v. 19, 20. Church- 
es, like individuals, may suppose that, by neglecting God’s 
wisdom, and following their own, they will promote their 
own happiness, and cause Christianity to flourish around 
them; but the past history of the church proves that they 
are mistaken. It never flourished more than in the apos- 
tolic age, when all the churches simply followed God’s 
directions in the Scriptures. If we wish it to flourish 
again, we must become followers of the same directions ; 
for it is as true in religion as in philosophy, that “like 
causes produce like effects.” The laws of God can no more 
be transgressed with impunity, than the physical laws of 
our nature. W. B. 


Art. Y. 
The Parallelism of Hebrew Poetry. 


1. Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews. By Robert Lowth,D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London. Translated from the Latin by G. Gregory. C.E. 


towe’s edition. Lect. XIX. 
‘ 2 lesahe A new Translation, &c. By Robert Lowth, Lord Bishop of 


ndon. Preliminary Dissertation. 
we Commentar tiber die Psalmen. Von Dr. W.M. L. De Wette. Ein- 


leitung. 


Ir is well known that many parts of the Scriptures ap- 
pear to have been written in a kind of verse. This is the 
case with the Psalms, the Proverbs, most of the books of Job 
and Ecclesiastes, and the larger part of the prophecies, be- 
sides many passages scattered through the rest of the Old 
Testament, and some even in the New. In order to read 
such portions advantageously, it is evident that we must 
have some acquaintance with the peculiarities of that spe- 
cies of writing to which they belong, viz. Hebrew Poetry. 
Without this qualification, we certainly cannot enter into 
the spirit of the composition ; nor, in many cases, shall we 
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be prepared for a ready and clear conception even of its 
meaning. In both of these respects, we shall labor under 
about the same disadvantage that we should suffer in the pe- 
rusal of English poetry, were we to overlook all the pecu- 
liarities of its structure, and ignorantly read it into prose. 
An exposition of the subject may therefore be of service to 
those who desire to study the Scriptures with “the spirit 
and the understanding ” in which they were written. We 
hope the following sketch may contribute to this purpose. 
It is proper to apprize the reader, that most of the critical re- 
marks, and all the general principles, are taken from the 
works named at the head of this article; though the appli- 
cations of them are for the most part our own. We may add 
that those works are regarded, by the common consent of 
competent judges, as standard authorities on the points of 
which we shall treat. There are, however, other important 
characteristics belonging to Hebrew Poetry, which are more 
fully and more clearly illustrated in some other works; 
among which we would mention, as by far the best in our 
language, “The Spirit ef Hebrew Poetry, by J. G. Herder,” 
translated from the German, by President Marsh. 


When we speak of Hebrew Poetry,+ we do not mean a 
species of verse having either the form or the laws that dis- 
tinguish modern poetry, or the ancient Greek and Latin. 
To gain a clear idea of it, we must divest our minds of al- 
most everything that we are accustomed to regard as pecu- 
liar to the structure of verse, and of much that relates to its 
spirit. We must break up our association of ideas on the 
subject; we must forget those requisites which the refined 
musical ear of the Greeks first rendered necessary, and the 
melodious accordance of syllables and sounds, which our 
taste demands. ‘The Hebrews had neither that refined ear, 
nor this cultivated taste. As for rhyme, their poetry had 
none of it, except occasionally, and then by accident. There 
is much doubt, too, whether it had any metre, in our accep- 
tation of the term, as denoting a prescribed number of sylla- 
bles in a line, on which there is a measured succession of 
accented and unaccented sounds. In these respects, it proba- 


2 Under the general title of Hebrew Poetry, we include the tical pas- 
sages found in the New Testament, as well as those in the Old. fxn, sherak 
the language of the New, is Greek, yet the form of thought, and the style 
of expression are, in a great measure, Hebrew. 
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bly resembled the sentences in Macpherson’s Ossian ; though 
on this we cannot determine with certainty, since the an- 
cieut pronunciation of the language is irrecoverably lost. 
Wherein, then, did its versification consist ? 

Chiefly in two particulars: 1. It appears to have been di- 
vided into lines, each of which had a rhythm, or regular 
march of words, too formal for prose, though probably not that 
melodious flow of syllables which we call metre. But, 2. 
The grand characteristic of Hebrew versification is a certain 
resemblance of the phraseology and sentiment in one line to 
those in another, often forming a repetition of the same 
thought in nearly the same language ; sometimes, however, 
presenting a contrast, and sometimes again carrying the idea 
forward, by marked stages, towards its completion. This 
grand peculiarity is called Parallelism. The fundamental 
principle of it is this : every complete verse or sentence must 
consist of, at least, two parts, or members, that correspond 
in the manner just described. In perfect parallels, the claus- 
es answer to each other, things to things, and words to words, 
as if fitted together by rule. We will give some specimens 
of this simplest kind of Parallelism. ‘Take the whole of the 
following Psalm :— 


When Israel went from Egypt forth, 
The house of Jacob from a strange people,— 
Then Judah was his sanctuary, 
And Israel his dominion. 
The sea beheld and fled, 
Jordan was driven back ; 
The mountains leaped like rams, 
The little hills like lambs. 
What ailed thee, O sea, that thou fleddest, 
Thou Jordan, that thou drewest back ? 
Ye mountains, that ye leaped like rams, 
Ye little hills, like lambs ? 
Before Jehovah’s presence, quake, O earth, 
Before the presence of the God of Jacob; 
Who turned the rock to living water, 
The flinty stone to a flowing fountain.—Ps. cxiv. 


It will be seen, at a glance, that this psalm is composed 
throughout of couplets, in which the lines are parallels, in 
the sense we have defined. In every couplet, also, the idea 
of the first line is found repeated in the second, with a 
variation, sometimes, of the imagery, but sometimes with 
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no variation whatsoever, except in the terms. ‘The follow- 
ing is another specimen of the same kind :— 


Sing to Jehovah a new song, 

Sing to Jehovah, all ye lands! 

Sing to Jehovah, praise his name, 

Declare his salvation from day to day ; 

Proclaim his glory among the heathen, _ 

His wonders among all nations.—Ps. xevi. 1—3. 


We add another example, taken from the prophets :— 
Seek ye Jehovah, while he may be found, 


Call ye upon him while he is near ; 

Let the wicked forsake his way, 

And the unrighteous man his thoughts ; ; , 
Let him return to Jehovah, and he will compassionate him, 
And unto our God, for he aboundeth in forgiveness ; 

For my thoughts are not your thoughts, 

And your ways not my ways, saith Jehovah.—Isa. lv. 6—8. 


Here we find the same succession of couplets, and the 
same repetition of the general idea in every second line or 
member. Sometimes, however, the second line stands in 
contrast with the first; as in the following example :— 


These trust in chariots, and those in horses, 

But we in the name of Jehovah our God; 

They are bowed down and fallen, 

But we are risen and maintain ourselves firm ;—Ps. xx. 7,8. 


where the antithesis, or opposition of the sense, between the 
members of each couplet, is strongly marked. 


From these examples, we can easily judge how requisite 
is a familiarity with the peculiar character of Hebrew verse, 
especially with its structure, in order to enter into its spirit, 
The advantage, too, which such an acquaintance affords 
in ascertaining the meaning of particular expressions, may 
be readily perceived. In those passages, for instance, of 
which the parallel members are either synonymous or con- 
trasted with each other, the leading idea of one clause con- 
ducts us to that of the other. 'This rule is so safe a guide, 
that the best translators and critics sometimes make use of it 
to determine the signification of obscure Hebrew words that 
occur in such parallels. On the other hand, a person wholly 
ignorant of the peculiarity we have pointed out,and accustomed 
as he must be to the continuous style of modern writing, is 
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in perpetual danger of imagining some new idea where 
there is nothing but repetition, and of making out something 
more than a bare contrast, where the sentence is merely an- 
tithetical. In this way, the words of David,—* Let death 
seize upon them; let them go down quick [i e. alive| into 
hell, [Sheol,]” have sometimes been mistaken for a prayer 
that his enemies might be doomed to future torments. But 
put the passage into its proper form of parallelism, and the 
meaning is seen at once, especially if we render the trans- 
lation a little more intelligible :— 


Let death seize upon them, 
Let them go down alive into Sheol,—Ps. lv. 15. 


or the place of the dead. The second line only repeats, 
in more forcible language, the idea expressed in the first, 
viz. that of sudden death. From the same inattention, va- 
rious mistakes have arisen with regard to the second line 
in the following verse :— 


The sorrows of death compassed me, 
The pains of hell [Sheol] gat hold upon me, 
I found trouble and sorrow ;—Ps. cxvi. 3 


where “the pains of Sheol” is synonymous with “ the sor- 
rows of death.” In the Psalm which David “spake unto 
the Lord in the day that the Lord delivered him from the 
hand of all his enemies, and from the hand of Saul,” he 
describes his former danger in similar language :— 


The sorrows of death compassed me, 

And the floods of the ungodly made me afraid ; 

The cords of Sheol compassed me about, 

The snares of death enclosed me.—Ps. xvii. 4, 5, comp. 1. 


Here, “the floods of the ungodly” who sought his life, is 
parallel with ‘‘the sorrows of death” which surrounded 
him; and “the cords of Sheol” is the same as ‘the snares 
of death.” 'The whole is a poetical description of the fear- 
ful exposure in which he stood, when death threatened him 
on every hand, under the fierce persecution of Saul. 

These examples sufficiently illustrate some of the more 
direct uses that we may make of the laws of Parallelism, in 
ascertaining the sense of those passages which are poetical. 
We would now add, that the influence of that peculiarity is 
by no means confined to such passages ; it extends, though 
in a far less degree, to the prose also of the Scriptures. The 
poetry of any people will affect, the whole of their literature ; 
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and we may detect the influence of Jewish poetry in every 
part of the Bible: in those repetitions, with but a little am- 
plification of language or idea, with which it abounds; in 
the form of its sentences ; and especially in its transitions, 
and manner of connecting one thought with another. Such 
being the wide extent on which the subject bears, a more 
detailed account of Parallelism may be desirable. We pro- 
ceed to distinguish its several kinds; in doing which, we 
shall follow Lowth, with whom De Wette agrees, in the re- 
sult, though he is rather more minute and abstruse in his 
analysis, and though he has a somewhat different object in 
view. 


J. There appear to be three kinds of Parallelism in He- 
brew Poetry. The first is called the synonymous: that in 
which the lines correspond one to another by expressing the 
same sense in different but equivalent terms ; or, in whicha 
proposition is given, and immediately repeated, wholly or in 
part—the expression being varied, but the sense entirely or 
nearly the same. We have already introduced several ex- 
amples of this kind; we will add only the following :— 


O Jehovah, in thy strength the king shall rejoice, 

And in thy salvation how greatly shall he exult! 

The desire of his heart thou hast granted unto him, 

And the request of his lips thou hast not denied.—Ps. xxi.1, 2. 


In this first kind of Parallelism, we sometimes meet with 
three lines to a stanza, as in one of the examples given 
above, (Ps. cxvi. 3.,) and as in the following :—* 


That day, let it become darkness ; 

Let not God from above behold it, 

Nor the flowing light shine upon it, 

Let darkness and the night of death obscure it; 

Let thick clouds descend upon it, 

And the blackness of the day terrify it. 

That night, let utter darkness seize it; 

Let it not be united with the days of the year, 

Nor come into the number of the months.—Job iii, 4—6. 

There are also stanzas of four, and even five lines; and 

in these, we sometimes, but not often, find the parallels ar- 
ranged alternately, the first line answering to the third, and 
the second to the fourth. ‘This should be particularly at- 


7 In these parallel triplets, or stanzas of three lines, it is often the case that 
only two of the lines are synonymous. 
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tended to; for otherwise, the reader will meet with difficulty 
in tracing the sense. Thus :— 


And ye said, Nay, but on horses will we flee ; 
Therefore shall ye be put to flight: 
And on swift coursers will we ride; 
Therefore shall they be swift that pursue you.—Isa. xxx. 16. 


Or thus :— 


Who is there among you that feareth Jehovah ? 
Let him hearken unto the voice of his servant: 
That walketh in darkness, and hath no light ? 
Let him trust in the name of Jehovah, 
And rest himself on the support of his God.—Isa. 1. 10. 


Such are the synonymous parallels, diversified by couplets, 
triplets, stanzas of four lines, and stanzas of five. 


Il. The second kind of Parallelism is called the antithetic; 
that in which two lines correspond with each other, by an 
opposition either in the expressions, or in the sense only. 
Accordingly, the degrees of contrast are various, from an 
exact contraposition of word to word through the whole 
sentence, down to a merely general contrariety in the two 
propositions. ‘This kind of Parallelism abounds in the Prov- 
erbs; and it is sometimes found in the Psalms and Prophets. 
The following are examples :— 


A wise son rejoiceth his father; 

But a foolish son is the grief of his mother.—Prov. x. 1. 
The memory of the just is a blessing ; 

But the name of the wicked shall rot—Prov. x. 7. 
Many seek the face of the prince ; 

But justice to man is from Jehovah.—Prov. xxix. 26. 


We have given one instance of this kind, in the former part 
of the article. 


If. The third kind is called the synthetic, or, the con- 
structive. ‘This is more indefinite than either of the two 
former; the Parallelism consisting chiefly in the similar 
construction of the lines, without regard to their equivalent 
or opposite meaning. he thought is carried forward with 
some addition, in the successive members, and a corres- 
pondence is maintained between the different propositions, 
with respect to the shape and turn of the sentence. ‘Thus :— 


Praise ye Jehovah, ye of the earth, 
‘Ye sea-monsters, and all deeps; 
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Fire and hail, snow and vapor, 
Stormy wind, executing his command ; 
Mountains, and all hills, 
Fruit-trees, and cedars; 
Wild beasts, and all cattle, 
Reptiles, and birds of wing; 
Kings of the earth, and all people, 
Princes, and all judges of the earth ; 
» Youths, and also virgins, 
Old men, together with the children, 
Let them praise the name of Jehovah, 
For his name alone is exalted ; 
His majesty above earth and heaven.—Ps. cxlviii. 7—13. 
Again ,— 
The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul ; 
The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. 
The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart ; 
The commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. 
The fear ofthe Lord is clean, enduring forever ; 
The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.— 
Ps. xix. 7—9. 
Again,— 
These six things Jehovah hateth, * 
And seven are the abomination of his soul : 
Lofty eyes, and a lying tongue, 
And hands shedding innocent blood ; 
A heart fabricating wicked thoughts ; 
Feet hastily running to mischief}; 
A false witness breathing out lies, 
_ And the sower of strife between brethren.—Prov.vi.16—19. 


We might go on to point out several subordinate varieties 
in the three kinds of Parallelism that distinguish Hebrew 
Poetry ; but the general form in which the subject is now 
stated, will be less perplexing, while at the same time it will 
answer the common purposes of the reader. A little atten- 
tion will, in most cases, enable him to trace the peculiarity. 
and to avail himself of the assistance it offers in the business 
of interpretation. 

If we have the curiosity to inquire into the origin of this 
remarkable form of verse, two considerations are presented, 
as accounting for it. 1. One of them is drawn from the 
manner in which the Jews were accustomed to sing or chant 
their sacred hymns, viz. in alternate strains, by opposite 
choirs which responded to each other. ‘Traces of this cus- 
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tom are found in all periods of their history, from the ear- 
liest to the latest ages3 The adaptation of Parallelism 
to this method of performance, is seen at once. 2. The 
other consideration is drawn from the stage of mental cul- 
ture at which the Jews stood. A people who, like them, 
have reached but a low degree of intellectual development, 
can readily comprehend only the more general and direct re- 
lations of things; and this simplicity of thought marks 
their discourse. In the utterance of their conceptions, they 
speak in short sentences, which involve the fewest relations 
and which do not flow continuously onward. There is a 
want of versatility and variety in the expression of such 
a people. They struggle with their language. They strive 
to express themselves fully, and to present their subject in 
its different lights ; but, not finding words accommodated to 
the more delicate shades of thought, they repeat the same 
thing in synonymous terms or figures, with a little amplifi- 
cation; and then proceed to another idea, going through 
with a similar process in its utterance. Now, let such a 
people direct their attention to rhythmical composition, and 
their discourse will naturally enough fall into sentences of 
two parallel members, either synonymous or contrasted, such 
as we have adduced. Verses of three, or four, or five mem- 
bers, require a greater degree of practice and skill, to preserve 
the harmony ; and parallels of the synthetic kind, as we have 
called them, are, if the passage be long, the result of a more 
complete expression at the first trial, and of a more unbroken 
continuity of thought. A.B 


ABT ESY i 
“ The Wicked shall be turned into Hell,” §:c. 


The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that forget God. 
—Ps, ix. 17. 


Wirs regard to this noted passage, there are two or three 
facts which, we suppose, are acknowledged by all acquaint- 
ed with the subject, whatsoever be their creed, 1. The 
word here translated hell, is Sheol, signifying primarily 


3 See Exod. xv. I—21.—1 Samuel xviii. 6, 7.—Ezra iii. 10, 11. 
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“the under-world, the region of the dead, the grave, the 
sepulchre, the region of ghosts or departed spirits,” * and 
not meaning, commonly at least, a future state of punish- 
ment. 2. The passage itself is a parallel couplet, (as we 
have illustrated the term in the preceding article,) and is 
properly arranged thus : 

The wicked shall be turned into Sheol, 

All the nations that forget God ;— 
for the copulative and between the lines, is an insertion of 
our translators, and does not belong here. 

These facts will be universally admitted. Accordingly “the 
nations that forget God,” in the second line, is parallel with 
“the wicked,” in the first ; a repetition, or amplification, of 
the same thing. In other words, “the wicked,” of whom 
David was here speaking, were not individual sinners, but 
those “nations” that forgot God. Such is the natural im- 
port of the text itself, according to the laws of parallelism. 
If we now examine the entire Psalm to which it belongs, 
we shall find that here David invariably uses the term “the 
wicked,” with the same special reference ; that is, as parallel 
with “nations,” or “the heathen.” See v. 5:— 

Thou hast rebuked the heathen, 
Thou hast destroyed the wicked, 
Thou hast put out their name forever; 
‘where “the wicked” and “the heathen” are the same. 
Again, v. 15, 16 :— 
The heathen are sunk down in the pit that they made, 
In the net which they hid, is their own foot taken; 
The Lord is known by the judgment he executeth ; 
The wicked is snared in the work of his own hands, 


These verses, together with the text, are the only instances 
in which he uses the term “the wicked,” in the course of this 
Psalm ; and it is plain that, throughout the whole, he means 
by it “the heathen,” those “nations that forgot God,” and 
that he does not here refer to sinners individually. Let this 
be particularly observed. It may be well to remark also, 
that the word translated nations, in the text, and in the last 
verse of this Psalm, is the same that is rendered the heathen, 
in the other verses, and indeed throughout the Old Testa- 
ment; so that it is literally “all the heathen who forget 
God.” All nations, except the Jews, were heathens. 


’ Such, says Prof. Stuart, is the “ obvious or literal sense of Sheol,” Exe- 
getical Essays, &c. on Future Punishment. p. 77. 
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If the reader has had the patience to follow us through 
these dry but important details, he will see that the natural 
meaning of the text is simply this: that the wicked heathen 
nations should be driven into the region of the dead, or 
destroyed. As to the general sense, the idea is the same 
that is expressed in the following passages :—“ The nation 
and kingdom that will not serve thee, shall perish; yea, 
those nations shall be utterly wasted.” “If they will not 
obey, I will utterly pluck up and destroy that nation, saith 
the Lord.”? Other instances might be quoted of an idea 
which so frequently occurs in the Old Testament. 

Should it now be asked, in the way of cavil, Why David 
said this specially of the wicked heathen nations, since all 
nations, righteous as well as wicked, Jewish as well as 
heathen, must alike go to the place of the dead?—let the 
querist first answer his own question in reference to the 
other passages in which the same idea is confessedly ex- 
pressed. It may be remarked, however, that the peculiarity 
of the declaration as it relates to the wicked heathen nations, 
in all these cases as well as in the text, is, that they were to 
be brought to a premature and violent end; they should be 
turned back, (such is the literal translation,) into Sheol, or 
the place of the dead. The natural course of their exist- 
ence should be interrupted in some signal manner. 

And with regard to the text, there is a circumstance still 
more significant, that accounts for the introduction of the 
idea here. The general theme of this entire Psalm is a 
thanksgiving to God for his recent judgment on some of 
David’s heathen enemies; an exultation over their defeat, 
and a prayer, in the most confident terms, that God would 
still afford his aid and protection, and continue to judge the 
heathen. So that the text, if taken in the sense we have 
pointed out, falls naturally into the train of thought here; 
but as it is commonly explained, it becomes an abrupt propo- 
sition, breaking up the context, and having no more busi- 
ness here, than it would have, say in a religious Ode for the 
celebration of American Independence. We will introduce 
enough of this Psalm to show the current of thought that 
runs through it; without, however, arranging the lines in 
the form of parallels, though we shall indicate to the reader 
the manner in which it is to be done. David begins with 
praise to God: ‘I will be glad and rejoice in thee ;—I will 


3 Jsa. 1x. 12. Jer. xii. 17: 
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sing praise to thy name, O thou Most High. When mine 
enemies are turned back,—they shall fall and perish at thy 
presence ;—for thou hast maintained my right and my 
cause ;—thou sattest in the throne judging right:—thou 
hast rebuked the heathen, [Heb. goim] ;—thou hast destroy- 
ed the wicked ;—thou hast put out their name forever and 
ever.” (v.2—5.) After an exultation over the defeat of 
these, and some pious reflections on the faithfulness of God 
to his servants, he prays, in reference both to those enemies 
who had been thus destroyed, and to others whom he hoped 
to see overcome :—‘‘ Have mercy upon me, O Lord ;—con- 
sider my trouble from them that hate me,—thou that liftest 
me up from the gates of death ;—that I may show forth all 
thy praise in the gates of the daughter of Zion ;—I will 
rejoice in thy salvation. The heathen [goim| are sunk 
down in the pit that they made ;—in the net which they hid 
is their own foot taken ;—the Lord is known by the judg- 
ment which he executeth ;—the wicked is snared in the 
work of hisown hand. The wicked shall be turned back 
into Sheol; % all the nations [goim] that forget God ;—for 
the needy shall not always be forgotten,—the expectation of 
the poor shall not perish forever. Arise, O Lord, let not 
man prevail;—let the heathen [goim| be judged in thy 
sight ;—put them in fear, O Lord,—that the nations | goim| 
may know themselves to be but men.” (v. 13—20.) 
Nothing can be more natural than the introduction of the 
idea here, that all the heathen nations were to be turned 
back into destruction, when they assaulted “the gates of 
Zion,” as had been experienced by those who had already 
made the attempt. ‘There may indeed be a question which 
it would be difficult perhaps to answer, but which it is of no 
importance, however, to settle, whether David here uses 
the term Sheol literally, for the death, the slaughter of the 
heathen armies ; or hyperbolically, for extreme national de- 
pression, as Christ used the corresponding Greek word 
hades, in reference to the approaching desolation of Caper- 
naum.* H. B. %* 


3 Tt may be remarked that both the idea and the form of the expression, 
here, in their general character, are the same that are introduced with a 
more particular reference, in verse 3, of this Psalm. There, it is said,— 
“When mine enemies are turned back, they shall fall and perish at thy pres- 
ence;” here, it is said—* The wicked—all the nations that forget God— 
shall be turned back into Sheol,” or into that condition which is expressed 
in the former passage by their falling and perishing. 

4 Matt xi. 23. Luke x. 15. 
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Arr. VII. 
Nature of Conversion. 


Few subjects have excited more attention in the religious 
world, than that of conversion. 'The lapse of time produces 
no abatement of interest with respect to this branch of 
Christian doctrine. The friends of religion at the present 
day, if we may judge from their professions and efforts, feel 
as deep and lively a concern for the conversion and salva- 
tion of sinners, as those of any other period since the first 
promulgation of the gospel. It isa pervading opinion of the 
age in which we live, that, if sinners would indulge any 
reasonable expectation of deliverance from condemnation, 
or of pardon and peace, “through the redemption there is 
in Christ Jesus,” they must repent and be converted. 'This 
sentiment is confined to no party or sect. It is held by the 
great body of the Christian world. Some difference of 
opinion exists, it is true, respecting the nature of conversion ; 
the means by which it may be effected; and also with re- 
gard to the consequences which follow it ; but still there is an— 
entire unity of sentiment with respect to the necessity of the 
change itself. Hence the zeal and perseverance with which 
the public teachers, among the respective sects into which 
the Christian world is divided and sub-divided, urge this 
subject upon the attention of their congregations. And 
whatever the religious community may think of our own 
denomination, all Universalists believe in the necessity of 
conversion. We find it distinctly taught in the Bible; and 
with us, this is an infallible standard of truth and duty. But 
still we think there is a prevailing misapprehension with 
respect to the nature of Christian conversion ; anda lament- 
able want of distinctness and precision in the language em- 
ployed when treating upon it. This is generally too vague 
and indefinite to convey correct ideas, or to be attended with 
any useful practical results. Hence it often happens that 
the conversions which occur during seasons of religious ex- 
citement, do not improve, to any considerable extent, the in- 
tellectual or moral condition of their subjects. ‘The con- 
verts on these occasions are solemnly assured by their spirit- 
ual guides, in whom they place implicit confidence, that they 
have been “converted ;” that they are now “in Christ 
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Jesus,” and have become “new creatures ;” that they are 
no longer obnoxious to the “divine displeasure and wrath ; ” 
and, provided they “hold fast the profession of their faith,” 
they will be acquitted “at the day of judgment, and escape 
the miseries of eternal damnation.” Now, if by any means, 
a sincere conviction of the truth of such representations can 
be effected, especially in minds naturally timid, and which 
have been thrown, by previous efforts, into a state of ex- 
treme alarm, a very sensible change must be the conse- 
quence. Imaginary evils exert the same influence over the 
human mind as those which are real. They produce the 
same thrilling and intensely painful apprehensions. Hence 
the assurance of escape from some great calamity, though it 
exist only in the imagination, will awaken the same joy and 
transport, as would be experienced on any signal instance of 
good fortune. Sucha result is natural and inevitable. Sim- 
ilar remarks are applicable to the cherished expectation of 
imaginary good. Present enjoyment by no means requires 
that an anticipated blessing be ever actually possessed ; or 
that it be really attended by all those circumstances and 
facts with which a fruitful and highly excited fancy may in- 
vest it. It is enough for this purpose, that a firm belief be 
exercised in the existence and value of the expected good, 
and in the ultimate possession of it. 

It is, then, certain, that religious conversions may be ef- 
fected by means which are wholly fictitious. How often 
has this been done by the excitement of groundless fears, and 
the awakening of visionary hopes. But such changes cannot 
be genuine, Christian conversions. 'They are spurious, and 
cannot, in the nature of things, effect any real improvement 
of spiritual condition. 'They may powerfully affect the 
mind; they may arouse, to an extravagant degree, its fears 
and its hopes; they may impart to it a new and very won- 
derful activity ; but they cannot enlighten and regulate its 
operations, nor give a proper and useful direction to its noble 
and diversified capacities. ‘These spurious conversions may 
also move the affections; they may stir them mightily and 
strangely ; but they cannot impart to them spiritual purity, 
and true moral elevation; nor can they engage the soul, 
heartily and understandingly, in the cause of « pure religion, 
and undefiled before God and the Father.’ It should also 
be remembered, that conversion does not, necessarily, imply a 
change from bad to good, or from good to better. It may turn 
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its subjects from good to bad, and from bad to worse. The 
humble and devoted Christian, through the frailty of his na- 
ture, and the force of unholy and sceptical influences with 


‘which he unfortunately comes in contact, may be converted 


* 


to infidelity. He may retrograde, step by step, till he reaches 
the cold and gloomy regions of Atheism. A publican may 
be converted tu a Pharisee—a benighted heathen may be 
converted to a nominal Christian, and still, with respect to 
the real spirit and doctrines of genuine Christianity, be no 
less benighted, and no less a heathen than he was before. 
Now, in all these instances, and in thousands of others, which 
might be named, the changes effected would be real conver- 
sions ; but who will pretend that they would improve the 
spiritual condition of the converts? They would obviously 
make it worse. ‘Take the case of a publican converted to a 
Pharisee. Our Lord said to the Pharisees, “ Verily, I say 
unto you, that the publicans and the harlots go into the king- 
dom of God before you.” Matt. xxi. 31. And again, “Woun- 
to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye compass sea 
and land to make one proselyte ; and when he is made, ye 
make him two-fold more the child of hell than yourselves.” 
Matt. xxiii. 15. To make a proselyte of a person, was, 
to convert him to the religion of the Pharisees, to their “ tra- 
ditions, which made void the law of God; and such a con- 
version, inthe view of Jesus, tended directly and powerfully 
to augment the sum of spiritual wickedness ; and this must 
inevitably have been its tendency. 


From the foregoing remarks, it is perfectly obvious, it 
would seem, that an increase of holiness, or of sound, prac- 
tical morality, cannot be certainly inferred from the number 
of conversions which may be effected on occasions of reli- 
gious excitement. 'There may be, we have seen, real con- 
versions which do not bring the subjects of them any nearer 
to “the knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus,” nor to the 
spirit and practice of his religion, than they were before. 
Their attention may be diverted to new objects and pursuits, 
and yet their hearts be as unholy, as deeply imbued with 
the spirit of the world, as they ever were. Of these facts 
there can be no doubt. On the principle that a publican in 
the days of Christ could be converted to a Pharisee, and be 
made worse by it, a careless, or immoral member of a Chris- 
tian community, in our day, may be arrested in his career, 
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and brought into an open profession of religion, without 
receiving any substantial benefit by the event. He may 
alter his external course of conduct; he may connect him- 
self with new associates ; he may become a prominent mem- 
ber of a Christian church, and a real zealot in religion ; and 
after all, his religion may be of so spurious a kind, as 
actually to increase the hostility of his heart and life to the 
nature and requisitions of pure Christianity. Such results 
often occur, it is to be feared, in the conversions produced 
by the extravagant and frenzied movements in modern 
revivals. The converts may, perhaps, obtain new hearts; 
but they are as hard, and¥ more contracted, with respect to 
the fine and generous sympathies of human nature, than the 
old ones were. 

I may remark again, that very erroneous opinions are 
entertained with respect to the nature of Christian con- 
version; in other words, respecting what it is precise- 
ly, which this change does for the sinner. If we may 
judge from the language generally used, when speaking 
upon this subject, many indulge the idea that conversion 
confers some essentially new properties upon those who 
experience it. They seem, at least, to think that when a 
sinner is converted, he is put in possession of certain impor- 
tant powers and attributes, of which he was before destitute ; 
in a word, that the essential principles in his moral constitu- 
tion are exchanged for new ones. But this is a gross mis- 
take. All the essential principles in the moral constitution 
of man were conferred upon him by his Maker, and no 
power can change their nature, or substitute others in their 
stead. It is not the province of conversion to confer princi- 
ples and affections, but to quicken and give a proper direc- 
tion to those already possessed. It turns the mind from the 
vanities and trifles of the world, to the great doctrines and 
duties and hopes of religion. It draws off the affections of 
the heart from forbidden and criminal objects, and places 
them upon God and holiness and heaven. With respect to 
his own consciousness, therefore, the convert to real Chris- 
tianity is “a new creature.’ He has new views, new feel- 
ings, new desires, new hopes ; he lives a new life, and finds 
himself in a new and very happy state of mind and of heart. 
But in this revolution there has been no communication 
of new powers, physical, intellectual or moral. The sin- 
ner had the same substantial properties and affections be- 
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fore his conversion, as after ; but, by this change, they have 
been powerfully wrought upon, and directed to new and 
proper objects. ‘The light and peace enjoyed, are the legiti- 
mate fruits of the religion embraced ; not of the particular 
process by which the sinner is brought into the faith and 
profession of it. It is the exclusive province of “the truth 
as itis in Jesus” toenlighten and sanctify the soul ; not of 
any essentially renovating power, or tendency, in the mere 
actofconversion. Were thetruths and disclosures of Chris- 
tianity substantially the same, in their nature, as those of Ju- 
daism or Paganism, the conversion of a Jew or a Pagan to the 
gospel, would do him nogood. It would make him neither 
a better,a happier, nora more usefulman. But Christianity, 
in its very nature, in its distinguishing spirit, in all its essen- 
tial principles and disclosures, is invested with the power of 
sanctification, of enlightening the understanding and purify- 
ing the heart ; and conversion is simply the act by which the 
sinner is brought under its dominion. It does not perfect 
the convert in Christian knowledge or holiness ; but merely 
places him in a condition to be perfected, in the school of 
Christ, where he may “ grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of the Son of God, until he comes to a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” Hence we 
perceive how little dependence can reasonably be placed on 
the mere fact of religious conversions, however numerous 
they may be; and also how important it is to examine, with 
all possible care, the nature and tendency of the doctrines 
which converts are brought to espouse. Such a scrutiny is 
rendered necessary by the fact, that the benefits of the 
change, if any shall result from it, will depend essentially 
upon the character of the sentiments embraced ; for the act 
of conversion, of itself, as we have seen, is only the diversion 
of the powers and affections from one object and employment 
to others ; and these will of course prove beneficial or detri- 
mental, as their nature and tendency may be good or bad. 


The correctness of the foregoing view of conversion will 
receive additional confirmation, when it is considered, that 
it is in strict accordance with the popular acceptation of the 
word; and also, that it expresses its lexicographical and 
proper import. Few terms are of more general application 
and use than this. It is as often applied to secular concerns, 
as to those of religion and morals, and perhaps, oftener ; but 
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in no instance does it imply the communication of a new 
nature, or of new essential properties of any kind. Wheat 
is converted into flour, and this again into bread, the staff 
of life. Wool and flax are converted into cloths, and the 
cloths into articles of dress, and to many other purposes of 
usefulness and of ornament. Clay is converted into bricks, 
and these, with wood, stone, and other materials, into ships, 
dwellings, places of business, temples of worship, and num- 
berless implements and utensils of domestic and general util- 
ity and convenience. 'The richer ores of the earth are also 
subjected to a process of conversion, and thereby made to 
subserve various important purposes in the economy of hu- 
man life; particularly, to assume the form and character of 
money. In this state, these otherwise useless materials be- 
come one of the chief contributors to the wealth, prosperity 
and happiness, both of nations and of individuals ; andalso a 
very powerful aid to the progress of civilization, government, 
laws, of the arts and sciences, literature, morals and religion ; 
and indeed of everything which ennobles the character, and 
blesses the condition of:man. But in none of the cases to 
which I have alluded, nor in any other to which it is appli- 
cable, does the process of conversion indicate anything more 
than the appropriation of an object to a new purpose or use. 
And this is plainly its whole import in every instance in 
which it occurs, or is alluded to,in the sacred writings ; and 
also in the standard works of popular theologians. In these, 
we meet with a correctness and precision of language upon 
this subject, which do not occur in ordinary sermons, and 
religious conversation ; and it is to the erroneous impressions 
which these make upon the minds of people, to which the 
remarks in the present article refer. When the object of 
making proselytes is out of sight, the well-informed revival- 
ist himself will communicate clear and correct sentiments 
upon this matter; he will tell us that “regeneration is the 
infusion of grace into the soul, and conversion the exercise 
of that grace.” This is true. It is substantially the very 
doctrine for which I have contended, and which I have 
endeavored to illustrate, in this communication. 


Let us now refer to the Scriptures, and see if they do not fully 
confirm the view which I have taken of the suilect. Itisa 
fact worthy of notice, and of which people generally are not 
aware, perhaps, that, frequently as the term conversion occurs 
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‘in modern sermons, exhortations, and writings on the subject 
of religion, it is to be found but once only in the Bible. This 
is in the book of Acts, xv.3. A question arose among the breth- 
ren at Antioch, whether the Jewish rite of circumcision was 
essential to Christian salvation. Certain men which came 
there from Judea insisted that it was; that even a Gentile 
could not be saved without submitting to it. “Except ye 
be circumcised,” said they, “after the manner of Moses, ye 
cannot be saved.”—verse 1. Paul and Barnabas, who hap- 
pened to be present at the time, strenuously opposed this 
innovation upon the doctrine of their Master; and after 
“much disputation ” with the authors of it, it was “ deter- 
mined that Paul and Barnabas,” with some others, should 
go up to Jerusalem, and take the advice of “the apostles and 
elders upon this question.”—verse 2. “ And being brought 
on their way by the church, they passed through Phenice 
and Samaria, declaring the conversion of the Gentiles; and 
they caused great joy unto all the brethren.’’—verse 3. 
Here is the only passage of Scripture, if I mistake not, in 
which the term conversion is directly used ; and what does 
itmean? Not surely that the Gentiles had become thorough- 
ly acquainted with the gospel; nor, that. their hearts were 
fully imbued with its spirit. Neither of these things were 
true. They had not yet reached a state of Christian matu- 
rity. They were merely babes in Christ; and still retained 
many of their heathen errors and vices. The entire remov- 
al of these, required time, and was to be effected only by the 
operation of the Spirit of God through the agency of Chris- 
tian principles and influences. What change had there been 
wrought in these Gentiles? JI answer, a change of mind, of 
feeling, of purpose, and of pursuits. By the preaching of 
the apostles, they had been induced to “turn from dumb 
idols, to the living God.” In plain language, they had re- 
nounced Paganism, and come into the belief, and open pro- 
fession of Christianity ; and, being now under the influence 
of its instructions and institutions, they were in the direct 
way to have their minds fully enlightened, and their hearts 
thoroughly regenerated. 'These things formed the sum of 
their conversion, and the whole cause of the “great joy” 
which was experienced on the announcement of the fact. 
The conversion of Saul of Tarsus is worthy of very special 
notice. He was a bigoted Jew. His prejudices and hatred 
against Jesus and his religion were deep and inveterate. In 
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his madness, he “breathed out threatenings and slaughter” 
against every Christian. His persecutions extended from 
city to city, and fell indiscriminately upon “ men, women, 
and children.” But this furious persecutor was arrested in 
his mad career. He was converted ; and became a most de- 
voted friend of Jesus, of his followers, and of his religion. 
His opinions, feelings, purposes, and habits were all changed. 
He once, ‘verily thought that he ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth ;” he hated him, 
and sought to kill his followers; but now he “ verily 
thought that he ought to do” nothing contrary to his name ; 
he ardently loved him, and was firmly resolved to be gov- 
erned by his counsels. “Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do!” was the language of his lips and of his heart. A won- 
derful conversion indeed. Happy would it be for the world, 
did all of which sectarists boast at the present day resemble 
it in character and consequences. But what produced this 
amazing change in Saul? Was it a power inseparable from 
the simple act of conversion? No; this surprising revolu- 
tion was effected by ‘a light from heaven, above the bright- 
ness of the sun, shining round about him,” and into his 
mind and heart.—Acts xxvi. 13. It was the ineffable splen- 
dor of “the grace of God which bringeth salvation to all 
men,” which accomplished this great work. And what did 
this marvellous change do for Saul? Did it perfect him in 
the Christian character? No; it wasonly the first step in the 
upward course of a follower of the Lamb. He knew but 
little of either Christian truth or duty. He deeply felt his 
spiritual barrenness ; and resolved not to be “ disobedient to 
the heavenly visions”? he might afterwards receive. 


Thad intended to refer to other Scriptures; and also to 
remark upon another error which prevails on the subject 
before me ; but room fails, and I must dismiss it, at least for 
the present. If the suggestions already offered shall serve in 
any degree, to guard the reader against being deceived and 
misled by popular misapprehensions of the general topic up- 
on which I have treated, my labor will be amply rewarded. 


Ss. S. 


‘ 
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Arr. VIII. 
Necessity and F'ree- Will. 


WHETHER it be possible to’ cast any additional light on 
a subject which has been investigated by the most profound 
scholars and theologians of different ages, and which still 
remains in dispute between the most learned of our own 
times, is a question not easily answered. Whether it be 
profitable to bestow labor on so difficult a subject, or to in- 
vite the public to read anything which can now be offered 
on it, may be a question which different individuals will 
answer differently. But, whether the humble writer of this 
article is capable of contributing any thing to render the 
great question respecting necessity and free-will better un- 
derstood than it now is, is a matter on which most people 
will, doubtless, agree. They will come at once to the con- 
clusion, that if all the learning, study and talent, which 
have been devoted to the investigation of this subject, have 
suffered it still to remain in the dark and in dispute, no 
hope can be reasonably entertained that the writer of this 
will succeed in settling the controversy. 'To this very ra- 
tional conclusion he will himself readily subscribe. He 
will not say that he has no expectation of rendering some 
hittle service in the work of investigating the subject; but 
as to settling the question, by placing it beyond doubt, or 
debate, he has not the vanity to expect it. 


There is one fault in the method commonly pursued by 
disputants, when debating the question respecting necessity 
and free-will, which ought to be corrected. He who con- 
tends for the freedom of the will, generally resorts to the 
expedient of refuting his opponent by stating what he calls 
the necessary inferences that must be drawn from a denial 
of such freedom. One of these appalling inferences charges 
the Creator with being the author of all the sin which 
his moral law bas charged against mankind! Another, is 
the awful absurdity of making no distinction between vir- 
tue and vice. If men-act from necessity, if they are not 
free as to the determination of the will, it is contended that 
the act of such an agent cannot, properly, be said to be vir- 
tuous or vicious, praiseworthy or blameworthy. A third in- 
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ference renders all law useless, all promises and threaten- 
ings mere mockery. Of what service can a law of special 
commandments be to one who must act in a certain way, 
and act necessarily, aud who does not possess the freedom 
of his own will? Such inferences and such arguments, 
thrown together in a manner which shows the hearty in- 
indignation of the disputant, fully satisfy him that he has 
refuted his antagonist, and that his triumph is complete. 

But, however satisfied the defender of free-will renders 
himself, by this mode of reasoning, be has not succeeded in 
carrying conviction to the understanding of the believer in 
the doctrine of necessity. Even if he has confused his 
mind, or confounded him, he has neither enlightened his 
understanding, nor convinced him that the real freedom of 
man’s will does exist. He did not consider, all the time he 
was drawing these inferences, and flashing them in the 
face of his opponent, that they were not such as his oppo- 
nent drew from the principles of his belief. Even allowing 
these inferences to be fairly drawn, so long as they are not 
seen and allowed, they can neither enlighten nor convince. 
Here, then, is a fault in the mode of argument, which ought 
to be avoided. Such a method is worse than useless. 

On the other hand, the believer in the doctrine of neces- 
sity commits the same fault; for he proceeds in the same 
manner to refute his opponent, by drawing such inferences 
from his premises, as he himself thinks are fairly deduci- 
ble; but which are, after all the use he makes of them, not 
such as his opponent either sees or allows. One of these 
inferences denies the divine prescience, and contends that 
if all human actions are not fixed and certain, they could 
not be foretold, nor even foreknown. Another inference 
denies the entire dependence of man on the Creator ; for, if 
man possesses a moral freedom, by which he is capable of 
doing or not doing the same thing ; capable of willing to do, 
or of not willing to do, the same thing; he is not dependent 
on God, nor on any other being, for a willto act in such a 
case. Another shows, that if man is a free agent in deter- 
mining his own will, and is thus independent of a Supreme 
Power, he can, with all possible propriety, arrogate to him- 
self all the praise due to his virtuous actions; and that he 
has no reason to be thankful to the Creator, either for 
them, or for their just reward. By bringing together these 
and other inferences, the disputant thinks he has won a vic- 
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tory over his antagonist, and settled the question in debate, 
in favor of the doctrine of necessity. But the fact is, these 
and like inferences are not such as the believer in the free- 
dom of the will draws from his premises, nor does he under- 
stand their necessary relation to them. The labor, there- 
fore, is lost, for no instruction or conviction is effected by it. 
This method of reasoning is equally faulty on one side of 
the argument, as on the other. It is useless on both. 

It is allowed that incorrect premises may be successfully 
refuted by their legitimate inferences, which, by running 
into gross absurdities, will show that the premises which 
afford them, must be wrong. But in such cases it is neces- 
sary to convince the understanding that those inferences, on 
which so much depends, are in fact justly drawn. Here, 
the power of perception should be clear; the mind should 
not be under the influence of prejudice ; and the understand- 
ing should be capable of comprehending the whole subject 
in debate. Without these advantages, there is great liability 
of drawing such inferences from premises as they will not 
justly afford. 


If we wish to maintain that man possesses such a freedom 
of will as is contended for by those who deny the doctrine 
of strict necessity,—to say that if this freedom does not exist, 
God is the author of all the sin in the world, does not seem to 
be the proper way to doit. ‘The reason is obvious. Because, 
we may be of the opinion, that a sinful act may be traced 
back into innocent causes; and if we deem this possible, we 
shall see at once that God may, in some proper sense, be the 
author, the innocent author, of sin. 'The proper way to 
prove that we possess that freedom of will which stands in 
opposition to necessity, would be, to show that we could 
will to do something without being induced by any influ- 
ence to which the will, when determined, can be imputed. 
We are in the common habit of asking each other, Why did 
you do thus and so? and we are also in the habit of offer- 
ing certain specific reasons which induced us to choose or 
will so to do. Now, in all such cases, we acknowledge that 
we were influenced by the reasons assigned, to do those 
things, and that we should not have done them, had not 
those reasons existed. In no such instance, then, does the 
liberty of the will, so called, appear. With a view to- bring 
the subject into a clear light, we will ask,—Why men till 
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the ground? The true answer is, they do so that thereby 
they may procure their sustenance. Now, when this true 
and honest answer is arrayed before our understanding in 
all its true character, we discover an influence acting on the 
human mind, whose effective majesty shows us very clearly 
that in this case we do not possess the freedom of will con- 
tended for. It seems that this single case will serve as an 
example of all other cases, in which we can assign any 
cause that induced us to exert our powers. And if so, it 
shows us that in order to find a case in which we exercise 
the freedom that we are in search of, it must be one in 
which we will without the least inducement, and in which 
our will does not depend on any pre-existing circumstance 
or cause. The moment we are able to discover any cause 
which induced us to will a certain thing, or action, that 
moment we discover the absence of that free-will which 
stands opposed to the doctrine of necessity. 

As it has been suggested in the preceding paragraph, that 
the opinion may be entertained that the divine Being can 
be the innocent cause of sin, the reader may desire to have 
this subject so canvassed that its propriety shall be made to 
appear. That we may make this subject plain by the au- 
thority of the Scriptures, we will call up two circumstances. 
The first is the case of Pharaoh, king of Egypt. See Exo- 
dus vii. 3, 4. “And I will harden Pharaoh’s heart, and 
multiply my signs and my wonders in the land of Egypt. 
But Pharaoh shall not hearken unto you, that [ may lay 
my hand upon Egypt, and bring forth mine armies, and my 
people the children of Israel, out of the land of Egypt, by 
great judgments.” That there was sin in the hardness of 
Pharaoh’s heart, and that there was cruel wickedness in his 
practice, no one willask to have proved. Here we may state, 
what many consider a hard question, and ask, how God 
could be the innocent cause of this hardness of Pharaoh’s 
heart? The answer is both ready and clear: That which 
God designed to bring about and accomplish by the means 
of this hardness of heart, was a great good. It was both 
the deliverance of the children of Israel, and the manifesta- 
tion of the judgments of God to them and the Egyptians, 
Now, if God designed that good should result from the 
hardening of Pharaoh’s heart, he meant it for good; which 
shows that he was innocent in causing this hardness of 
heart. ‘The reader will at once see that the scripture above 
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quoted must be denied, or God’s innocency in being the 
cause of the hardness of Pharaoh’s heart, must be acknowl- 
edged. ‘The other case which we select from the Scriptures, 
is stated thus: “But though he [Christ] had done so many 
miracles before them, yet they believed not on him: that 
the saying of Esaias the prophet might be fulfilled, which 
he spake, Lord, who hath believed our report? and to whom 
hath the arm of the Lord been revealed? Therefore they 
could not believe, because that Esaias said again, He hath 
blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart, that they 
should not see with their eyes, nor understand with their 
heart, and be converted, and I should heal them. These 
things said Esaias, when he saw his glory and spake of 
him.”! No one will ask us to prove that there was sin in 
the hardness of the hearts of the Jews who rejected Jesus 
and put him to death. Here the same reasoning will 
appear just, which was presented in the former case; and 
the innocency of God, in being the cause of the blindness of 
the Jews, and the hardness of their heart, will appear in the 
glorious end which God purposed to accomplish by such 
means. Many similar cases might be brought from the 
Scriptures, but the two already noticed may suflice. 


Other questions which belong to this controversy, and 
which are thought to be the most difficult to solve, are the 
following: If the divine Being has so constituted us that we 
act necessarily, wherein is the justice of that law which we 
disobey from this necessity under which we act? and 
wherein is the justice of our being condemned by that law ? 
To the understanding of many sincere and honest minds, 
these questions are doubtless unanswerable. That is, they 
view them as insuperable barriers against the scheme which 
involves them. After all, the difficulty of giving a rational 
and satisfactory answer to these questions may consist more 
in the erroneous habits which people have contracted, in 
their notions about sin and its punishments, than in any- 
thing which belongs to the questions. People seem to think 
that the Creator considers his creatures as a tyrant does his 
subjects. And as the absolute monarch imposes such laws 
on his subjects as he pleases, so the Creator deals with us. 
And as the monarch is one party, and his subjects another 
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party—so is our Creator a party by himself, and we his 
subjects, a party by ourselves. And according to all these 
notions the moral government of the universe proceeds: 
laws are made, offences committed, and punished ; commit- 
ted for the gratification of the offender, and punished for 
the gratification of revenge in the Sovereign. Now, the 
doctrine of necessity embraces a different scheme of moral 
government, altogether. It supposes that the Creator al- 
ways views his creatures as the work of his own hands, and 
all their powers, whether moral or physical, as his own 
gifts to them ; and that he has constituted all those powers 
entirely dependent on certain laws by which they are gov- 
erned. On account of the finite nature of all our powers 
of perception, we must reason, at least partly, on a finite 
scale. We may, then, suppose that the Creator, before he 
made mankind, designed the plan on which man should 
exist. He designed that man should be endowed with a 
corporeal body, and with mental powers, and a moral na- 
ture. Now, let us proceed with caution. Must we not 
grant, that whatever the Creator saw best for the crea- 
ture, he made provision for? and, also, that whatever 
he saw was not good for the creature, he sufficiently guard- 
ed against? These questions ought to be understood and 
settled, before we farther proceed. But the reader will say, 
they are understood, and are readily answered in the af- 
firmative. And it will be further said, that, to deny these 
facts would limit the divine goodness,—for, if the Creator 
did not grant to man, in his constitution, all which he saw 
would be of benefit to him, it proves a want of goodness in 
the Creator. And, on the other hand, if he did not suffi- 
ciently guard his creatures against whatever would, on the 
whole, be a damage to them, it proves the same want of 
goodness. If we are on safe ground thus far, we are ready 
to come to a solution of the difficult questions under con- 
sideration. Ifthe Creator saw that it would be best for man 
to pass through the experience of sin and guilt, he would 
make all the necessary provisions therefor. On the other 
hand, if the Creator had seen that it would be best for man 
never to experience either sin or guilt, he would have suf- 
ficiently guarded against it.. The justice of that law, which 
we disobey while acting by the law of necessity, appears, 
in that it was designed for our good. We could not expe- 
rience that sin and guilt which our Creator saw would be 
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for the best, if this law, which we transgress, were not 
given. And the justice of our condemnation appears, in 
that it was designed, by the infinitely wise and good Crea- 
tor, for our benefit. People generally believe, that the 
Creator is mercifully disposed to do us good, after we have 
become transgressors of his law, by granting us a season to 
repent in, and other means of grace, by which we may again 
secure his favor; but it seems difficult for thein to under- 
stand that, if the Father of our spirits had been as wise and 
good, when he first made man, as they think he now is, he 
would have sufficiently guarded us against what he foresaw 
would be, on the whole, a damage to us. 

It is very likely that the reader will say that, although 
the writer may have arrived at these answers to the forego- 
ing questions, on logical principles, yet the subject seems to 
remain in the dark. How, he will ask, can this law exist ? 
How can it administer condemnation, when we transgress 
it by acting necessarily? There seems to be something 
mysterious in all this. There is also incomprehensible 
mystery in our physical constitution. Our bodies are com- 
posed of the material elements, and are constituted ac- 
cording to the laws of matter; but we know that our 
bodies are subject to pain, which is the natural effect of 
the operations of the laws of matter. For instance; our 
flesh is subject. to feel pain by coming in contact with fire. 
This pain is very severe. Will any one doubt that it was 
wisely ordered, by the Creator, that we should be subject 
to this natural evil? It is very likely that our bodies 
might have all been consumed by fire, had it not been that 
its painful sensation naturally tends to guard us against it. 
So it may be said of sin, which is a necessary production 
of our moral constitutions and of our connection with ele- 
mentary passions; it would have, before now, consumed 
our race, had it not been for the pain which guilt brings 
to the mind. Now, there is, in reality, no more mystery 
in one of these cases than in the other. We cannot coni- 
prehend how these things are, though we know they exist. 
If the Creator saw that it would be for the best that we 
should experience sensations of guilt; if he knew that such 
an experience would finally give us a better relish for that 
moral and divine purity which is an essential characteris- 
tic of himself, or in any other way contribute to our ulti- 
mate benefit, he could not be at any loss how to constitute 
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us, and how to govern us, so as to bring all to pass which 
he thus foresaw would be for our good. And it seems 
reasonable, in this place, to suggest to the reader, that he 
must either allow that the Creator has ordered all these 
things accordingly as he saw good, or that he, having all 
the means in his hands so to do, has neglected to do it. 


It is generally allowed that the divine Being, in infinite 
wisdom and goodness, ordered the effects of Pharaoh’s hard- 
ness of heart and wicked conduct, and also the effeets of the 
hardness of the hearts of the Jews and their wickedly put- 
ting Jesus to death, ina way to advance his own purposes 
of grace and goodness. And this they are willing to allow 
is his practice in regard to all the wickedness in the world. 
But it seems that they are not aware of the fact, that they 
must either allow that the divine Raler is the author of all 
this sin, which he overrules to such an immense advantage, 
or that he is indebted for an opportunity of doing good in 
this way! He must look on all this mass of iniquity, and 
say, All this I can so overrule as to make all the results aris- 
ing from it, just what I purposed from all eternity ; but I am 
not the author of any part of it! Let us ask the question 
here, if it be not something remarkable, and even wonderful, 
that God should have had no agency in bringing evil into 
the world, and yet that it should so happen, that not one 
mite of evil should exist, more than just enough for God to 
overrule for good? We may farther ask, why is it any 
more contrary to sober reason, to allow that God is the inno- 
cent, the holy cause of sin, than to say, that in holiness and 
righteousness he overrules it for good? Whatever God can 
overrule for good, he may ordain for that purpose. 


Let us exercise our minds, on this very important sub- 
ject, by first allowing that the Creator has, in fact, given to 
man that freedom of will, which is opposed to the doctrine 
of necessity. ‘Thus, we have before us a moral agent who 
can act freely, and who is not embarrassed, by being under 
the necessity of acting in one way more than another. 
Now, as we allow that this free-agent is the creature of God, 
and that his free-agency is the gift of the Creator, we see, 
very clearly, the propriety of asking whether the Creator de- 
signed the free-agency which he gave to man, for any 
definite purpose that he knew would be answered by it? To 
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understand this question, let it be observed that the Creator 
has given to man what we call his natural senses, such as 
the organs of hearing, seeing, tasting, &c. These seem to 
have been given for certain purposes, which they fully an- 
swer. Now we ask, Did the Creator as wisely and as effect- 
ually adapt man’s free-agency to a definite end, as he did 
maw’s faculties of hearing and seeing? The plain fact is, 
we must allow, that whatever the Creator has brought into 
existence, he designed for some purpose; and that he adapt- 
ed it to the purpose for which he made it, and that he knew 
it could not fail to answer the end which he intended. Here, 
then, we find that we establish the doctrine of necessity, 
(however absurd it may seem,) by allowing free-agency . to 
exist ! 

It is frequently asked, Of what use are commandments, 
and promises of rewards for obedience, and threatenings for 
disobedience, if man does not possess freedom of will? But 
when we consider the nature of the subject, and look into it 
with caution, we see, at once, that there is much more pro- 
priety in asking, Of what use commandments, promises, and 
threatenings are, if man does possess freedom of will? Are 
not commandments, and promises, and threatenings, design- 
ed to act on the mind to induce or influence its choice, will, 
or determination ? Surely, no one will deny this. But is it 
not a very clear fact that if these are designed thus to act on 
the mind, and if they do in fact thus act, they do not leave 
the mind free? 'That the mind may be free, it must not be 
influenced. It is really a matter of wonder, when listening 
to the labors of a learned preacher, who confidently contends 
for the doctrine of free-will, and argues that if the mind be 
not free, man is not capable of virtue or vice,—to hear him 
then go on to place before the congregation the infinite re- 
wards of a blessed immortality, for obeying God’s commands, 
and the heart-chilling terrors of infernal pains and eternal 
woe, for neglect of duty. The wonder is, that the preacher 
does not see that he depends on the rewards and retribu- 
tions which he sets before his hearers, to influence their 
minds and to determine their will. Ifwe should hear a high- 
Wayman say to one whose money he demanded, I mean to 
treat you as a free-agent, I am not going to deprive re of 
your liberty and freedom of choice; but you must deliver 
your money, or part with your life,—we should not et J 
highly prize such liberty. But surely, there is, to say the 
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least, as much liberty in this case, as the preacher intends to 
give his hearers, when he states to them those tremendous 
conditions which are to decide their eternal destiny. 


It may be proper to give some assistance to the reader, 
who may be embarrassed with regard to the language 
which has been used in this article, where we have reason- 
ed in favor of the belief that God is the innocent author of 
sin. ‘Though the amount is about the same, it may seem 
more plausible to say, that God is not only the innocent, 
but even the holy cause of that which is sin in man, but is 
right as it relates to the design of God. It seems necessary 
to have it distinctly understood, that it is the design of a 
moral agent, which determines an action to be sin, or not. 
Now, as God designs all things for good, in relation to his 
design there is no sin. But as men design evil, their de- 
sign constitutes their acts sin. The words of Joseph, which 
he spoke to his brethren, seem well suited to this subject :— 
“ And God sent me before you to preserve you a posterity 
in the earth, and to save your lives with a great deliver- 
ance. So now, it was not you that sent me hither, but 
God. But as for you, ye thought evil against me ; but God 
meant it unto good, to bring to pass, as it is this day, to 
save much people alive.” ? 


Whoever may be in doubt, or undecided, in relation to 
our general subject, and would wish to pursue a course of 
reasoning likely to lead to the desired result, will do well to 
commence by taxing an infant, and the condition of an in- 
fant, and to ask, Whether this tender being is in possession 
of that freedom of will, which is opposed to the doctrine 
of necessity? How must this question be answered? All 
will agree that the infant, until it arrives to a certain state, 
in which it knows right from wrong, is governed by the 
law of necessity. But is it not a fact, which is evident to 
every one, that the infant exercises both will and choice, 
before it has any idea of moral principles? It seems that 
this cannot be doubted. Then we have found that man be- 
gins his existence entirely under the law of necessity, and for 
a season, at least, wills and chooses by the power of this 
law. Now, suppose that the time arrives when the law of 
necessity, which has heretofore governed the will and the | 
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choice of the infant, ceases thus to govern, and the will 
and choice have become free. Here arise several impor- 
tant questions. 1. Is it known to the child that any such 
change has taken place? It seems that such a change 
would be attended with some very peculiar sensations. Can 
any one remember passing through this change? 2. By 
the power of what law did this change take place? Not 
by the law of necessity, for that law ceased to act. Not by 
the exercise of free-will, because free-will could not act be- 
fore it existed. The question then remains,—By what 
power was the change effected? 3. Was it in the power 
of the child to prevent this change from taking place ?— 
that is, could it have continued to act under the law of ne- 
cessity, and avoid having this free-will? If the child could 
not have avoided coming into possession of this free-will, 
then surely he is put in possession of it by the law of neces- 
sity, which law continues him in this possession. By this 
process of reasoning, we arrive at the fact, that the law of 
necessity continues its government; and, also, that the sup- 
position of what is called free-will, involves the absurdity 
of free-will governed by the law of necessity. 


We had designed to close, with but a few additional obser- 
vations ; but since the foregoing was written, the first num- 
ber of:this newly-revived periodical has made its appearance, 
containing an article on the general subject which we have 
here attempted to discuss. 'This circumstance seems to in- 
vite some remarks in relation to the arguments there pre- 
sented. ‘The well-known initials which are affixed to the 
article entitled Origin of Sin, give us to understand that it 
was written by one who justly occupies a respectable rank 
among the able defenders of our general faith. Our es- 
teemed brother has taken the side of the freedom of the 
will, and is decidedly opposed to the doctrine of necessity. 
His method of refuting the latter doctrine, is precisely that 
which is considered faulty in the former part of this article. 
We may here notice the first of those inferences which he 
draws from the doctrine of necessity. He says, “1. This 
theory seems to impeach the purity of God’s character. 
That the Creator is the author of all the sin, the corruption 
and pollution, which debase the character of man—that he 
expressly determined, and designed, and influenced all the 
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wickedness and cruelty, which have made the earth an acel- 

‘dama, and the contemplation of which sickens the heart of 
the virtuous philanthropist—is an idea so repulsive in its 
nature, and so opposed to all rational views of the Fountain 
of holiness and love, that ‘I cannot away with’ it.” This 
inference and reasoning may be considered at least doubt- 
ful. The writer had just before stated, that the opinion, to 
which he is opposed, contends that God designs all that ap- 
pears evil or sinful to man, for the purpose of good, and 
that such design is not sinfulin him. But he also says, 
“This theory seems to impeach the purity of God’s char- 
acter.” It surely becomes us to be moderate and even cir- 
cumspect ; but how it is that God’s character is charged with 
impurity by supposing that he designs all things for good, 
and that this design is not sinful, is not seen. 

It will surely be allowed that the Creator knew, before 
man was brought into being, all the sin which his whole 
race have committed or ever will commit. Yet he created 
man, notwithstanding he knew all this. To say that the 
Creator did not design that which he knew would certainly 
follow if he created man, requires a discernment not pos- 
sessed by the writer of this article. What difficulty is 
avoided by taking the ground that God is not the author of 
sin, and yet that he created an agency which he knew 
would commit it? Such reasoning is very dubious. 

If we contend that the Creator has been the author of an 
agent whom he does not control, and who is capable of do- 
- Ing things which he did not intend should be done, and of 
omitting to do things which he intended he should do, 
shall we be able, after this, to produce certain proof, that 
any thing which is now going on by the exertions of this 
agent, is what the Creator designed? What becomes of the 
faith, the hope, and the confidence of the Christian, to whom 
“God has made known the mystery of his will, according to 
his good pleasure, which he purposed in himself; that in 
the dispensation of the fulness of times he might gather to- 
gether in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, 
and which are on earth; even in him?’ To us, if we be- 
lieve that men can go counter to the designs of God, what 
avails his blessed and declared will, that “all men shall be 
saved, and come unto the knowledge of the truth? ”4 In 
the dispensation of the fulness of times, according to such 
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views, may not Christ be deserted by the whole human fam- 
ily, and his church be as empty and desolate as was the 
garden of Eden, after the sinful pair were driven out ? 

If we attempt to avoid this difliculty, by arguing that the 
Creator has not given to man an unbounded liberty of will, 
but has placed our freedom under certain restrictions, so 
that we cannot go counter to his designs, except to a limited 
degree,—shall we not find that such restrictions do of them- 
selves refute all our notions about the freedom of the will, 
and man’s power to go counter to the designs of the Creator ? 
If the wisdom of God has set any bounds to human liberty, 
are not these bounds precisely where it was God’s design 
they should be? If they are, and if man cannot go beyond 
them, is it not evident that if it had pleased the Creator so 
to place these limits that the creature could, in no instance, 
go counter to his designs, he would have done so? As this 
must be granted, we are compelled to acknowledge that if 
God has given man power and liberty to go counter to his 
will and design, it was because he designed he should! 
This being a most palpable absurdity, we must resign it as 
such. This supposition concerning a restricted freedom, 
naturally induces the question, whether man possesses any 
knowledge of it? How do we know when we act within the 
circle of our freedom, and when we act out of that circle? 
When we act, we will to act, we choose to act, and we will and 
choose with all the freedom we possess. Moreover, if it be 
allowed that man ever does, or ever will, act out of the cir- 
cle in which it is argued he may go counter to the design 
of the Creator, his acts in such cases would be surely de- 
pendent on the law of necessity ; which, according to views 
entertained concerning the freedom of the will, would render 
him incapable of virtue or vice. Thus, the same objection 
which the advocate of free-will brings against the doctrine 
of necessity, lies against himself, whenever he allows that 
the Creator has limited the creature’s power to go counter to 
his designs, yet given him a sphere of action beyond such 
a restriction. If it be said, that God, for wise and good pur- 
poses, permits man to do things which he did not desigrn to 
have done, the words necessarily involve a contradiction. 
If the Creator, for a good purpose, permits a thing, it is the 
same as to design that something for good. 

Notwithstanding the force of the argument drawn from 
the following illustration, there are some things that belong 
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to the comparison, which may deserve further notice. It is 
said, “ Fulton, while inventing a process by which steam 
could be applied to machinery, must have foreseen that, 
through negligence, much evil would flow from this appli- 
cation. But, did he design this evil in his persevering exer~ 
tions? No; he designed good ; and the evil, though fore- 
seen, was a consequence which flowed not from himself, 
and which formed no part of his purpose. And the same 
may be said of all the motives and designs of our Maker, in 
everything he has done for us.” We are here accommodated 
with a chosen and well-known circumstance, in order to il- 
lustrate, in a clear light, the ways of God with mankind. 
But after all, there are some particulars, relative to this com- 
parison, concerning which more light is wanted. 1. If 
Fulton had foreseen all the unhappy disasters which have 
occurred, and which will in future occur, as consequences 
of his invention of the steam-boat, and had he possessed both 
wisdom and means to have prevented the whole, without 
making the least deduction from the advantages of his plan, 
could we find any good grounds by which to justify his not 
doing it? As it is evident that this question properly be- 
longs to the subject of investigation, there seems cause to 
doubt the ground that was taken in the comparison, unless 
we are able to give the question a reasonable solution. 2. If 
we allow that Fulton could have foreseen all the before- 
mentioned disasters, and could have recorded them all in a 
book, giving a particular and true account of the times and 
places when and where they would take place, and the 
names of the persons who would be the sufferers ; if he had 
actually done all this, can we see any possible way by which 
any or allof those disasters could be avoided? It cannot 
be thought that this question has nothing to do with the 
argument here pending. On duly considering it, we must 
come to the conclusion, either to yield the ground maintained 
by the comparison, or be able to show how the divine Being 
could foresee all the sin that has ever been committed, and 
all that ever will be, and how he could inspire his prophets 
to write down the sins which were to take place ages after 
such records were made, and yet that such recorded sins 
could have been avoided. 

In the physical world, we find, that our kind and provi- 
dent Creator has made a most wonderful display of his wis- 
dom and goodness, in providing such ample medicines, in 
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the mineral and vegetable kingdoms, for the cure of an in- 
finite variety of disorders to which our bodies are incident. 
Would it be consistent with a philosophical view of this 
wonderful contrivance, to conclude, that though God de- 
signed all these medicines, he did not design that one of the 
disorders to be cured by them should ever exist? 'This que- 
ry is introduced in,order to lead to the following: In the 
moral world our merciful Creator has made a display of his 
wisdom, and everlasting goodness and mercy, in the for- 
giveness of human transgressions, iniquities and sins; and 
has caused the light of his redeeming love to shine on the 
world through the mediation of his beloved Son, who was, 
for this purpose, a Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world. Is it consistent with this heavenly truth, and a clear 
view of it, to believe that God designed all this redeeming 
grace, and all its means, but never designed that the sin 
which his grace was to forgive, should ever exist ? and that 
it might all have been avoided, and the whole scheme of 
grace never needed? If this be true, and if we can under- 
stand its consistency, we may also understand how it is, that 
our heavenly Father requires that we should love our ene- 
mies, yet never designed we should have any; and also how 
it is, that he ordained that the disciples of Jesus should for- 
give one another their trespasses, yet never designed that a 
trespass should ever be known in the world; and, moreover, 
how it is that God should reveal the fact, that the sacrifice 
which is acceptable to him, is “a broken and a contrite 
heart,” yet never intended that the cause of contrition should 
exist. That the rationality of all this can ever be fairly 
traced, and explained, is, to say the least, doubtful. ‘There 
appears nothing to forbid the supposition, that the Creator 
may be forever loved and adored by millions of rational be- 
ings, who never experienced either sin or guilt; but we can- 
not understand how the joys of the redeemed from sin could 
ever have been known, if sin had never been; nor the as- 
cription chanted “unto him who loved us and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood.” H. B. 
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Art. IX. 


The various Significations of the term Repentance, in 
the Scriptures. 


No doctrine more claims our notice than that of Repent- 
ance, for none comes to us involving more important con- 
siderations. It is viewed by the larger portion of professing 
Christians, as the foundation of our faith and the only safe 
basis of our hope. But, although it occupies so prominent 
a position, it still remains undefined; and after the most 
fervent exhortations to repentance, the hearer is at a loss to 
understand the exact nature of the duty which has been en- 
joined upon him. It cannot fail of being profitable, to arrive 
at some accurate knowledge of this word, as it is found in 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament ; and to assist 
the reader in his researches, will be the object of this essay. 

It may tend to facilitate our inquiries, to determine the 
exact meaning of the word itself, as it stands in the original 
Scriptures. In the Greek, it is a compound word, consist- 
ing of the preposition wré, denoting change of condition, 
and voéw, to think. From the verb, voéw, to think, we 
have the corresponding substantive ots, the mind, or or- 
gan of thought; therefore the strict meaning of the word 
perdvou, repentance, is a change of mind, thought, or pur- 
pose. It must be evident from this explanation of the term, 
that in applying the Scripture exhortations to repentance, 
reference should be had both to the persons and to the occa- 
sion on which that change was predicated ; and that to quote 
texts indiscriminately in urging this duty upon us, simply 
because they contain that word, is a violent transgression of 
the legitimate rules of Scripture interpretation. 


Tn the earliest ages of the world we find the term repent- 
ance applied to the Deity himself; and it becomes our duty 
to notice this application, as it lies at the threshold of our 
inquiry. It is impossible, with the conceptions which we 
have of the divine nature, to suppose that God could repent 
strictly speaking. 'This would be to suppose a change in 
that Being, who must, from the very nature of his attributes, 
be unchangeable. In accounting for such an expression 
being applied to God, it becomes us to remember that we 
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have no other means of judging, than are conveyed through 
the medium of the mind. As long, therefore, as the mind 
is subject to the feebleness of humanity, it must be addressed 
in that language which it is alone able to comprehend. 
When we find the Deity clothed with the passions and 
affections of his creatures, we must account for it, by refer- 
ring to the imperfection of our own conceptions. When, 
therefore, we read that God repented him of an act, we are — 
given to understand that such a change had taken place in 
the divine economy, as in human affairs would have been 
designated by a change of mind or purpose. I shall not 
enlarge on this part of my thesis, for my business is more 
particularly with the doctrine of repentance as it applies 
to man. 


I shall first notice a passage which, to a common reader, 
is involved in much obscurity, for want of a more literal 
rendering of the word repentance ; and in which a transla- 
tion in strict accordance with the etymology would have 
made the reading clear and intelligible. It is found in- 
Hebrews xii. 16, 17. “ Lest there be any fornicator, or pro- 
fane person, as Esau, who for one morsel of meat sold his 
birthright. For ye know how that afterward, when he 
would have inherited the blessing, he was rejected: for he 
found no place of repentance, though he sought it carefully 
with tears.” Here, repentance is not to be taken in a theo- 
logical sense, as implying penitence or contrition for sin ; 
but it denotes a change of mind or purpose ; and it must 
be noticed that this change is not to be referred to Esau, but 
to his father, whom Esau could not, with all his tears and 
entreaties, persuade to reverse what he had done. J have 
blessed him, said he; yea, and he must be blessed ; I cannot 
reverse it now. Ifa literal rendering had been given to this 
verse, “For ye know how that afterward, when he would 
have inherited the blessing, he was rejected: for he found 
no way to change the mind, i, e. of his parent, though he 
besought him earnestly with tears,”—the obscurity would 
be entirely removed ; and perchance some might have been 
spared the pain of believing that the case of Hsau_ was re- 
mediless, inasmuch as he was placed beyond the pale of re- 
pentance. JI have adduced this instance as a forcible illus- 
tration of the strict rendering of the word repentance. 

In the Old Testament, the term repentance more generally 
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denotes that contrition of spirit, which induces a change of 
mind or purpose, leading from transgression to obedience. 
This is the common sense applied to the term in popular 
theology. In the prophecy of Ezekiel, (chapter xviii,) we 
have the doctrine set forth, with peculiar explicitness. We 
are there told, ‘If the wicked will turn from all his sins 
that he hath committed, and keep all my statutes, and do 
that which is lawful and right, he shall surely live, he shall 
not die.” The reverse case is quite as strongly stated: 
«“ But when the righteous turneth away from his righteous- 
ness, and committeth iniquity, and doeth according to all the 
abominations that the wicked man doeth, shall he live? 
All his righteousness that he hath done shall not be men- 
tioned; in his trespass that he hath trespassed, and in his 
sin that he hath sinned, in them shall he die.” _In summing 
up this case of conscience, the justice of God’s dealings with 
his people is thus declared: “ Therefore I will judge you, O 
house of Israel, every one according to his ways, saith the 
Lord God. Repent, and turn yourselves from all your trans- 
gressions ; so iniquity shall not be your ruin.” In these 
quotations we see that repentance signifies conversion, or a 
turning from a state of wickedness to one of holiness. 


I come next to consider the meaning of this term as used 
in the New Testament. Here, we shall find that it is often 
employed in a very different manner, and has a distinct ap- 
plication, I commence this part of my inquiry, by referring 
to the case of John the Baptist, who, as the forerunner of our 
Saviour, was commissioned to preach the doctrine of repent- 
ance. He was sent forward to prepare the way of the Lord, 
and to make his paths straight ; and accordingly we find him 
lifting up his voice in the regions of Judea, saying, “ Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” It is very important 
that we should here inquire what this repentance was, and 
aflix aright meaning to it. It could not be that repentance so 
largely insisted upon in the prophecy of Ezekiel, for that 
was not more applicable to the period of Christ’s advent, 
than to any previous one. It was as necessary, and as 
binding, before the coming of Christ, as in the hour of its 
proclamation, for the wicked to turn from his wickedness, 
to repent of his evil ways, that iniquity might not be his 
ruin. We are at a loss to discover the peculiar propriety of 
preaching this doctrine so emphatically at that crisis, unless 
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there was some other meaning to be given to the word 
repent. ‘That we may arrive at a clear understanding in 
this matter, it will be necessary to bestow a little labor in 
examining the latter clause, the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. We shall be Jed to inquire, what is signified by the 
kingdom of heaven, and what particular kind of repentance 
was necessary in view of its approach. By the expression, 
“the kingdom of heaven,’’ we cannot understand that state 
of felicity which is the fruit of a resurrection-state to immor- 
tality. In this sense of the term, the kingdom of heaven was 
not nearer in the days of John the Baptist, than at an earlier 
period. And as that kingdom was not at hand, there could 
be no propriety in preaching the doctrine of repentance in 
reference to it. It is, therefore, clear that some other mean- 
ing must be attached to this expression ; and there will be 
little dispute but that it signified the kingdom or reign of 
the Messiah, the moral government which he was about to 
establish in the world. ‘This, then, was the kingdom; and 
that they might become citizens, John was to preach to the 
people a repentance which might prepare them for admission 
into it. What kind of repentance, then, was necessary ? 
To answer this inquiry, it will be important to consider the 
two conditions under which the subjects were placed, the 
Jews, and the Christians. Under the Jewish economy, the 
offices of religion consisted chiefly of outward show, and 
vain pageantry. The observance of various rites and cere- 
monies constituted the chief concern of the religionists of 
that day. Their devotions were formal, the heart of the 
- worshipper being little affected. 'To prepare men for that 
government which was to be established in purity and holi- 
ness, which was not to be a mere parade and ostentatious 
display, but whose power was to be over the heart and affec- 
tions, it was necessary that a great change should take 
place. Nothing less than a mental revolution could be ade- 
quate to produce such an effect. There were no points of 
affinity between the two systems. Judaism, at that period, 
was a proud, self-righteous spirit, a description of spiritual 
aristocracy which arrogated to itself all the piety of the age, 
and consequently considered every other profession of re- 
ligion as beneath its notice. 'The repentance or change of 
mind which was necessary for this people, was consequently 
radical. It lay at the root of all their prejudices, their edu- 
cation, their temporal interests. It was not the lopping off 
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of a few branches, or the engrafting of a few scions, that 
would be required in embracing Christianity ; but there was 
to be an uprooting of all that they had esteemed as most 
sacred and important. It was necessary that they should 
descend from the exalted station of teachers and rulers of the 
people, to the humiliating condition of disciples of a despised 
Master, and servants of a persecuted leader. 

In this view of the subject, we can fully enter into the 
spirit of that interesting conversation which took place be- 
tween our Saviour and Nicodemus. Repentance is here com- 
pared to a new or heavenly birth. The word which in our 
version is rendered again, is in other texts of Scripture 
rendered from above. Thus, we read in John xix. 1I, 
“ Jesus answered, Thou couldst have no power at all against 
me, except it were given thee from above.’ The word, 
from above, is évwSev, which in the former instance is ren- 
dered again. St. James speaks of “the wisdom which is 
from above,” the same word being used. John the Baptist 
and Christ preached the same doctrine. The former said, 
“ Repent,” or be of a new mind, “ for the kingdom of heav- 
en is at hand.’ The latter said, “Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” In either case, 
a change of mind was necessary ; and since this change was 
of a spiritual character, introducing the subject into a new 
existence, leading him from the grossness of Jewish ceremo- 
nies and traditions, to the purity and simplicity of the 
gospel, it was aptly designated by a new or heavenly birth. 

There is a threatening denounced against the impenitent, 
in the New Testament, which it may be well to notice, not 
only as confirming the views which we have taken of the 
word repentance, but as it stands a solitary instance of de- 
nunciation connected with the doctrine derived from it. 
We read, in Luke xiii. 3, “Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.” 'The adverb likewise at once suggests to 
the mind that a similar fate would attend the unrepenting, 
that had overtaken those to whom the retrospective refer- 
ence was made. The context explains what that fate was: 
“There were present, at that season, some that told him of 
the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their 
sacrifices. And Jesus answering, said unto them, Suppose 
ye that these Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, 
because they suffered such things? I tell you, Nay; but 
except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. Or those 
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eighteen, upon whom the tower in Siloam fell and slew 
them, think ye that they were sinners above all men that 
dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell you, Nay; but except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish.” This denunciation was a 
prophecy awfully fulfilled on that perverse people. When 
the city of Jerusalem was taken by the Romans, many of 
the priests, &c., who were engaged in offering the accus- 
tomed sacrifices, were slain, and their blood was mingled 
with the blood of their victims; and multitudes were buried 
under the ruins of the walls, houses, and temples. Such is 
the language of Josephus in his history of the Jewish war. 
We are led to inquire, what kind of repentance could have 
delivered them from this dread calamity; and the answer 
must necessarily be, that repentance which is identified 
with conversion. ‘Their only safety from this heavy visita- 
tion was found in forsaking the cause of Judaism, and be- 
coming proselytes to Christianity. When “the abomination 
of desolation” was set up in the holy place, a door of escape 
was open to such as would leave the devoted city, and flee 
with the Christians to the mountains of Judea. Repentance, 
here, was simply conversion ; and it had no respect to that 
common meaning which is in these later times given to it. 
The importance of ascertaining what change of mind or 
purpose is signified by the context, is forcibly illustrated in 
this instance. A want of attention to this matter may make 
the Scriptures denounce a woe where none was intended. 
That such a use has been made of this passage, it is not 
necessary to insist upon. 

That repentance is synonymous with conversion, is far- 
ther apparent from its being applied in that sense to the 
Gentiles. We read, in Acts xi. 18, “When they heard 
these things, they held their peace and glorified God, saying, 
Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted repentance unto 
life.” In the connexion in which this passage stands, it 
appears that some of Peter’s brethren, who were of the 
circumcision, that is, Jews, were offended at him, and con- 
tended with him, because he went in unto men uncircum- 
cised, and did eat with them: that is, that he kept company 
with the heathen. Peter vindicates his conduct in this 
respect, by relating to them an instructive vision. He tells 
them, that being in a trance he saw acertain vessel descend- 
ing from heaven and placed before him; and there he saw 
“fourfooted beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, and creep- 
ing things, and fowls of the air. And he heard a voice, say- 
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ing, Arise, Peter, slay and eat. But he said, Not so, Lord, 
for nothing common or unclean hath at any time entered 
into my mouth. But the voice answered him again, What 
God hath cleansed, that call thou not common.” From this 
vision the apostle draws the conclusion, that the blessings of 
the gospel were for all mankind, whether Jew or Gentile. 
He goes on to state that the gift of the Holy Spirit had come 
upon all, adding, “ Forasmuch then as God gave them the 
like gift as he did unto us, who believed on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, what was I, that I could withstand God? When 
they heard these things, they held their peace, and glorified 
God, saying, Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted 
repentance unto life.” From thisit appears, that repentance 
unto life had been granted unto the Gentiles in common 
with the Jews. What could this repentance be, but the 
conversion of the Gentiles to the Christian faith? The 
gospel of Christ, whose words and doctrine are spirit and 
life, was open to all, and an abundant entry was administer- 
ed. Such a repentance was necessary for the Jew and for 
the heathen, but it has no application to those who are 
already Christians. 

Such, unquestionably, is the meaning of the word repent- 
ance, in that celebrated discourse which Paul delivered at 
Athens on Mars’ hill. When referring to the idolatries 
which had prevailed among the pagans, he observes, “ And 
the times of this ignorance God winked at, but now com- 
mandeth all men every where to repent, because he hath 
appointed a day in which he will judge the world in righte- 
ousness, by that man whom he hath ordained ; whereof he 
hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised 
him from the dead.” The application of the term repent, in 
this passage, can scarcely be mistaken. 'The whole quota- 
tion might thus be paraphrased: “ The days*of your mental 
darkness God overlooked, for you could not be accountable 
for talents not received ; but now there is no excuse, for the 
appointed day has dawned upon you, in which he will 
govern the world in righteousness, according to the teach- 
ings of that man whom he hath ordained to declare his will; 
and he has given you an assurance of his being a teacher 
sent of God, by his resurrection from the dead. You are 
therefore, now called upon to become converts to this faith.” 

There is a passage in regard to apostates, which, I think,. 
must demand the same interpretation of the term, repent- 
ance, as the preceding one. It is found in Heb, vi, 4—6: 
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“ For it is impossible for those who were once enlightened, 
and have tasted of the heavenly gift,and were made partak- 
ers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word of 
God, and the powers of the world to come, if they shall fall 
away, to renew them again unto repentance ; seeing they 
crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put him 
to an open shame.” The great difficulty, or, in the hyper- 
bolic language of the Jewish idiom, the impossibility of 
bringing back such as had seen and been partakers of the 
benign influences of Christianity, is expressed by renewing 
them again unto repentance. But if we admit, as we 
must, that the first repentance was simply their conversion 
to Christianity, then renewing them to that repentance, 
would only be bringing them to the same state from which 
they had wandered. 'The great difficulty in such cases, is a 
matter of daily experience, and might be considered as an 
impossibility. How little hope is there, for example, of 
again reforming a man who has been once reclaimed from 
intemperance, but who has returned to the inebriating 
bowl! If the pure pleasures of temperance cannot restrain 
from this vice, after they have been fully experienced, the 
case is desperate indeed. Without moralizing on the subject, 
I have given this illustration as calculated to explain the 
meaning of the apostle, when he says, ‘It is impossible to 
renew them again unto repentance.” If, after having left 
the vain traditions in which they had been brought up, and 
their mind having become enlightened with the gospel, 
and having experienced the excellency of its doctrines, these 
Jews could go back to their beggarly elements, from avarice 
or any other motive, there were no fresh inducements, which 
could be urged to reclaim them. 'They must inevitably 
meet that fate which was hanging over their devoted coun- 
trymen, and which is compared to the burning up of the 
thorns and briers of a barren soil. I subjoin a note from 
Dr. A. Clarke on this passage.—* (Is nigh unto cursing.) It 
is acknowledged, almost on all hands, that this epistle was 
written before the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. 
This verse isin my opinion a proof of it; and here I suppose 
that the apostle refers to that approaching destruction ; and 
perhaps he has this all along in view, but speaks of it cov- 
ertly, that he may not give offence. There is a good sense 
in which all these things may be applied to the Jews at large, 
who were favored by our Lord’s ministry and miracles. 
They were enlightened by his preaching; tasted of the 
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benefits of the heavenly gift, the Christian religion estab- 
lished among them; saw many of their children and rela- 
tions made partakers of the Holy Ghost ; tasted the good 
word of God; by the fulfilment of the promise made to 
Abraham ; and saw the Almighty power of God exerted, in 
working a great variety of miracles. Yet. after being con- 
vinced that never man spake like this man, and that none 
could do those miracles which he did, except God were with 
him; after having followed him, in thousands, for three 
years, while he preached to them the gospel of the kingdom 
of God, they fell away from all this, crucified him, who, even 
in his suffering as well as his resurrection, was demonstrated 
by miracles to be the Son of God; and then, to vindicate 
their unparalleled wickedness, endeavored to make him a 
public example, by reproaches and blasphemies. Therefore, 
their state which had received much moral cultivation, from 
Moses, the prophets, Christ and his apostles, and now bore 
nothing but the most vicious fruits, pride, unbelief, hardness 
of heart, contempt of God’s word and ordinances, blasphemy 
and rebellion, was rejected, reprobated of God; was nigh 
unto cursing, about to be cast off from the divine protection ; 
and their city and temple were shortly to be burnt up by 
the Roman armies. Thus the apostle, under the case of 
individuals, points out the destruction that was to come 
upon this people in general, and which actually took place 
about seven years after the writing of this epistle ! ” 


We have now examined the term repentance under the 
different aspects in which it is presented in the Scriptures. 
There appears no instance in which it is made a condition 
for obtaining immortality ; and it might be difficult to explain 
why it has been selected as the indispensable requisite in our 
experience here, for such a salvation. The probability, 
however, is, that the practice owes its origin toa very gen- 
erally received opinion, that the identical frame of mind in 
which a person may be at death, is to the moral complexion 
of his character for eternity. Dying, therefore, with sins 
unrepented of, closes the door against divine mercy, and 
fixes the sinner in a state of eternal impenitency. It is un- 
necessary to bestow any labor to show that this is a gratu- 
itous opinion, unsupported by Scripture; and it is equally 
unnecessary to show how adverse it is to every principle of 
justice or goodness. cr LF 
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Arr. X. 
Meaning of the Book of Revelation. 


Hug’s Introduction to the New Testament, translated from the third Ger- 
man Edition, by David Fosdick, Jr. &c. Andover, 1836. 


In the last volume of the Expositor, we gave some historic- 
al notice of the methods in which the Revelation of St. John 
has been interpreted, together with some remarks on the 
authenticity, date, and meaning of the book itself. As to its 
general meaning, we know not where we could find an 
explanation more satisfactory to us, than the brief outline 
about to be presented from Hug, a distinguished German 
critic of the present century. Although we have translated 
the larger part of it anew, it may be found in his Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament, translated and published, not 
long since, at Andover, with a Preface and Notes by Profes- 
sor Stuart. Of this work, Professor Stuart says, “On the 
whole, it would be difficult to select any one Introduction to 
the New Testament, which comprises more important and 
valuable matter that would be likely to prove attractive to 
the reader ;” and the translator quotes the declaration of 
Gesenius, that Hug “excels all his predecessors in deep and 
fundamental investigation.” It is a remarkable circum- 
stance, that, notwithstanding Professor Stuart has followed 
the author with critical notes, sometimes explanatory and 
sometimes corrective, to the extent of more than a hundred 
closely printed octavo pages, he has suffered the following 
section to pass without comment. 


In explaining the Revelation, Hug begins with a summa- 
ry sketch of the literal contents of the book, briefly recount- 
ing its several scenes, as they are unfolded in heaven and 
earth, together with the preparatory representations with 
which each of the principal changes is introduced. Refer- 
ring to this synopsis, he afterwards proceeds :— ' 

“In this book, there are three cities mentioned, in refer- 
ence to which all these fearful arrangements, above and be- 
neath, and all these commotions of the terrestrial and heav- 
enly powers, take place. One of them is Sodoin, called also 
Egypt; another is Babylon ; and the third is a new Jerusa- 
lem coming down out of heaven. 
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“The whole affair of the seven angels with the seven 
trumpets, (chap. vili—xii,) is referred to Sodom. But we 
soon discover that this long-destroyed city only furnish- 
es the name by which another city is pointed out. Fr, in 
this Sodom our Lord was crucified, (the great city, which 
spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, where our Lord 
was crucified, xi. 8.) In this Sodom is the Temple, of 
which the outer court was to be given over to the Gentiles ; 
indeed, it is the holy city itself, of which foreign nations 
were to take possession, (xi. 1, 2.) Accordingly, after two 
martyrs are put to death therein, its destruction is decreed, 
(xii. 1.) Josephus, also, at the same period, compared Je- 
rusalem to Sodom. See Jewish War, B. v. 10. 

“ After a long digression, in which a woman appears in 
the pangs of child-birth, and is persecuted by a dragon,— 
and after a description of two other monsters, who harass 
the seed of this woman, (xii., xiii.,) the destruction of Baby- 
lon also is decreed in heaven, (xiv. 8.) 

“The seven angels with the seven vials of wrath, are 
ordered to execute this decree, (xvi. 17, 19,) although Baby- 
lon had already lain waste for centuries, under the half-dis- 
tinguishable relics ofits glory. But ¢his Babylon is built 
on seven hills, (xvii. 9—18.) It isa seven-hilled city, a mark 
known the world over, which enables us readily to guess 
at the city really meant. But here is another mark of dis- 
tinction, viz. it has the empire of the world, (which reigneth 
over the kings of the earth, xvii. 18;) and this makes it 
certain that this Babylon on the Euphrates, is Rome on the 
"Tiber. 

“ Jerusalem and Rome, therefore, are the two cities whose 
destruction is here seen, in spirit. Still, these cities do not 
stand literally and simply as such, in this poetical composi- 
tion ; they are only representatives of other ideas. Rome, 
or Babylon, is set, by the author, in contrast with the ever- 
lasting gospel, (xix. 6—8.) Contrasted thus with Chris- 
tianity, it can hardly signify any thing else than Heathen- 
ism; to represent which, the chief city of the heathen world 
was remarkably and peculiarly adapted. John proceeds to 
describe it farther, in such language as is used by the proph- 
ets to designate the false gods and their worshippers. It is 
the habitation of devils, the seducer to rebellion against the 
true God, to fornication; and all the nations and kings of 
the earth drink of the cup of her fornication, (xviii. 2, 3, 
xvii. 1, 2, 5.) t 
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“If the chief city of the heathen world is the symbol of 
the religion of the heathens, we can easily determine what 
the chief city of the Jews represents. What, but the Jewish 
religion? Therefore, Heathenism and Judaism, the two 
prevailing religions of the ancient world, were to be de- 
stroyed. 

‘And what, now, was to come in their place? A new 
Jerusalem, the kingdom of the blessed after this life, (xxi,— 
xxii. 6.) Such, at least, is the literal representation of this 
new Jerusalem; and as such it is commonly understood. 
But if those other cities denote religions, so must this, like- 
wise. If Rome and Jerusalem represent Heathenism and 
Judaism, then the new Zion is nothing else than Christian- 
ity, which is to reign without end, and bless mankind for- 
ever. This, the unity or consistency of the whole, de- 
mands ; for, there would be no consistency, if the idea were 
made up of parts so incongruous as Heathenism, Judaism, 
and eternal happiness. 

“ Why, moreover, should this kingdom of the blessed 
leave its ancient favorite seat in the heavens, and come 
down among men, if it were not an earthly institution ? 
(xxi. 23.) It is only as a religion, that it could descend up- 
on earth, in order to supply the place of the two religions 
overthrown. ' 

“To this, no objection can arise from the circumstance 
that the graves are first opened, and the dead restored to 
life, (xx. 4—12.) A resurrection of the dead is, here, only 
one of those strong terrific images which the prophets some- 
times used to represent a total revolution of things, the re- 
vival of the national condition and religious state of the 
Jews. See Ezek. xxxvii., Isa. xxvi. 19. 

“ And though a general judgment is connected therewith, 
(xx. 11—15,) we well know that this, too, is figuratively 
employed by the prophets to denote the punishment of those 
who oppressed and abused the people of God, or, to express 
the purpose of Jehovah, to introduce new epochs of glory for 
his religion, and for his people. See Joel ui. 2, &c. Zeph. 
ili. 8, d&c. 

“ This being admitted, the whole passage concerning the 
seven seals, is only the introduction to the three principal 
representations, viz. the dissolution of Judaism, the abolition 
of Heathenism, and the attainment of universal dominion 
by the doctrine of Jesus, (v.—vil. 2.) For, let it be observed, 
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according to the ancient prophetical language, (See Isa. 
xxix. 11,) prophecy is a sealed book. Its mysteries can be 
unfolded only by the Lamb, who reigns on the throne 
with Jehovah, in whose hands are the events. Terrible 
plagues, famine, pestilence, war, and a total overthrow of 
states, pass in succession ; but from these the elect of the 
Lamb are exempted. 

“The letters, which commence the book and extend to 
the fourth chapter, are dedications to those churches with 
which the writer was particularly connected in his min- 
istry. 

i The episode, or digression, which follows the judgment 
on Jerusalem, (xii. xil.,) and which relates to the woman 
who is in the pangs of labor, and is persecuted by the drag- 
on, (the image of idolatry, employed of old by Daniel,) 
represents Judaism bringing forth Christianity, as is clear 
from all the circumstances and particular traits of the de- 
scription. The other monsters, who come up out of the 
earth and the sea, and are in the service of the dragon, de- 
note, it is plain, the Roman power by land and sea, which 
sustained the dominion of Heathenism, (xiii. 1—xiv. 6.) 

“ Corresponding with this, after the judgment upon Rome, 
(xvii.1,—xvill,) we find another woman, on a scarlet-color- 
ed beast. 'The former woman, after her new-born child is 
taken up to the throne of God, wanders henceforth in the 
desert, and in pathless regions: a beautiful image of the 
wandering condition of the Jews ; but the fate of the latter 
woman is not so lenient. Her destruction is shortly after- 
wards celebrated with songs of triumph, and with jubilee. 
It is evident that the latter denotes idolatry, as the former 
denoted Judaism.” Hugs Hinleitung,§ 187. Of the An- 
dover Edition, pp. 666—668. 


The next Section, which contains some very sensible 
observations on the interpretation of the particular figures 
in this book, may be found nearly entire in the last volume 
of the Expositor, pp. 208, 209. H, B, *4 
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Arr. XI. 


The Sufferings of Christ. 


Turs subject is evidently important, as relating to a dis- 
tinguished feature in our Saviour’s life and work of redemp- 
tion. But it derives much additional consequence from its 
having been made to bear decisively on almost every other 
prominent point of Christian doctrine. In all the systems 
of religious belief that have obtained any degree of maturi- 
ty in the church, it affects essentially the several doctrines 
concerning the nature of divine justice, of divine mercy, the 
plan of salvation, the person of Christ, the benefits he con- 
ferred on man, the terms of pardon, and the character of sav- 
ing faith and evangelical piety. We need not stop, here, to 
explain in what way it does so; it is sufficient to remark that, 
in the present condition of Christianity, the views we form 
of all these subjects will be influenced, to a considerable ex- 
tent, by our opinions of the nature and design of Christ’s 
sufferings. 'T'he great question is, Were they supernatural 
in their kind, and expiatory in their effects? or, Were they 
the same, in their nature, with other sufferings for right- 
eousness’ sake, which God ordains in his providence ? 

There is one consideration that will readily occur, at the. 
outset, to every reflecting mind. From the known tenden- 
cy of the human imagination, whenever it is excited by ad- 
miration and reverence, we must expect to find that Chris- 
tians, as a body, have always gone as far as they could, 
towards an extreme on the former side of this question, 
Thither, at least, their imagination, if they had any, would 
naturally tend ; it would never carry them in the direction 
of the latter and simpler idea, Has imagination had _noth- 
ing to do in the forming of their opinions? If they were 
thus strongly predisposed towards the extraordinary and the 
wonderful in their sentiments on so affecting a subject, it 
should be considered that the striking metaphors with which 
the sacrifice of Christ is frequently represented in Sacred 
Writ, must have afforded them abundance of materials, that 
needed only to be changed from the figurative to the literal, 
in order to substantiate any extravagance in their hypothe- 
ses. Can it otherwise be, in such a case, than that their 
probable danger lay on the side of monstrous distortion ? 
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There has also been an impression, in every age, that the 
more we attribute of supernatural qualities to each and eve- 
ry circumstance belonging to Christ, the greater is the 
respect we evince for him. That universal propensity of 
the human heart, which, in spite of the severest restraints, 
has sometimes carried the whole church to the enormous 
length of idolizing the very wood of his cross, and the tomb 
where he lay, and which has even deified the mere emblems 
of his broken body and of his blood—can it be supposed to 
have had less influence with regard to that far more ex- 
citing subject, the sufferings of Christ ? 

When we turn, now, to observe the opinions that actually 
do prevail on this point, we find that they have, in fact, 
reached the utmost of the extreme mentioned; that is, if 
there be any extreme in that direction. One thing is cer- 
tain—if they have erred at all, they have not erred in favor 
of the simpler idea. They have gone as far to the contrary 
as it is in the power of imagination to carry them; so that, 
unless the reality itself be such as to render all extravagance 
impossible, the common views have unquestionably over- 
passed the bounds of sober truth. ‘This circumstance 
should make us wary of receiving them in their full ex- 
tent; it should lead us at least to hesitate until we shall 
have tried them thoroughly by “the law and the testimo- 
ny.” ‘This we propose to attempt, in the present essay ; 
aiming, at the same time, to set forth the Scripture doctrine 
on the subject, as clearly as we can. The arguments de- 
rived from the history of the doctrine, and from the general 
principles of theology and morals, have been presented in 
a former volume of this work.’ 


It is commonly supposed that the sufferings of Christ 
were of a peculiar character, different in their very nature 
from anything ever endured by man. They are thought to 
have been so great, so amazing, as infinitely to surpass all 
human ability to sustain. That they were great, is indeed 
unquestionable. No one can read the authentic record of his 
life, without being sensible that he was emphatically “a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.’ But then, the 
popular idea is, that his sufferings were so great, that had 
the immense load fallen on man, not the whole world could 
have supported them a moment. Our capacity would be 


1 Vol. I. New Series, Art, XVI. May, 1833. 
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as utterly inadequate, even to share in them, as to bear a 
part in upholding the stupendous weight of the universe. 
Now, there is something on the face of this representation 
that betrays its imaginative character. That it was not de- 
rived from the Scriptures, is evident, as they nowhere give 
an intimation from which an inference of the kind would be 
likely to be drawn, even through mistake. Let the reader 
but set himself down with the object of finding some text, 
some expression, or at least some strong figure, which might 
seem to bear such an import, and his search will be vain. 
What do the Scriptures teach, respecting this point? They 
recognize the fact, as one which nobody then doubted or 
wondered at, that men, mortal men, did frequently endure 
the same kind of sufferings with those of Christ, and that 
they were capable of enduring them with patience. Thus, 
St. Peter says to his brethren, when they were sorely perse- 
cuted, “ Rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s 
sufferings.” St. Paul says to the Corinthians, on a similar 
occasion, “ As the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so our 
consolation also aboundeth by Christ. .... And our hope of 
you is steadfast, knowing that as ye are partakers of the suf- 
ferings, so shall ye be also of the consolation.”? During his 
imprisonment at Rome, the same apostle writes to the 
Colossians, “ [ Paul am made a minister ; who now rejoice 
in my sufferings for you, and fill up that which is behind of 
the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s sake, 
which is the church.”? The sufferings of which the perse- 
cuted apostles and early Christians so largely partook, were 
of the same class with those which Christ had experienced. 
They were what was left behind, what remained, of the cup 
he had drunk. ‘This is an idea that runs through the New 
Testament. When James and John, for instance, came to 
our Saviour, and, in their mistaken ambition, requested seats 
of honor in his approaching kingdom, he gave them this 
significant and monitory answer: “ Ye know not what ye 
ask. Can ye drink of the cup that I drink of? and be bap- 
tized with the baptism that I am baptized with? And they 
said unto him, We can. And Jesus said unto them, Ye 
shall indeed drink of the cup that I drink of; and with the 
baptism that Iam baptized withal, shall ye be baptized; ” * 
referring to that cup, that baptism, of sufferings, which he 


2 | Pet. iv. 13.—2 Cor: i. 5, 7.—Col. 1. 24. 3 Mark x. 35—39; parallel, 
Matt. xx. 20—23. 
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afterwards spoke of under the same figures.* ‘These, they 
were to partake of, though they did not, as yet, understand 
his meaning. But the time came, when the disciples learn- 
ed by experience, the truth, as well as the import, of the 
declaration. The same hatred, reproach and persecution, 
that had been visited upon their Master, descended on 
them ; and in the day of their trial, they solaced themselves 
and each other, as we have already seen, with the reflection 
that they were but “ filling up that which was behind of the 
afflictions of Christ.” St. Peter says to the Christians of 
his day, “ But if, when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take 
it patiently, this is acceptable with God. For even here- 
unto were ye called; because Christ also suffered for us, 
leaving us an example that we should follow his steps.’ 
“ It is better,” says he again, “if the will of God be so, that 
ye suffer for well-doing than for evil-doing; for Christ also 
hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God..... Forasmuch then as Christ hath 
suffered for us in the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with 
the same mind.” > They suffered in the same manner in 
which Christ had done; were partakers of his sufferings, as 
Peter afterwards expressed it; and if they only endured 
them in the same mafhd or temper, it would be atceptable to 
God. St. Paul speaks of his fellowship, or participation, of 
the sufferings of Christ, and alludes to the fact that his death 
would be conformable, or similar, to that of his Master: 
“ For whom I have suffered the loss of all-things. .... That 
I may know him, and the power of his resurrection, and the 
Sellowship of his sufferings, being made conformable unto 
his death.” Alluding again to the imminent danger to 
which their lives were continually exposed, he represents 
the apostles as bearing about in themselves the very death 
of Christ: “Persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but 


4 Matt. xxvi. 36—39. In the garden of Gethsemane, Christ said, “M 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death: tarry ye here and watch with 
me. And he went a little farther, and fell on his face, and prayed, saying, 
O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me ; nevertheless, not as 
I will, but as thou wilt.” Luke xxii. 39—42. And after he was apprehend- 
ed, when Peter smote off the ear of the high-priest’s servant, “ then said Je- 
sus unto Peter, Put up thy sword into the sheath: the cup which my Father 
hath given me shall I not drink it?” John xviii. 10, 11. At an earlier 
period, Christ said, in prospect of the sufferings that awaited him, “I have 
a baptism to be baptized with; and how am I straitened [or pained] till it 
be accomplished!” Luke xii. 50. 


51 Peter ii, 20, 21, iii 17, 18, ive 1. 
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not destroyed ; always bearing about in the body the dying 
of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest in our body.”® We need not quote other texts, 
which might be adduced, to show that the sufferings of 
Christ were not regarded as peculiar to himself, but as shar- 
ed, in all their detail, by his persecuted followers; and that 
the believers were accustomed to derive comfort and encour- 
agement in their trials, from this consideration. Seldom, as 
it Is now attended to, there is scarcely a fact more frequently 
recognised in the New Testament, or introduced in a great- 
er variety of relations. And with respect to the intenseness 
of his sufferings, there is a passage which plainly indicates 
that those he endured on the cross did not equal, or at most . 
did not exceed, those which the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
were to experience in the approaching destruction of their 
eity. When Christ was led forth to crucifixion, “there 
followed hima great company of people, and of women, 
which also bewailed and lamented him. But Jesus turning 
unto them, said, Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, 
but weep for yourselves and your children ; for behold, the 
days are coming, in the which they shall say, Blessed are 
the barrren, and the wombs that never bare, and the paps 
which never gave suck. ‘Then shall they begin to say to 
the mountains, Fall on us; and to the hills, Cover us. For 
if they do these things in a green tree, what shall be done 
in the dry 2?” 7 evidently meaning that their fate would be 
more severe than even his own. 

So much with regard to the sameness of Christ’s sufferings 
with those of his followers; and also with regard to their 
severity, compared with such as have actually been endured 
in times of “great tribulation.” Let these points be kept in 
view. When we contemplate his sufferings, as they are 
presented to us in the artless narrative of his life, none but 
a heart of stone can fail of being touched by the simple 
recital. But the common way of declaiming about them, 
and representing them as infinite, above all our capacity to 
understand, makes them monstrous, and prevents our sym- 
pathy. Without insinuating a bad design against any, we 
would beseech Christians not to alter, with the notion of 
improving, the natural and affecting scene of sorrows In 
which we trace our Saviour, in the New Testament. 


6 Philipp. iii.8—i0. 2 Cor. iv. 9, 10. 7 Luke xxiii. 26—31. 
14 
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Again: It is commonly supposed that the sufferings of 
Christ, or the essential part of them, were laid upon him 
immediately by his Father in heaven. They were so 
great, it is thought, and of such a nature, that they could 
not have been inflicted by human violence. God alone was 
able to impose them. It is true that, in one sense, God is 
indeed the author of all things. Philosophically speaking, 
it is he, who imposes on us and on every man, all our vari- 
ous trials; but then it is through the medium of secondary 
causes. Is it in this sense, people generally mean that the 
Almighty inflicted those sufferings on Christ? as he inflicts 
ours on us? No; but, on the contrary, that he did it, in 
that case, by his own personal act; that he was the execu- 
tioner, and smote with his own hand. 

There are, indeed, a few passages that may seem to bear 
this import. We may be asked, Do not the Scriptures as- 
sert that “the Lord hath laid on him the iniquities of us 
all?” that “it pleased the Lord to bruise him?” and that 
he was “stricken, smitten of God?”® Yes, truly; and the 
Scriptures likewise refer all the sufferings whatsoever that 
mankind endure, to the agency of God; doubtless, however, 
in the sense we have just defined. That this is the com- 
mon practice of the inspired writers in the case of those 
judgments which wicked nations, cities and individuals 
brought upon themselves, is too well known to need specifi- 
cation: we will only adduce a few instances in which the 
same rule is observed with respect to the afflictions endured 
for righteousness’ sake, from the malice of the world. The 
apostles often speak of the persecutions they experienced 
from their enemies, as the inflictions of God; for their piety 
led them to recoguise the hand of their Father in every 
event. St. Peter represents the very sufferings in which 
his brethren were partakers with Christ, as a judgment pro- 
ceeding from the will of God: “Beloved,” says he, ‘“ think 
it not strange concerning the fiery trial which is to try you, 
as though some strange thing happened unto you; but re- 
joice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings. 
..... If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, happy are 
ye..... If any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be 
ashamed, but let him glorify God on this behalf; for the 
me is come that judgment must begin at the house [or 
household| of God..... Wherefore, let them that suffer 


# Isa. iii. 4, 6, 10. 
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according to the will of God, commit the keeping of their 
souls to him,” &c. Again: “For it is better, if the will of 
God be so, that ye suffer for well-doing than for evil-doing ; 
for Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust,” &c.? St. Paul regards the aggravated abuses with 
which his brethren were harassed, as the appointment of 
God: to the Thessalonians he says, “That no man should 
be moved by these afflictions; for yourselves know that we 
are appointed thereunto.” When speaking of the perse- 
cuted life which the apostles led, he says, “I think that God 
hath set forth us the apostles last, as appointed unto death ; 
for we are made a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, 
and to men..... Even unto this present hour, we both 
hunger anid thirst and are naked and are buffeted, and have 
no certain dwelling-place, and labor, working with our own 
hands ; being reviled we bless, being persecuted we suffer 
it, being defamed we entreat; we are made as the filth of 
the world, the offscouring of all things, unto this day.” 
Such was the spectacle they were appointed to exhibit be- 
fore men and angels ; to this they were set forth of God ; it 
was by his will that they suffered ; their persecutions they 
regarded as his judgment; and all this, because it was all 
provided for in his providence, though occurring by natural 
causes, and in the natural course of events. Now, in this 
sense, it is manifest that Christ also was “stricken, smitten 
of God ;” as the company of apostles at Jerusalem expressed 
the idea, “Ofa truth against thy holy child Jesus, whom 
thou hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the 
Gentiles and the people of Israel, were gathered together, 
for to do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel determined 
before to be done.” 14 But that there was a class of suffer- 
ings inflicted on Christ by the immediate interference: of 
God, is no more intimated in the Sriptures, than that such 
was the case with the apostles and early Christians. 


What were the sufferings, that Christ actually endured ? 
They were those of which we have a specific account in 
the Scriptures. Here, let the reader consider the impossi- 
bility of our knowing, or even forming a probable conjec- 
ture, of any others ; except indeed that we may judge some- 
what, from the known laws of mind, as to the feelings that 


9 1 Pet. iv. 12—19, iii. 17, 18. 10 1 Cor, iv, 9—13, " Acts iv. 27, 
28. See also ii. 23, iii. 18. 
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must have arisen in such a disposition as his, under the 
circumstances in which he was placed. But to these limits, 
we must rigidly confine ourselves. The moment we go be- 
yond the authentic testimony itself, and the conclusions 
naturally resulting from the known state of the case, we 
pass at once into the infinite void of lawless hypothesis. 
Let us keep to the matter of fact. In the four Gospels, we 
have the authentic history of Christ’s life, of the labors, pri- 
vations, neglect, scorn, reproaches, persecutions and cruel 
death, he underwent; in one word, the whole course of his 
eatthly experience, or at least so much of it as Inspiration 
saw fit to lay before us. Here, and here only, we find the 
simple matter of fact. Now, every suffering of which we 
have any information here, arose in one of three ways: Ist, 
from his innate repugnance to the corruption that prevailed 
around him; 2d, from his sympathy with the afflictions 
of others, present and to come; and 3d, from the neglect 
and hatred of the world. He was grieved at the hardness 
of heart he witnessed ; he wept with those that wept, and 
his benevolent soul was deeply touched at the prospect of 
impending judgments on the people. But the keenest an- 
guish that appears in his history, was inflicted by the perse- 
cution of his enemies, the treachery of his own disciple, 
the mockery of his crucifiers, and the dreadful death of 
the cross. The whole period of his ministry was filled out 
with these sufferings. But, then, great as they were, they 
all arose in the natural order of things. 'They were occa- 
sioned by the state of the world at that time, his situation in 
it, and the part he acted; nor could they have been pre- 
vented, in those circumstances, without the interference of a 
continued miracle. As he introduced a new dispensation, 
and preached a new religion, it was necessary that he should 
begin alone, under all the privations of a reformer, and that 
but few should, for a while, gather to his standard. This 
was the natural consequence. Was there ever a fundament- 
al reform begun, and successfully prosecuted, but in this 
way? It was also the natural consequence, that the adher- 
ents of the old and thoroughly established religion, should 
regard the new teacher with suspicion, and that they should 
resort to the measures usual in such cases. As he inveighed 
against their corruptions, they hated and abused him. As 
he still persevered in his ministry, and even exposed their 
hypocrisy, they were stung into rage, and, according to their 
wonted policy, they began to seek his death. When they 
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saw that the popular sympathy was turning in his favor, 
it concentrated all their energies in one effort to crush him; 
and as they had sufficient influence with the government, 
they procured his crucifixion tinder all the circumstances of 
indignity that their malice demanded. This closed the 
scene of his sufferings, as it is laid before us in the Scrip- 
tures. 

Where now, in all this narrative, shall we find the ac- 
count of those supernatural pains, which, it has been 
thought, he suffered directly from the Father, and not from 
the cruelty of man? for, if there really were any such, it is 
absurd to suppose that the inspired writers, while giving so 
particular a narrative of the natural sufferings, have omit- 
ted all explicit notice of the infinitely greater and more im- 
portant. At what stage in his history shall we find a place 
for them? We are frequently referred to the hour of his 
agony in the garden of Gethsemane, when he said, “ My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death ;” and when 
“his sweat, was, as it were, great drops of blood falling 
down to the ground.’ 'This, it is often said, was the mo- 
ment when he sunk under the weight of almighty displeas- 
ure; here it was that he took on himself the infinite penalty 
of offended justice. It was not the anticipation of the ap- 
proaching scenes of shame and mortal agony ; it was not 
the thousand thoughts suggested by the natural circum- 
stances of the occasion; it was the indignation of heaven 
that bore him down. Now, is this fact, or sheer imagina- 
tion? One thing is certain: the inspired writers do not 
attribute his sorrows, at this juncture, to any such causes. 
Not a word do they drop of a storm thus descending upon 
him from above ; on the contrary, so far as the direct agen- 
cy of heaven is concerned, they inform us that an angel was 
sent to strengthen, not to afflict, him.’ St. John, in his 
narrative, does not even mention the scene in the garden at 
all; * an unaccountable omission, if this was the very the- 


12 Matt. xxvi. 38, Mark xiv. 34, Luke xxii. 44. It is often, perhaps com- 
monly, taken for granted that Christ actually sweat drops of blood. ‘This, 
however, the evangelist does not say; but merely, that, his sweat was, as wd 
were, great drops of blood,” &c.; that is, the drops of sweat were thick and 
large, as those of blood. Rosenmiller says that the expression was a proverb- 
ial one. } 

13 Luke xxii. 43. 14 John xviii. 1—4, John mentions 
that Chiist passed over the brook Cedron, and entered into the garden; but 
without any notice of the agony there, he immediately proceeds to mention 
the approach of Judas with his band. 
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atre where the great efficient act of the world’s redemption 
was performed, or if the sufferings here were of a kind so 
much more wonderful than any that the evangelist does ac- 
tually relate. All the known circumstances of the case, and 
all the apparent allusions'in the account, point toa conclu- 
sion very different from the one we are examining. It was 
but a few minutes previous to his apprehension ; of this he 
was fully aware, as well as of the fearful events that were 
to follow. The subject of which he spoke to his disciples, 
both immediately before and immediately afterwards, was 
that of his betrayal and crucifixion; * these were the 
thoughts which occupied his mind. The prayer in which 
he poured forth his soul in the moment of his agony, and 
which reveals the burden on his mind, was, that this cup 
might pass by him, if possible ; alluding to the terrible death 
about to be inflicted by his enemies, as appears from his 
more definite repetition of the same phrase when Peter af- 
terwards attempted his rescue: “ Put up thy sword into the 
sheath ; the cup which my Father hath given me, shall I 
not drink it?” 16 It was the cup from which Peter sought 
to deliver him ; the cup of which he was to drink, after the 
scene in the garden was past, and when he was led away to 
the torture that awaited him at the hand of Herod and 
Pontius Pilate, of the Gentiles and the people of Israel. We 
find, then, no place, much less any intimation, of swpernat- 
ural suffering in the agony at Gethsemane. 

Others, again, refer us to the closing scene on Calvary, 
as the theatre of those tremendous inflictions. We need but 
allude to the glowing and highly imaginative declamation 
that is usually indulged on this point. Amidst the torture 
of a lingering death, it is represented, he sustained another 
punishment, from the hand{ of his Father, a thousand-fold 
more dreadful. He was made accursed, not only in the 
eyes of men, (that would have been a small thing,) but in 


8 Matt. xxvi. 31, 32, and 45, 46.—-Mark xiv. 27, 28, and 41, 42.—Luke xxii. 
37. It is painful, and even shocking, to hear Christians contend, that, if the 
agony in the garden arose from the apprehension of death and from the nat- 
ural circumstances of theoccasion, Christ evinced less fortitude than is fre- 
quently shown by men. Yet to this length does the attempt to support an 
unfounded hypothesis often carry them. How truly may we say, “ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do!” Would they suspend their 
Master’s honor on mere animal fortitude or insensibility?’ They do not 
consider that his victory over all the sensitiveness of the flesh, was the strong- 
est possible test of his real fortitude. To use his own language, “The spirit 
indeed was willing, but the flesh was weak.” Matt. xxvi. 41. 

16 John xviii. 11. 
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the estimation of heaven. Dishonored of God himself, in 
that terrible hour, he suffered a visitation from on high, 
compared with which all the pangs of dissolving nature, 
howsoever aggravated and protracted, were as nothing, 
Now, if anything of this kind did take place, why have we 
no account of it in some of the gospels, which so minutely 
describe the actual scene? Ought not Christians seriously 
to ask themselves, whether they are empowered to assert so 
astonishing a fact, without any such authority, and indeed 
against the tacit intimation of all the evangelists? It is 
said that, to Christ, the hour of his death was one of the 
most overwhelming shame and degradation before his Fa- 
ther. But this is directly opposed to his own view of the 
case; he regarded it as the hour in which he was to be 
glorified in his relations with the Father, though he was 
indeed put to shame in the estimation of the world. The 
preceding evening, he said to his disciples, with explicit 
reference to his approaching death, “'The hour is come, that 
the Son of man should be glorified. Verily, verily I say 
unto you, Except a corn of wheat fall unto the ground and 
die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit,” &c. And when Judas had gone forth to betray him, 
he said, ‘‘ Now is the Son of man glorified, and God is glo- 
rified in him. If God be glorified in him, God shall also 
glorify him in himself, and shall straightway glorify 
him.” He was fully conscious that, in the view of God, 
the scene of his suffering was that of his glory, not degrada- 
tion. And, indeed, the majesty of spirit that shone forth 
through the trial, his quiet and dignified submission of’soul, 
the unalterable temper of forgiveness and compassion which 
he maintained amidst his torture, will be regarded as the 
brightest exhibition of excellence, so long as there is a heart 
to admire moral perfection, rather than the mere trappings 
of outward circumstance. Before we pass, we may just take 
notice of one particular in the popular representation. It is 
said that, in this hour of his greatest need, Christ was utter- 
ly abandoned by the Father, who turned in judicial severity 
against him: no comfort awaited him from the skies. How 
different is this from his own representation! On the night 
in which he was apprehended, he told his disciples, “ Be- 
hold, the hour cometh, yea, is now come, that ye shall be 
scattered every man to his own, and shall leave me alone ; 


7 John xii. 23, 24, xiii. 31, 32. 
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and yet Lam not alone, because the Father is with me.” * 
And, from the whole tenor of the narrative, from his many 
incidental remarks, as well as from his prayers in reference 
to the occasion, nothing can be more evident than that it 
was to heaven he looked for the strength that sustained him 
through his sufferings, and that he actually enjoyed a pros- 
pect all serene above, while everything was dark and 
troubled below.!® Where, then, shall we find the place for 
those supernatural inflictions, so mach talked of? We do 
not ask, where we find the account of them; because, this 
is certainly-wanting. ; 

From this investigation, carried out in detail, it will be 
seen that we are absolutely precluded from all supposition 
of any other sufferings than those mentioned by the evange- 
list, or such as arose, in the natural order of things, from 
the circumstances in which he stood. Those that he actu- 
ally bore, were such as the apostles and early Christians 
were partakers of. 


Will it now be asked, If such exclusively was the charac- 
ter of his sufferings, what part had they in the work of our 
redemption? how could they procure our salvation? It 
will be seen, at once, that they cannot be regarded in the 
light of a substitute for the penalty of our sins. For, to 
mention no other reasons, they were not, in the first place, 
of the same kind: they were connected, not with a sense of 
guilt, but with a consciousness of the divine approbation 
and reward. In the second place, though great indeed for 
a single individual, they still were by no means tantamount 
to all the various punishments merited and actually suffered 
by the world at large for its innumerable ‘sins: witness the 
reference to the case of Jerusalem. And, thirdly, they were 
not the inflictions of retributive justice, in any sense,—were 
not punishments, as coming from God; but were among 
those trials to which virtue is subjected in ‘the prosecution 
of great and benevolent enterprises. Indeed, we suppose 
they never will be viewed as such a substitute, after it is 
once discovered that they were simply of the character 
which we have seen that they bear in the inspired narrative. 

Many of the divines who have been so deeply engaged, 


8 John xvi. 32. Besides the narratives of the crucifixion, see par- 
ticularly the prayer recorded in the 17th chapter of St. John, which was 
offered on the night of his apprehension, and immediately before he went 
forth over the brook Cedron to the garden of Gethsemane. 
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of late years, in modifying the old theology, propose to con- 
sider them, not strictly as a substitute, but rather as a public 
exhibition of avenging justice, made in order to strike the 
universe with an awful impression of God’s inflexible sever- 
ity, before he could safely grant pardon to sinners. But, 
neither can they be regarded in this light; partly, for rea- 
sons already given ; and partly, on account of the facts in 
the case. As a matter of fact, there was no exhibition made 
of avenging justice there; unless we call, by this name, the 
malice of the Jews and the subserviency of Herod and Pon- 
tius Pilate with the people of the Gentiles ; for these were 
the only visible agents in the infliction. To whom can the 
alleged exhibition have been made? Not to the disciples ; 
they saw nothing of justice in the scene, but something 
very different. Not to the Jews, who exulted in the work 
as their own. Not to the world, which was profoundly igno- 
rant thereof. And since the supposed public exhibition was 
not made to man, we have no concern with it, even if it did 
take place in relation to some other intelligences. In what 
light that transaction, and indeed all events, may appear to 
other worlds and other orders of beings, we neither can 
know, nor does it at present concern us to know. 

If, then, the sufferings of Christ had neither of these 
bearings which are commonly ascribed to them, in what 
manner did they contribute so essentially to the salvation 
of mankind? By their having been a necessary, an una- 
voidable element in the execution of his general enterprize. 
This is the answer, in part; there is another train of 
considerations that we must subsequently bring into view. 
But, so much as this is manifest, at once: that, conditioned 
as the world then was, it was impossible but that he should 
be persecuted, if he preached that truth efficiently which he 
came into the world to bear witness of. The alternative 


20 When a distinguished divine of this city illustrated the strange charac- 
ter of this hypothesis, several years ago, by realizing it on a gallows erected 
in the centre of the universe, there burst from its advocates a universal ex- 
clamation of horror, as if he had uttered the most shocking impiety. But 
there was one thing that struck me at the time, and since, as very remarka- 
ble: In all their horror, so far as I have learned, they never attempted to 
show that the shocking illustration did not answer in every respect to the hy- 
pothesis itself. It was an ingenuous horror at their owr doctrine, when it 
stood thus before them, out of the hallowing medium of their accustomed 
prejudices. Some of them affected to understand the illustration as a tacit 
denial that Christ suffered at all; than which, nothing could be farther from 
its manifest bearing, or from the author’s apparent intention. 
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before him at the outset, was, opposition and abuse on the 
one hand, or, relinquishment of his mission on the other. 
Which should he embrace? He well knew that if he en- 
tered on his work, and pursued it till he should have secur- 
ed the permanent influence of his religion on the minds of 
men, and infused that leaven which was eventually to fer- 
ment the whole mass, his enemies would become more and 
more enraged at every step in his progress, and that they 
would at length put him to death. All this he foresaw. 
The only question was, whether he should save his own 
life at the sacrifice of his ministry, with all its saving 
energy, or persevere at the sacrifice of himself. And he 
hesitated not. He had counted the cost of the world’s sal- 
vation, and he paid it down. No danger‘nor hardship de- 
terred him. He freely gave himself for us, “For the joy 
that was set before him, he endured the cross, despising 
the shame.” In this sense his sufferings were our ransom, 
our reconciliation to God, the price at which our salvation 
was purchased ; for all depended on them. This is agree- 
able to the spontaneous and universal language of all ages, 
and on all subjects. We say of the American revolution, 
that our fathers purchased the independence of our country 
with their blood; that they sacrificed themselves for us; 
that they were our political ransom ; that freedom and all 
its blessings are the fruit of their sufferings. Such is the 
language of nature. We glory in their toils and hardships ; 
and the most heart-stirring appeal that we can make, is, by 
the memory of those times that tried men’s souls. We 
have seen that the apostles and early Christians were par- 
takers of Christ’s sufferings. Accordingly, they too suffer- 
ed likewise for the salvationof men. Says St. Paul, [ “now 
rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up that which is 
behind of the afflictions of Christ, in my flesh, for his 
body’s sake, which is the church.” “T suffer trouble, as 
an evil-doer, even unto bonds..... Therefore I endure all 
things for the elect’s sake, that they may also obtain the 
salvation which is in Christ Jesus, with eternal glory.” 
“Wherefore, I desire that ye faint not at my tribulation for 
you, which is your glory.” “For, as the sufferings of 
Christ abound in us, so our consolation also aboundeth by 
Christ. And whether we be afflicted, it is for your consola- 
tion and salvation, which is effectual in the enduring of 
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the same sufferings which we also suffer.”*! He also 
speaks of his being offered a sacrifice, for the faith of his 
brethren.*? Such is the language that is sometimes used 
of those sufferings which Christ’s followers themselves en- 
dured, in prosecuting his work of salvation. 

At the same time, however, it should be observed, that it 
was both natural and proper to give an incomparable im- 
portance to those of Christ ; an importance answering to his 
pre-eminence in all things over the apostles. It is some- 
times asked, If the sufferings of Christ were of the same na- 
ture and bearing with those of the apostles, why are not 
theirs as often referred to, and made of as much account, as 
his? The question would never arise, but from a total 
oversight of the universal laws of human thought and hu- 
man language. 'The answer is plain: Christ was the lord 
and master, while they were but the servants; and, accord- 
ingly, all which they did and suffered in obedience to his 
commands, was ascribed, as is usual in such cases, to his 
directing agency. He wasall in all, with respect to this en- 
terprize : the Son of God, the Messiah, commissioned with 
full authority from on high, to begin and conduct the work; 
and to his words, acts and examples, as well as to his suf- 
ferings, belonged a distinction of honor and influence, which 
his followers could not claim for their own. The very 
zeal which bore them through hardships and death, was in- 
spired by him. The Captain of their salvation had led in 
the front of the encounter; and the soldiers of the cross 
heard his voice, and felt the heart-stirrings of his example 
amidst all the dangers of the conflict. 


We have seen that in the faithful prosecution of his min- 
istry, it was absolutely unavoidable, from the circumstances 
of the case, that Christ should suffer, and be crucified by 
his enemies; that is, unless a continued miracle had revers- 
ed the natural course of things. Tous, it may indeed seem 
desirable that he should have been preserved from all the evils 
of this life, as well as from the persecutions incurred by 
his labors. When we contemplate his pure and holy char- 
acter, so harmless and undefiled, so dignified and glorious, 
we are apt to wonder that God did not thus interpose in his 
behalf. Why did he even permit him to suffer in so benev- 


21 Col. i.24, 2Tim. ii. 9,10. Eph. iii. 13. #2 Philip: ii. 17. See 
also 2 Tim. iv. 6. 
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olent and meritorious a work? This question does, indeed, 
run into those infinite depths of the divine economy, which 
human wisdom cannot fathom ; but yet, if the reader will 
first solve another question to his own satisfaction, he will 
have a satisfactory answer, also, to the one before us: Why 
did not God interpose likewise in behalf of the apostles and 
early Christians? for, we must remember that they, too, 
suffered in the same work, and were indeed partakers of the 
same afflictions. Or, to state the question in its full extent, 
so that it shall include the case of Christ himself, as well as 
all others: Why has God made it the general rule of his 
providence, that whosoever would confer important benefits 
on the world, must do it through great tribulation ? There 
may be some exceptions; but this is the established law of 
Heaven, especially in cases of fundamental reform. The 
truth is, that when the world is in urgent need of deep and 
thorough change, it is in that condition in which it will 
resist the improvement, and persecute those who attempt it. 
Amateur reformers, who “ dwell in kings’ houses, clothed 
in soft raiment,” and who stand aloof from the rough strug- 
gle and danger, will work no deliverance in the earth. 
Those who go forth to the work in concentrated energy, 
and in soul-absorbing devotion, must calculate on toil, pri- 
vation, reproach, suffering, and perhaps death, as the price 
of the good they would effect. 'This general rule, in its re- 
lation to religious philanthropy, is strikingly illustrated by 
an eminent Orthodox writer: “He who took our sorrows 
and bore our griefs, left, for the instruction of his servants, 
a perfect model of what should ordinarily be—a life of be- 
neficence. Every circumstance of privation, of discourage- 
ment, of insult, of deadly hostility, which naturally fell in 
the way of a ministry like his, exercised among a people 
profligate, malignant and fanatical, was endured by him as 
submissively as if no extraordinary powers of relief or de- 
fence had been at his disposal. On the very same condi- 
tions of unmitigated toil and suffering, he consigned the 
publication of his religion to his apostles: ‘Ye shall be 
hated of all nations for my name’s sake; whosoever killeth 
you shall think that he doeth God service :—Behold, I send 
you forth as sheep among wolves.” Though endowed with 
an opulence of supernatural powers for the attestation of 
their commission, the apostles possessed none for the allevia- 
tion of their own distresses,.... And, in fact, they daily 
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found themselves, even while wielding the arm of omnipo- 
tence, exposed to the extremest pressures of want, to pain, 
to destitution, to contempt. ‘Even unto this present hour, 
we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and are buffet- 
ed, and have no certain dwelling-place.’ Such was the de- 
plorable lot (such, to his last year of houseless wanderings— 
houseless, except when a dungeon was his home,) of the 
most honored of Heaven’s agents on earth. Such was the 
life of the most successful of all philanthropists! Nor have 
the conditions of eminent service been relaxed ;—the value 
of souls is not lowered; and as ‘the sacrifice once offered’ 
for the sins of the world, remains in undiminished efficacy, 
so, in the process of diffusing the infinite benefit, the rule 
originally established continues in force ; and, although rea- 
sons drawn from the diversity of character and of natural 
strength among those who are the servants of God, may 
occasion great apparent differences in the amount of suffer- 
ing severally endured by them, it is always true that the 
path of Christian beneficence is more beset, than the com- 
mon walks of life, with disheartening reverses. Whoever 
freely takes up the cause of the wretched, is left to feel the 
whole grievous pressure of the burden. The frustration of 
his plans by the obstinate folly of those whom he would 
fain serve,—the apathy, the remissness, or the sinister op- 
positions of professed coadjutors,—the dangerous hostility 
of profligate power,—and, worse than all, the secret misgiv- 
ings of an exhausted spirit ; these, and whatever other in- 
struments of torture Disappointment may hold in her hand 
or have in reserve, are the furniture of the theatre on which 
the favorite virtue of heaven is to pass its trial.”*> Before 
we can consistently ask why God did not interfere to pre- 
vent the sufferings of Christ, we must ask why he does not 
reverse the established order of his providence ; for the per- 


23 Isaac Taylor. Natural Hist. of Enthusiasm, pp. 158—160, New York 
and Boston, 1831. This justly distinguished writer is too clear and compre- 
hensive a thinker, not to perceive that all the sufferings sustained in the ex- 
ercise of Christian beneficence, are of the same general nature with those of 
Christ. And accordingly, as he holds that the latter were vicarious, so he 
supposes are the others, by whomsoever endured, (pp. 156—158.) But he 
has permitted himself to be deceived by the use of the Same epithet in differ- 
ent senses. We, indeed, have no objections to calling the sufferings of 
Christ vicarious in the sense in which all sufferings for righteousness’ sake 
are so; but he, as a Calvinist, cannot allow that these sufferings are vicari- 
ous in the sense in which he holds that those of Christ were. That acute and 
profound reasoner, Bishop Butler, has fallen into somewhat of the same con- 
fusion, in his Analogy, Part II. Ch.V. 
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plexity does not belong so much to this one instance, as to 
the general rule which includes it. 

Short-sighted, however, as we are, and unable to compre- 
hend the reasons for the methods which Heaven has adopt- 
ed, yet even we, on re-consideration, can see for ourselves 
that such an interference, in the case of Christ, must have 
paralyzed the power of his religion, and defeated its object, 
the salvation of the world. All the moral force, and all the 
confirmatory evidence, which it now derives from the fact 
of his sufferings, would have been forever lost. How long 
would his religion have lived in this hostile world, if it had 
been delicately brought up in sheltered security, the tender 
nursling of smiles and indulgence? and how would it have 
fared amidst the fierce conflicts through which it has already 
won its way to the dominion of half the globe? For, we 
must remember, it was by the labors of its advocates in pri- 
vation and suffering, that it has been propagated. Age after 
age, from the apostles downward, the blood of its martyrs, 
like that on Calvary, was the seed of the church. For 
three hundred years, hothing but an indomitable zeal, that 
recked not of torture and death in its most horrible forms, 
could have preserved Christianity from extermination, and 
transmitted its saving influence to after times. And so, on 
many occasions of reformation, since. Whence came this 
omnipotent spirit, which nothing has ever yet been able to 
resist—this high purpose of soul, which has held on its 
course, though it “met Destruction, face to face, in all his 
ways?’’ Whence was it derived? From the self-sacrific- 
ing example of Jesus Christ. This it was, that kindled the 
same spirit in the apostles ; and their example, again, ming- 
ling its mighty force with that of the original, has been felt 
in all ages, whenever pain and danger were to be encoun- 
tered in the cause of truth. Even in our own remote times, 
a voice is still heard from Calvary, from Gethsemane, from 
every scene that was hallowed by the sorrows of the Son of 
God, bidding the Christian “be faithful even unto death ; ” 
and every note of exhortation to self-denial that is heard in 
pulpit or private dwelling, is but an echo from that trumpet- 
tone, which has not yet spent itself, and never will. Take 
away, now, the sufferings of Christ, and where would 
Christianity have been, centuries ago ? 

_Again: his sufferings in connexion with other kindred 
circumstances, afford one of the strongest arguments that 
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can be addressed to the understanding, in proof of the sin- 
cerity of his claims, and the reality of the mission he assert- 
ed. His life, as it now stands, is an everlasting demonstra- 
tion that he was no impostor. The trial to which he was 
subjected, and the prospect that was before him, so fearful 
in every worldly point of view, preclude all suspicion of any 
sinister design, both on his part, and on that of his witness- 
es. To feel this argument, it is not necessary that it should 
be urged in logical form—it is not necessary that it should 
even be stated in words; it stands out on the very face of 
the evangelical narrative, and its power has been immense 
in convincing the world. At this late day, it is essential to 
the proof of Christianity. Set it aside—and then let any 
one, who has traced its bearings and connexions, attempt 
to conceive how it is possible that any historical evidence 
whatsoever of Christ’s divine mission could have been sat- 
isfactory to us! He will soon discover that, if Christ had 
passed through his ministry in the full tide of worldly ease 
and honor, and been received by the nation of the Jews, it 
would now be utterly impracticable to bring the testimony 
concerning him to a sufficient test, and that a thousand 
over-mastering thoughts of collusion would arise to sap the 
very foundations of faith. 

Nor are those sufferings less necessary to our knowledge 
even of the character of Jesus Christ, in its sublimest as- 
pects. It is through this medium, that we gain so striking 
a view of his submission to the divine will, his confidence 
in God, his inflexible devotion to truth and duty, and his 
unconquerable benevolence. All the higher virtues of his 
nature are, in this way, manifested to us, nor can we con- 
ceive of any other way in which they could have been man- 
ifested ; for what else could have brought them forth into 
light? Certainly, nota life devoid of trial. When he wept 
over guilty Jerusalem, it is the abuse he had suffered from 
her rulers and priests, that reveals to us the depths of his 
compassion ; when he prayed on the cross for his murder- 
ers, it is their insulting cruelty and his own agony in the 
struggle of dissolution, that discover to us the love which 
was literally stronger than death, Who could have known 
the perfection of his meekness, or the strength of his pa- 
tience, if it had not been proved? And so of every other 
moral and religious principle. Whatever saving virtue 
there is in “the knowledge of Jesus Christ,” it owes much 
of its efficacy to his sufferings. 
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We cannot exhaust this subject, nor have we room to 
state all its manifest bearings on the work of man’s salva- 
tion and growth in grace. ‘The author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews says, “It became him, for whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto 
glory, to make the Captain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings ..... Wherefore, in all things it behoved him to 
be made like unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful 
and faithful high-priest in things pertaining to God, to make 
reconciliation for the sins of the people. For in that he 
himself hath suffered, being tempted, he is able to succor 
them that are tempted,” or afflicted. Such is the Saviour, 
and such the example, that we need. In al) our griefs and 
trials, we can turn to him who has himself fathomed the 
depths of human woe. He has proved the way, before us ; 
and he bids us follow him with humble faith and confi- 
dence. a.m 


Art. XII. 


The Prospects opened to Universalism in the Progress 
of Society and of the Human Mind. 


Ir is a truth universally received in the present age, that 
the human mind is fitted, in its nature, for continued and 
indefinite advancement. Whether in its individual or as- 
sociate capacity, this great principle of its constitution is 
equally active, impressing its distinguishing features upon 
society in every stage of its progress. Never satisfied with 
its attainments in any department, there is always a striving 
for something higher and better, an irrepressible longing 
for a more perfect state, for a measure of knowledge and 
truth above its present possessions. 'This more perfect state 
is reached; the greater measure is filled to the running 
over; but it has not found its resting-place. The emi- 
nence now attained serves only to give a view of the glo- 
rious landscape beyond—green valleys, and running wa» 
ters, and waving forests—hill rising upon hill, and summit 
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towering above summit, until it seems as if a point were 
discerned, far in the distance, where the sun always shines, 
and the atmosphere is always pure. But, even this point 
gained, there is another, beyond, where the sun shines 
brighter, and the air is purer. And forever this is the case, 
and forever it will be. 

That these observations are true of the mind, in its so- 
cial as well as in its individual state, can admit of no ques- 
tion. 'The history of society, past and present, fully justi- 
fies their application in this respect. In its political rela- 
tions, in science and art, in general knowledge, in religion, 
in all truth, it has been, and is, progressive ; and, like the 
growing child, it is not satisfied, to-day, with the play-thing 
of yesterday, nor will it be satisfied, to-morrow, with what 
has amused it to day. Many opinions and institutions that 
long since were received in society with respect and even sol- 
emn reverence, are now rejected with a smile, as trifles, or 
with a frown, as something more dangerous. And they are 
rejected, not from fretfulness, or momentary dissatisfaction, 
but from a firm persuasion that they will not longer answer 
its wants, that it will no more forever have need of them. 

Ages ago, the political condition and knowledge of soci- 
ety were such, that it tolerated the feudal system ; and man- 
kind submitted to all its accumulated wrongs and injuries 
and oppressions, with scarce a murmur, and with almost a 
belief that they were a necessary and unavoidable part of 
their earthly lot. ‘But at last, a few straggling rays of light 
found way through the interstices of their political dungeon ; 
and, pleased and encouraged, they set to work to enlarge the 
interstices ; more rays came in; cheered with their success, 
they toiled on at their prison-walls until an opening was 
made sufficiently large to let in the clear and steady sun- 
shine; and then, for the first time, they discovered that 
without their gloomy dungeon it was glorious day. And 
now they began to feel that they were men, that suffering 
was not their only inheritance, that they had rights as well 
as their oppressors. ‘The mind went rapidly forward in the 
path it had opened; the multitude everywhere inquired, 
pondered, resolved; and then, with one mighty effort, hurled 
to the earth the giant walls that confined them, and came 
out into the pure air, and under the blue heavens. The 
feudal system was no more. Society had taken a mighty 
stride onward, and now demanded a better, a more just and 
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equal state of things. Then came the power of one man 
rather than that of many; monarchy with the strength and 
will of despotism ; monarchy with limitations ; its houses of 
lords and commons; its chambers of peers and deputies ; 
each a step of more or less value, in the acquisition of a 
knowledge of the principles of true government; each 
showing that as our race progresses, the many are less ready 
to submit to the few, less willing to surrender their entire 
interests to the disposal of one man, or a body of men, who 
could know little of their wants, or have little sympathy 
with their wrongs. 

By those who have studied, with a careful eye, the signs 
of the political heavens, it will not be thought too much to 
believe, that the day comes, when the thrones of the East, 
of Russia, Turkey, and the kindred states, when even the 
liberal and almost republican monarchies of England and 
France, will be shaken to their foundations, and will fall. 
Do not the interests of the great family of man require this ? 
And the light that is-shining abroad on this’ subject, the in- 
creasing knowledge of individual rights, of just laws, of the 
true source and object of power; do not these all portend 
this? Not that the world will be made up of republics; it 
is to be doubted if this time ever comes. But two things 
are certain. Society cannot go back; what answered its 
wants ages or even years ago, will no longer answer them ; 
it demands something better suited to its more enlightened 
state. It cannot stand still; its very nature is progression, 
the fundamental principle of its existence is advancement. 
As it goes forward, therefore, it will correct the errors of the 
past, and the errors of the present ; and will demand that all 
the departments of government, executive, legislative and 
judiciary, shall go forward with it; and that, laying aside 
the defects of the weaker and darker state, they shall adapt 
themselves to the improved condition and increased knowl- 
edge of the people. ‘The experience and history of all coun- 
tries and ages, testify to the truth of this. 

Other examples might be called up, to give in their wit- 
ness, that society is continually progressing, and that in the 
different stages of its advancement, it requires different de- 
grees of excellency in the elements by which it is sustained 
in being. What was considered, in a period of intellectual 
and moral darkness, as healthy food for the mind, is, in its 
present superior state of light and information, cast aside as 
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unpalatable and altogether indigestible. Men were once 
content to believe that the earth was a plain of indefinite 
extent; that it was the centre of the solar system; that the 
sun and the heavens revolved about it every twenty-four 
hours. ‘They do not believe this now, and they can never 
believe it again. Less than three centuries since, witchcraft 
was widely received, and freely credited. It was suited to 
the mind in that age; and society was satisfied to believe 
in its reality. It has gone beyond this now, and requires 
something more reasonable. It will never go back to witch- 
craft again. Ghosts, signs, warnings, fortune-telling, &c. 
have had their day, and are passing away to be here no 
more. ‘The world rolls on; mankind grow in knowledge 
and thought ; society is improved, enlightened, refined; and 
the cry is heard for more intellectual food. It can live 
upon these absurdities no longer; it must have something 
better adapted to its higher estate; and accordingly more ra- 
tional views take the place of these wild speculations of su- 
perstition and ignorauce. And soon tothe end. There is 
an everlasting progress in the individual and social mind. 
The constant demand and effort are for more and better ; and, 
casting aside the beggarly elements of its infant and sickly 
state, it seeks without ceasing to drink at the fountain of 
living truth, and to feed upon the bread of knowledge and 
spiritual freedom. If, then, we would live in society, and 
keep up with it, we must go along with this spirit, and adapt 
ourselves to its progress. He who will take his stand upon 
some favorite theory, and obstinately refuse to advance, in- 
sisting that he embodies all truth in himself, and that society 
must stop in its onward flood, and gather its waters around 
him to rest-—such a one mistakes the nature of man and 
the elements of society ; and if he persists in standing still, 
why, the world will go on and leave him and his theory 


behind. 


It was stated, in the commencement of these observa- 
tions, that the disposition of the individual and social mind 
to be ever stretching onward to something higher, is as 
manifest in religion as in any other department of knowl- 
edge and action, and is as fully illustrated and established 
by the history of the fact. It is in this application of the 
remarks which have been made, that we find hope, glorious 
hope in the future, for the holy faith that we have named, 
and in whose defence we stand forth. In this connexion, 
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the words of a faithful servant of Christ may be repeated 
with emphasis: ‘‘ The night is far spent, the day is at hand.” 
Perhaps it would not be an easy matter to find language 
more perfectly fitting the present condition and prospects of 
the religious world. The darkness which in ages past has 
hung upon the nations like a funereal shroud, has for years 
been slowly and sullenly retiring. The night of ignorance, 
and error, and prejudice, is truly far spent, and the signs of 
coming day are gathering in the heavens. Even more in- 
deed than this, may be discerned ; for if we do but listen 
with an attentive ear, we shall hear, in the religious world, 
the gradually increasing hum and stir which always indi- 
cate that the dawn has come. And if we listen yet a little 
longer, we shall hear men everywhere rousing from their 
protracted slumbers, and, as the morning advances, wonder- 
ing that they have slept so long, and dreamed so strangely. 

During that period of Christian history which has been 
termed, in bitter truth, the dark ages, the people were ready 
to receive and believe anything, however absurd and un- 
reasonable; and it would almost seem that the more absurd 
the more acceptable, and the greater the faith the greater 
the merit. Such was the general ignorance and degrada- 
tion, that human nature appeared to have lost its identity, 
and no longer to hold, or even to claim, the first rank in the 
creation of God. 'The mind seemed to have forgotten its 
high destinies, and to endure with servile patience any and 
every burthen that was imposed upon it. The countless 
legends of saints, the wondrous miracles of sacred relics, 
the fire of purgatory, and that most astounding of all impo- 
sitions upon the faith of man, the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion—these were received with submissive reverence as the 
holy revealings of heaven. 

But there came a change, at last. The human mind 
could not always remain in this state; and if the Reforma- 
tion did not entirely remove the thick darkness of this 
gloomy night, it scattered the clouds at least from the relig- 
ious heavens, and gave us a clear, bright star-light. If it 
was not itself the full meridian day of truth, it gave signs 
that it was not far distant; and it kindled, here and there 
over the earth, its beacon-fires, to cheer and guide the way- 
farers of the world, until the morning of that glorious day 
should break. 'The revival of letters, the discovery of the 
art of printing, the splendid revelations of science, the in- 
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creasing diffusion of useful knowledge, and the consequent 
rapid progress of society, called for a corresponding im- 
provement in the theology of the age. The individual and 
general mind began to realise that it had been living in the 
most abject poverty, and that the existing opinions and 
practices would no longer answer its wants. It loudly de- 
manded, therefore, a system of doctrine and morality more 
in accordance with the dictates of sound reason, and better 
adapted to its increased light and newly developed powers. 
The task required a Luther. He came at the bidding; and, 
guided by his severe and mighty genius, he wielded the 
battle-axe of Reformation with such skill and force, that the 
throne and power of the pope trembled to their foundation 
beneath its well-aimed and tremendous strokes. He perse- 
vered ; and soon, the more palpable impositions, and the 
grosser abominations, of the Romish creed and church, came 
tumbling in ruins to the earth. And though many failed to 
improve the propitious season, and refused to walk in the bet- 
ter way that had been opened to them—though it be true 
that a large portion of the Christian world still receives the 
creed and acknowledges the authority of the church of 
Rome, it is nevertheless equally certain that what has been 
gained cannot be lost. That portion of society which has 
made the advance of the Reformation, will never retrace its 
steps. We cannot go back to them that are behind. 'They 
must come up tous. The march of the mind is onward, 
and all changes must correspond with it. 

For a season, men were satisfied with the improvements 
that had been made, and rested in the doctrines of a Luther 
and a Calvin. But it was only for a season. ‘The spirit of 
progress was still abroad, and was not to be lulled into quiet 
by a single successful effort. The refining and elevating in- 
fluence of a rising literature, science unfolding every day its 
glorious discoveries among the works of God, the press con- 
tinually pouring forth the new creations of intellect, and the 
consequent wide spread of learning and information among 
the people, called for another change in the religious depart- 
ment, a new modification of the existing theology. Society 
Was moving onward; it had outgrown the system of the 
German master, and had drunk too deeply at the well-spring 
of Christian truth and humanity, to believe longer, the tre- 
mendous dogmas of the Genevan reformer. Men could not 
compel the mind to assent to the worship, nor could they 
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discipline the affections into the love of a God who of his 
own pleasure elects a portion of his children to everlasting 
life, and for his glory fore-ordains the rest to everlasting 
death. Nor could they longer receive to their faith the 
monstrous doctrine which coldly and savagely consigns the 
unoffending and sinless infant to indescribable and endless 
tortures. Neither could they see, nor would they admit, 
the justice of that power which should write perdition on the 
forehead of half our race for sins committed thousands of 
years before they had being. These doctrines answered in 
the gloom of the preceding age ; but society had made too 
great an advance, and men had thought too much, to walk 
in these shadows any farther. ‘They demanded a more con- 
sistent and merciful religion, and would not be satisfied un- 
til these terrible examples of human weakness and of the 
power of superstition were laid aside. They have been laid 
aside ; and they can never be resumed again. 

And now came another season of apparent repose. Seem- 
ingly satisfied for the present with these sacrifices at the 
altar of reason.and truth, they continued in the belief of the 
doctrine of endless punishment, of a hell of literal fire, of 
total depravity, of infinite sin, and all their kindred particu- 
lars. But this apparent repose continued but a short time. 
Society still went forward ; the mind enlarged the field of 
its operations, and the feeling is now going forth, and the 
conviction strengthening in all quarters, that these also 
must be laid aside. 'The spirit of inquiry and patient inves- 
tigation is abroad, working its silent miracles ; light and 
knowledge have gone out like a flood upon the earth ; and 
men are everywhere fast coming into the conviction that 
these doctrines cannot answer the wants of the soul, nor 
satisfy its longings for the beautiful and good. . 

Those whose interests have been identified with their 
credit and success, have long since been convinced that the 
progress of society required, and would require, a change; 
and, after the examples of those who preceded them, they 
have endeavored, by modifying them from time to time, to 
adapt them to this continued progress, and to the liberal and 
constantly expanding views of the human mind. All their 
sterner and more merciless features have been softened, or 
gradually removed ; and for the monster, endless misery, 
unwearied exertions have been made to preserve it in ex- 
istence. ‘The literal fire and brimstone of hell have been 
utterly discarded, and the more refined fires of conscience 
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substituted in their place. And instead of the sweeping 
sentence of infinite tortures for every grade of guilt and sin, 
degrees of suffering from infinite to almost nothing have 
been introduced, to answer to the degrees of culpability. 
And where, formerly, but here and there one was seized for 
salvation, like a brand from the burning, while the millions 
of our race were hurled to ruin, now the one only perishes 
while the millions are saved. But it is in vain. Society is 
passing rapidly beyond it. The universal mind is rising up 
quietly, but with a lion’s strength, and shaking off its par- 
alyzing and debasing influence. These concessions on the 
part of its friends in the hope of suiting it to the present en- 
lightened and benevolent conceptions of the human soul, 
may gain for it a few more years of sickly being ; but at the 
expiration of this reprieve it must perish, and no modifica- 
tion, no change, can save it. It has had its time of faith, of 
reverence, of triumph; but that time will soon have gone by. 
Already the cry is coming up from the North and from the 
South, from the East and from the West, for a more reason- 
able, a more merciful and spiritual religion. Man is begin- 
ning to feel that he can no longer outrage his holiest and 
best affections, by attempting to force them into the love 
and worship of the stern and remorseless deity of human 
creeds ; a being having no compassion for his frailties, no 
charity for his errors, no sympathy for his sufferings. He 
is beginning to hunger and thirst for a God who shall be to 
him a Father, and in whose goodness he may trust through 
calm and storm; he longs to be assured that he has a home 
beyond this, where he may rest from the toils, and tempta- 
tions, and sorrows of life. That doctrine which recognises 
God as the Father, and heaven as the unfading inheritance 
of our race, is the very truth he needs, the very treasure of 
which he is in search ; and short of this he cannot and will 
not stop. 

In the early history of our faith in this country, we find 
that it met with much and bitter opposition, and passed the 
first few years of its existence under the most discouraging 
circumstances. Prejudice and education, selfishness and 
fear, pride and power and place, were all arrayed against it ; 
but with the progress of society, with the freedom of mind, 
with the general diffusion of knowledge, and by its own na- 
tive energies, it has gone forward with a rapidity of which 
the religious history of the world furnishes few examples. 
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And, now, standing upon the eminence that has been gained, 
and throwing a glance over the world, we gather from the 
past and from the present, glorious intimations of the future. 
The voice of the watchman is heard in the distance, clear 
and distinct: “The night is far spent ; the day is at hand.” 
Human nature is coming out from its servitude; the mind is 
asserting its independence of all masters save God ; and leav- 
ing the broken cisterns of the desert, it thirsts for the Foun- 
tain of living waters. The strong prejudice which has 
hitherto checked its action and excited its fears, is passing 
away, and there is on every side a growing disposition to 
know more of a faith which promises so well for the intel- 
lect and for the affections. And here it is that we take our 
stand, and look with confidence into the future. He who 
would measure the present influence of this faith upon so- 
ciety, or calculate its coming power by the number of 
those who stand forward and openly acknowledge its name, 
will fall far short of the true estimate. Its success is shad- 
owed forth in.tokens less significant to the careless eye, but 
not less certain in their indications. 'The gathering distrust 
of time-honored creeds, the openly expressed doubts of the 
truth of many doctrines of every church, the increasing 
restiveness of the mind under ecclesiastical restraint, and its 
disposition to shake off every shackle, the inquiries and 
fearless investigations that are going on in every quarter, 
the liberalizing spirit that is silently but widely diffusing it- 
self through community, and the consequent flood of light 
that is pouring upon the religious world—these are tokens 
which seldom enter into the account of its prospects; but, 
unless we greatly err, it needs no prophet’s ken to tell what 
they portend. While numbers are the surface only, there is 
the strong deep under-current that is gradually sweeping so- 
ciety onward to the ocean of truth and freedom. 

In view of these things, let the friends of truth and hu- 
man happiness, thank God and take courage. They have 
reason to hope much for their faith, in the future. Every- 
thing is favorable to its final triumph over every world- 
begotten system. ‘Those who have come out from the mul- 
titude as its friends, are tried and proved friends. 'They 
have been educated in the great school of human nature; 
they have been disciplined in the severe lessons of opposi- 
tion, of toil, suffering and patience; they have sacrificed in 
the past, comfort, convenience, worldly preferment, friend- 
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ship, love, everything, at the shrine of the holy cause which 
they have espoused ; and, if need be, they will again sacri- 
fice everything. 'These are not the men to faint or be dis- 
couraged, or to shrink from the labors and duties that are 
yet before them. 

There is much, also, to hope for this faith from the uni- 
versal character of its principles and charities, from the 
beautiful adaptation of its teachings to the wants of the 
mind and heart, and from the intrinsic power of its truth. 
Men are growing weary with cramping and smothering the 
generous out-goings of the soul, the ever upward and out- 
ward aspirations of the spirit; they are growing weary of 
party and sect, and are beginning to feel that they are mem- 
bers of the human family, that they have common hopes 
and common interests, and that, as they are going forward 
to a common destiny, they ought not therefore to fall out 
by the way. With the growth of such feelings, they will 
more and more readily turn to a faith which cultivates and 
strengthens these universal sympathies, and promises fulfil- 
ment to their earnest longings. Coming forth from the 
wilderness of a partial and gloomy theology, with their 
hungerings and thirstings upon them, they will be in a fit 
state to appreciate the cool and clear spring-water that 
bubbles up at their feet, and to receive with joy the bread 
that cometh down from heaven, and giveth life to the 
soul. After having been weighed down by the belief in 
a wrathful and unsparing Deity, and having bowed morn- 
ing and evening at his altar, they will listen with the 
moistened eye of grateful feeling to the tidings of a Father 
who loves them with an all-enduring love, and who will 
at last purify them from evil, deliver them from suffering, 
and crown them with everlasting joy. ‘The reasonableness 
of this, its harmony with all our highest conceptions of the 
character and purposes of God, its harmony with all the 
holier sympathies and attributes of human nature, constitute 
that power of truth which will at last force its way into the 
convictions of every mind. 

Lastly ; the friends of this faith have much to hope for it, 
in that feature of the individual and social mind which 
has formed the basis of these observations. We mean, its 
onward tendency, its eternal progress in the way to some- 
thing higher and better. In this spirit, their faith finds a 
co-worker that will go with it through all coming time; and 
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in this spirit, guided by Christian truth, the false doctrines 
of the day find their most formidable foe. Conscious of 
this, their advocates are making violent exertions in every 
direction to neutralise the influence of this spirit, and to 
sustain them against the advancement of the mind. These 
efforts may for.a season give a seeming prosperity to their 
eause ; but they are in reality the most convincing proof 
that the wound which has been inflicted has reached the vi- 
tals, and is doing its work. As the unnatural brightness of 
the eye, and the hectic flush of the cheek of the consump- 
tive, are but the more certain indications that the worm is 
at the heart, and that the sufferer must soon lie down in 
death; so these forced and unnatural excitements in the re- 
ligious system in question, are the sure signs of its approach- 
ing dissolution. While, therefore, these have everything to 
fear from the progress of society and the mind, the better 
faith, whose cause we plead, has everything to hope. It 
dreads no light. It would check no progress. It would 
silence no inquiry. It rejoices in all these; for with their 
advancement, and with the universal spread of knowledge, 
is identified its own progress to final triumph. The more, 
therefore, society becomes enlightened and elevated, the 
greater the reaches which the human mind shall make, the 
more disposed will men be to leave all narrower systems, 
and rest their hopes in this. 

In the expression of these sentiments, however, we would 
not be understood as intimating that we have attained unto 
perfection, or that we have gathered into our opinions all 
truth from the past, the present, and the future. By no 
means. We do indeed believe that the great principles 
which lie at the foundation of our faith, are, of necessity, 
eternal and unchangeable ; but we do not therefore imagine 
that we have exhausted the sources of knowledge respect- 
ing them. So far from this, it is one of our most chosen 
thoughts, that the future will go on forever revealing to us 
new excellences and beauties in the character of God, and 
unfolding prospects of the destinies that await our race in 
the coming existence, more glorious than anything the 
world has dreamed of yet. We believe, with the prophet of 
God, and the apostle of Jesus, that, “Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love him.” 


TF. B. T. 
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Art. XIII. 
Divinity of Christ. 


“Who being the Brightness of his glory, and the express Image of his 
person, and upholding all things by the word of his power, when he had by 
himself piuged our sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
hisines Heb. 3: 


In entering upon the subject indicated by the caption to 
this article, we feel a deep sense of its vast importance, and 
a profound reverence for him, whose character is our theme. 
The portion of Scripture which we have placed at the 
head, relates to the moral character, the priestly office, the 
divine authority, and the final and glorious exaltation, of 
Jesus Christ. 


I. The view which is here first given us of Jesus Christ, 
is that of his being the brightness of the. Father’s glory, 
and the express image of his person. ‘This expresses 
what we mean by the “divinity of Christ.” We do not 
mean, by the adoption of this title, nor do these words of 
Scripture express the sentiment, that Jesus is the eternal 
Father, the self-existent God. The popular doctrine of 
the trinity, involving the proper deity of Ohrist, seems to us 
as unscriptural as it is unreasonable. We are not found 
often in the discussion of this doctrine, because we do not 
ascribe to it, or to the controversy upon it, so much impor- 
tance as it is supposed to possess, by other Christians. It 
is important in its place, but not of capital importance. 
Some have placed the question of trinity and unity first of 
all, and reckoned the moral character, and the purposes of 
God, as matters of minor importance. They can discuss, 
from week to week, and from year to year, the question 
whether God exists in one person, or in three persons unit- 
ed in one Jehovah; but if we invite their attention to the 
question of the moral character of God, his disposition to- 
wards his children, and the designs and final results of his 
government over them, they soon become impatient,—it is 
a matter to them of smaller moment. But to our mind and 
feelings, the matter of greatest concern is the grand gospel- 
theme, the wisdom, and love, and grace, and salvation of 
God. If we believed that the creation and government of 
God is to result in a boundless scene of wretchedness to his 
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moral creatures, it would afford us but little consolation to 
determine whether there were three persons, or one, in the 
Godhead that planned and prosecuted the system so fraught 
with disaster and ruin. It would seem an occasion of re- 
gret that creation was ever begun, and man called from 
nonentity,—equally so, whether it were the work ofa triune 
God, or of a single individual person. 

Yet the question of trinity and unity is important in its 
place. It is important that men should have clear and ra- 
tional conceptions of the unity, as well as wisdom and good- 
ness, of the being they worship. The habit of relinquish- 
ing the judgment, and bowing the mind to the reception of 
absurdities, is hurtful to the intellectual and moral faculties, 
as it respects their activeness in the discrimination and en- 
joyment of truth. 

But it is probable that the real opinions of different Chris- 
tians, on this subject, are nearer alike than their creeds, or 
forms of profession; that all Christians are, in the con- 
sciousness of their hearts, unitarians. ‘This remark is not 
designed as a charge of hypocrisy against those of the op- 
posite profession. ‘They assent to the doctrine of the trinity, 
not pretending to understand it, or to form any rational con- 
ceptions of it, but supposing that so the Scriptures teach, 
and that so it must be. They do not intend to deceive, but 
they are themselves confused. There is a sentiment in 
their souls which these contrary professions can never ob- 
literate. They may assent to the Catholic profession of 
faith, “The Father by himself is God, the Son by himself is 
God, and the Holy Ghost by himself is God; yet there are 
not three Gods, but one God.” But while they assent to 
this as their profession of faith, they can never take into 
their understandings, and carry in their hearts, so absurd a 
proposition. We would not be understood as recommend- 
ing the rejection of all that we cannot comprehend. There 
may be a proposition that is consistent and established by 
abundant evidence, which we may understandingly believe, 
though we do not comprehend every circumstance about it. 
We cannot comprehend the being of God. But the truth that 
there is a God, the great first Cause, of infinite wisdom and 
might, is reasonable, consistent, and abundantly evident. 
But the proposition, that there are three distinct persons, 
each of whom is by himself God, and yet there are not three 
Gods, but one God, is not so much a mystery as it is a con- 
tradiction. 
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It is from this view, together with an impression obtained 
from a familiar intercourse with all classes of Christians, ob- 
serving their free unstudied expressions when theory is out 
of mind, that the opinion is drawn, above expressed, that all 
Christians are unitarian in their practical sentiments and 
feelings on this point of doctrine. When they think of 
God, they think of him as the eternal, self-existent, all-per- 
vading Spirit,—the first Cause, the sole Creator, and the 
supreme Governor, of all things. When they think of Je- 
sus Christ, they appear, from their unstudied expressions, 
to think of him as the Son of God, having a separate indi- 
vidual existence, derived from God, and being commission- 
ed and sent from him, to act as his servant in the prosecu- 
tion of an important enterprise. When they pray God to 
send forth his holy spirit, they appear to conceive of this 
as the energy of God, the spiritual influence upon their 
hearts of his presence and power. The trinity is generally 
held in name only, or as a matter of subtle disputation. : 

Jesus himself clearly disclaims all pretensions to proper 
deity. ‘This he does in his answer to the charge preferred 
against him by the Jews, that he made himself God. When 
Jesus had called God his Father, in a way to imply that he 
was, in some special sense, the Son of God, the Jews took 
up stones to stone him. “ Jesus answered them, Many good 
works have I shown you from my Father; for which ‘of 
these works do ye stone me? ‘The Jews answered him, 
saying, For a good work we stone thee not, but for blas- 
phemy; and because that thou, being a man, makest thy- 
self God.” 1 It is easy to perceive how the Jews were led 
to prefer this charge against the Saviour. They had been 
taught that the Lord their God was one Lord,” and that 
polytheism was to be regarded as a most sinful abomination. 
So scrupulous were the conscientious Jews of worshipping 
any other as God than the one self-existent Jehovah, that 
even the fear of death could not induce them to such idola- 
try. When Caius Cesar issued orders that his statue should 
be set up in the religious temples throughout his dominions, 
the Jews, in one of the provinces where Cesar’s general at- 
tempted to enforce this edict, laid themselves upon the 
ground, and, stretching forth their necks, said that he might 
sever their heads from their bodies, but they would not wor- 
ship any other than the God of their fathers.* When we 
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consider this jealousy of that people, and a proper jealousy 
it was, of any attempt to put man in the place of God,—and 
when we consider their acquaintance with the mythology 
of the polytheistical heathen, who took the sons of their dei- 
ties to be of the race of the gods, we are not surprised that 
they, being also prejudiced against Jesus, should construe 
his claim to be the Son of God, as making himself as 
God. But, was their construction of his language just ? 
Did he claim to be the very God? If he had intend- 
ed to put forth such a claim, he would have employed 
some argument to support it. And if the prophets had 
taught that the promised Messiah should be the self-exist- 
ent God, he would doubtless have silenced his opposers 
by the quotation of their testimony to this point. What, 
then, is his answer to their accusation? “Jesus answered 
them, Is it not written in your law, I said, Ye are gods? If 
he called them gods unto whom the word of God came, 
and the Scriptures cannot be broken, say ye of him, whom 
the Father hath sanctified, and sent into the world, Thou 
blasphemest, because I'said I am the Son of God?” * Here 
is reference to the case, recorded in the Scriptures, of Jew- 
ish rulers being called gods, because God communicated his 
word through them. And what was the design of this ref- 
erence? Was it to support his claim to real deity? 'This 
would illy comport with the wisdom which characterised 
the arguments of the divine Teacher. His argument, in this 
case, may be expressed in the following paraphrase: “You 
do not accuse your Scriptures of blasphemy, though they 
call human rulers gods. Why then accuse me of blasphe- 
my, when I have not ascribed to myself so high a title as 
god? For, though the works that I do bear testimony of 
me, that I am commissioned and sent forth of God, to fill a 
higher office than was filled by those rulers, yet I have only 
said, I am the Son of God.” 

Thus did Jesus defend himself against the charge of the 
false accusation, that he made himself God. There are 
cases in which the Scriptures ascribe to him some of Jeho- 
vah’s names. But these cases are explained by the Scrip- 
ture which Jesus himself referred to, as above quoted, where 
men were called gods, because of the office which God con- 
ferred upon them. It is no cause of wonder that the 
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names of God should sometimes be ascribed to his Son, 
whom he sanctified and sent into the world, to be, to the 
children of men, the brightness of his glory, and the image 
of his perfections. Yet he never ascribed to himself any 
higher appellation than ‘“ Son of God.” He acknowledged 
that his being and authority were derived from God; and 
he lived as an example to us, of the exercise of thankfulness 
and prayer to his Father and our Father, his God and our 
God. His apostle does but speak the words which he gave 
him to testify, when he says, “'There is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, who 
gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due time.” 
But there is an interesting sentiment in the Scripture ex- 
pression at the head of this article, that Christ is the bright- 
ness of the Father's glory, and the express image of his 
person ; or, aS some translators render it, “being a ray of 
his brightness, and an image of his perfections.” > A ray of 
his brightness. 'That is, Jesus Christ came unto mankind 
in the spirit, the disposition, the moral nature of God. In 
the expressions of his feelings and affections, through the 
glow of his heavenly countenance, through his words, and 
through his benevolent acts, he brings to our sight, and to 
our feelings, the moral affections of God towards us, as the 
ray of light from the sun brings to our vision the form and 
glory of that luminous source of day. Did Jesus love the 
world? Did he sympathise with the distressed and afflict- 
ed, lead sinners home to virtue and peace, and overcome 
evil with good? Did he manifest a deep interest for man- 
kind, an interest for them which’no circumstance of theirs, 
not even their hatred to him, could diminish, and which 
even death itself, inflicted by them without a cause, could 
not overcome? By dying for sinners, giving himself a ran- 
som for all, tasting death for every man, did he prove the 
infallibility of his love, that it can never be forced to break 
its hold, that it is stronger than all opposition, and will never 
cease to pursue the good of mankind? In all these excel- 
lent moral traits of Jesus’ character, we see the moral dispo- 
sition of God our Creator. Here we have the image of the 
divine moral perfections, a ray of the divine brightness. 
Think, ye ungrateful and sinful; think, ye unreconciled and 
doubtful, that He who made the world and all things in it, 
who upholds and governs the universe, at whose command 
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are the storms and tempests, life and death, time and eterni- 
ty, is your Friend. Look into the life and the death of Je- 
sus; into his kind affections, into that love of his which 
never faileth,—and you see the image of God’s love to you. 
Away with your doubts; away with your ingratitude and 

‘your fears: your F'riend is almighty,—the Almighty is your 
Friend. Who then can inflict upon you ultimate harm? 
Give him your hearts, and be at peace. “ We pray you, in 
Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” 


Again, Jesus Christ is the image of God, specially and 
singularly so, in the following important sense: He is “ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God.” ® God has imparted 
to him of his own wisdom and power, to be possessed and 
used by him, not only in a greater degree, but in a different 
manner, from that in which these principles have been pos- 
sessed and exercised by any other created being. God, at 
sundry times, and in divers manners, spake unto the fathers 
by the prophets. And by some of the prophets he wrought 
miracles. But he did not give them to possess any different 
kind of faculties, or different kind of powers, to be their own 
for general use, than were possessed by others. When 
Moses communicated to the people the revelations of God 
which he had received, it did not imply any superior wis- 
dom, or higher mental faculties of his own, any more than 
our committing to one of our children a message for a 
neighbor, and his conveying it, implies superior wisdom, or 
different faculties in him, from those possessed by the rest of 
our children. God sent his angel, and communicated verb- 
ally to Moses, those things which he was to communicate to 
the people; and he placed upon record, and preached unto 
the people, the things which God thus spake unto him. 
And the prophets were taught in visions the things which 
they were to proclaim. In some instances the angel of God, 
in the vision, explained to them the meaning of the message 
which they were to carry to the people; but generally they 
were left, as others, to exercise their own natural judgment 
upon the meaning of their message. They went to the 
people with a “Thus saith the Lord,” and communicated 
what the Lord, speaking unto them in vision, had instructed 
them to say. But they said it not of any superior wisdom 
of their own. ‘The prophet Daniel said to Nebuchadnezzar, 
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“ But as for me, this secret is not revealed to me, for any 
wisdom that I have more than any living. The great God 
hath made known to the king what shall come to pass here- 
after.’ * And when miracles were wrought by the instance 
of Moses, it was not by the putting forth of his own power, 
the power which God had given him to be used by him at 
pleasure. In these cases, God accompanied the motions of 
Moses, at particular and previously specified times and occa- 
sions, with the execution of those wonderful works. Moses 
felt no consciousness of the possession of a power, which 
God had given him to be his own, for his use in the working 
of miracles at pleasure. He had to obtain several signs from 
the Lord, in order to be satisfied that God would be with 
him, to sustain him, in the encounters which he was direct- 
ed to make with the authorities of Egypt. 

But Jesus wrought miracles by the exercise of power 
which he possessed as his own, to be used by him at pleas- 
ure. In saying that he possessed this power as his own, we 
do not mean that he was independent of God. He every- 
where acknowledged his dependence upon God, as the 
source whence he derived all that he possessed. But this 
superhuman, this divine, this miracuious power, God gave 
him to be his, as the natural powers which he has given us, 
are ours. When we go about our ordinary work, though 
we are sensible that it is in God we live, and move, and 
have our being, yet we expect to perform our work by the 
use of powers which God has given us as a part of ourselves, 
to be used by us at pleasure. So Jesus had the power of 
miracles. It was his own, by the gift of God, to be used 
whenever he should choose to use it, in the purposes of his 
gospel-mission. He was not to use it for other purposes. 
When he was tempted to turn stones into bread to satisfy 
his own hunger, he refused to do it, because it would not be 
consistent with the design for which he possessed this di- 
vine ability. For his own subsistence, he was to be an 
example to others, relying on the providence of God. His 
divine power was not to be used for the purpose of promot- 
ing his own temporal advantage. But in the work of his 
mission, he had it for use whenever he chose to employ it. 
Hence John testified of him, saying, “ For God giveth not 
the spirit by measure unto him.” That is, as Farmer justly 
remarks, “God gave him the spirit of power for universal 
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and perpetual use, and not for a limited time and occa- 
sion.” 

And so with regard to the wisdom of Christ: his knowl- 
edge of truth, and of things past, present, and to come, so 
far as it was requisite for the purposes of his high commis- 
sion, he possessed as a part of his own understanding. He 
knew the minds and thoughts of others. When his disci- 
ples had been disputing, on the way to Capernaum, who 
should be greatest in the kingdom of heaven, he, though 
distant from them, knew their thoughts, and their conversa- 
tion. Though he was at a distance, beyond Jordan, he 
knew when Lazarus, of Bethany, expired. He had a men- 
tal discernment, unlike that of any other prophet, by which 
he could see those things, present or absent, which were not 
discernible to the natural eye. His conversation with the 
woman of Samaria, with whom he had no previous ac- 
quaintance, gave her occasion to say to her kindred, “Come, 
see a man who told me all things that ever I did.” And 
when he foretold things that should come to pass in the fu- 
ture, he described them, not as the prophets who related 
visions, but as perceiving them with his mind, as looking 
into futurity with an intuitive discernment. As far as God 
saw fit to give him knowledge, it was knowledge like his 
own, a direct and immediate discernment of things which 
were, and were to be. 

Now in these respects,—in respect to the kind, the de- 
gree, and the manner, of the power and wisdom of Christ,— 
as well as in his moral character, he is, in a special sense, in 
a sense inapplicable to any other man, the express image 
of God. 

The same peculiarity distinguishes Christ as the Life of 
the world. “ As the Father hath life in himself, so hath he 
given to the Son to have life in himself.’ ®* He has in him- 
self the power of life—the power to communicate life to 
man. He communicated moral life to the soul; and the 
energies of his life, which roused the sleeping Lazarus from 
death, shall make the dead to live, until in him “ shall all 
be made alive.” 


II. Another capacity in which Christ is presented in the 
Scripture which heads this article, is that of his ruling au- 
thority, expressed by the words, “ upholding all things by 
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the word of his power;” or, as it is rendered by some, 
“ruling all things by the word of his power.”2 The 
phrase, ail things, is limited to a variety of classes of things, 
according to the different subjects to which it is applied. 
When Paul says to the Corinthians, ‘Let all things be 
done to edifying,” he means, all the services of public wor- 
ship. When he says, “I can do all things through Christ 
that strengtheneth me,’’ he means, all things appertain- 
ing to the apostolic office. And here, Christ’s upholding 
or governing all things by the word of his power, is his 
controlling and directing all incidents and concerns which 
appertain to the work of his mission, as the Messiah, the 
moral Ruler and Saviour of the world. The sentiment is 
similar, which is expressed in the two preceding verses: 
“ God, who at sundry times, and in divers manners, spake 
in times past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath, in these 
last days, spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath ap- 
pointed heir of all things, by whom also he made the 
worlds.” The word here rendered worlds, is not kosmos, 
which is used for the material world, and never occurs in 
the Scriptures in the plural number; but it is the plural of 
aion, ages. By, or for whom, he constituted theages. God 
has given to Christ dominion and glory, and a kingdom, 
that all nations and kindreds should serve him; and he has 
for him constituted or settled!’ the ages, or periodical dispen- 
sations, which are requisite for the accomplishment of this 
important purpose. And all things appertaining to this 
divinely glorious work, does Christ uphold and govern by 
the word of his power. 


III. The priestly office of Christ is expressed by the say- 
ing, “He by himself purged our sins.” ‘This conveys allu- 
sion to the blood of sprinkling under the law, which, in a 
legal point of view, sanctified to the purifying of the flesh. 
But the blood of Christ is represented as cleansing from sin. 
That is, the love of Christ, the religion of Christ, which 
was sealed and attested by his blood, cleanses from sin. 
Hence the apostle speaks of his having purged our sins, 
when he poured out his blood for us on the cross; not that 
all our sins were then actually removed, but because he then 
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sealed and confirmed that covenant of love, that system of 
grace, which shall take away the sin of the world. 


IV. The final exaltation and glory of Christ is expressed 
by his “sitting down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high.” “Who, being the brightness of his glory, and the 
express image of his person, and upholding (governing) all 
things by the word of his power, when he had by himself 
purged our sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty 
on high.” This is an impressive description of the divine 
authority and power in which God has set and established 
his Son, whom he has raised from the dead, and “made to 
be both Lord and Christ.” In this authority he must 
reign, until all are subdued unto him, united to him in love. 
And though his own subjection to Him who put all things 
under him, will then be duly recognised by all,!? yet he will 
ever be, as he is constituted of God, the Head of every man, 
the medium of communication between us and the Father, 
the local and visible personification of God unto us. 


It is interesting, to contemplate Jesus in this high and 
exalted character, related to us as a brother, and thus com- 
ing nigh unto us in familiar intercourse ; and related to God 
also, in a higher sense than we, being the brightness of his 
glory, and image of his perfections. We may expect to be 
able, in our immortal spiritual existence, to perceive the 
divine Being, and feel his presence, more clearly and sensi- 
bly than we do in this mortal state ; yet he is an all-pervad- 
ing Spirit, filling immensity ; and his Christ will be unto us 
his visible habitation, his mouth of communication, forever. 

The sun is a vast body, a million times larger than the 
earth, and nearly a hundred millions of miles from us. Yet 
there is a medium through which the rays of light from all 
parts of that body are converged into the narrow pupil of the 
eye, and we see its magnitude and its glories. So has God 
constituted Jesus Christ the wonderful medium of his own 
light and glory. We shall see, and know, and enjoy the 
Father in him, insomuch that there will seem, to use the 
language*of the apostle, “to dwell in him all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily.” 

In the light and spirit of this revelation we will live and 
rejoice. In our conscious weakness, we love to remember 
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that “we have a High-Priest above, who knows how to be 
touched with the feelings of our infirmities ;”—that we 
have a Prince and a Saviour, in so high exaltation, who 
“knows what is in man,” who sees and knows the wants of 
our souls,—and who will ever be unto us, in wisdom, pow- 
er, and love, a ray of the Father's brightness, and the image 
of his perfections. 
ee. 


ArT. XIV. 


Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History. 


Text-Book of Ecclesiastical History. By J. C. I. Gieseler, Doctor of Phi- 
losophy and Theology, and Professor of Theology in Gottingen. 'Transla- 
ted from the third German Edition, by Francis Cunningham. In three vol- 
umes 8vo. Philadelphia, 1836.—Price, from $8 to $9, in boards, 


Untixt the appearance of this work, Mosheim’s was the 
only Manual of Ecclesiastical History, in English, that was 
really worthy of the name. In Professor Murdock’s invalu- 
able edition, especially, there was nothing large or small, in 
our language, that could be compared with it, in point either 
of critical precision, general accuracy, or, (if we except the 
voluminous translations of Tillemont, Fleury and Du Pin,) 
in point of copiousness. Even now, it stands equally pre- 
eminent in the respect last mentioned. 

Still, there can be no doubt that Gieseler’s will altogether 
supersede it, among educated students of ecclesiastical his-- 
tory. Itis said to have met with extraordinary success in 
Germany, where it had to compete not only with Mosheim’s, 
but with more recent and improved manuals. Its principal 
excellences, compared with Mosheim’s, are in its arrange- 
ment, and in its abundant introduction of the original au- 
thorities ; to which may be added, the advantages derived 
from all the later investigations and discoveries in this de- 
partment of literature. 

Instead of the awkward and cramped arrangement by 
centuries, Gieseler has adopted those natural divisions of 
time, which are marked out by certain important changes 
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in the state of the church, or in its relations to the world. 
This has enabled the author to pursue a continued narra- 
tive, as far, perhaps, as can be done in any systematic exhi- 
bition of the subject. His narrative, however, is briefer, 
more compressed, than the text of Mosheim; still, it isa 
narrative, and it is clearer and more direct. But the distin- 
guishing feature of his work, is, that by far the greater part 
of it consists of extracts from the original sources, and in 
their original languages, subjoined in the form of Notes ; 
thus enabling the student, in a good degree, to judge for 
himself with regard to the representations. 'To use Giese- 
ler’s own words, “It is nowhere more true, than in Church 
History, that it is impossible rightly to understand an age 
gone by, without allowing it to speak for itself; the subjects 
involved in this study being often such as are least easily 
rendered into a foreign language.” He adds, “ 'The passages 
[from the original writers] are extracted, either to prove 
something which on historical or dogmatical grounds has 
been held doubtful, or to explain what is obscure ; or, lastly, 
on account of their intrinsic historical importance.” 

From what has been said, it is manifest that to one ac- 
quainted with the Greek and Latin, (in which languages, 
nearly all the Notes, or extracts are found,) this work will 
be far more instructive, as well as more interesting, than 
Mosheim’s. But to the mere English reader, who must be 
confined chiefly to the text of Gieseler, the work of Mo- 
sheim will afford much more information, if he has but the 
patience to go through it, and to re-construct the materials, 
which are there so minutely dissected, and classed in sepa- 
rate masses. 

It should be observed, also, that the History of Gieseler, 

~ so far as it has reached this country, comes down only to 
the period of the Reformation. Another part is expected, 
which will continue the narrative to the present time; mak- 
Ing, in all, four volumes, probably, of the American trans- 
lation. 
Oe: ae 
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Arr. XY. 
The Good Shepherd. 


THERE was a tender Shepherd, and he dwelt 

In Palestine. His faithful lambs were fed 
Upon the sweetest herbage, and they knelt 

With grateful hearts, and found a welcome bed, 
Close at his feet. Devotedly they loved 

Their gentle Guide, and followed in his track, 
Like waiting angels; or, if any roved 

Unguardedly, he sought, and brought them back. 


He was so good a Shepherd, and his flock 
Were watched with such untiring care, and led 
To such sweet founts—such as th’ eternal Rock 
Alone e’er yielded,—were so richly fed 
And kindly sheltered, many sought his fold 
From other flocks, and humbly begged a share ; 
» Nor was the weakest pleader ever told 
To turn away, for all were welcome there ! 


Then was the Shepherd summoned to a land 
Far from the country of his faithful sheep: 
He called together all his dear-loved band 
Of brethren; and he bade them safely keep 
His helpless flock, and feed his lambs,—for foes, 
Clad in the guise of friends, would seek to win 
Their guileless hearts, and many fearful woes 
Would hard beset them,—from without, within. 


When to his mourning flock he gently spake: 
‘Ye little ones, I go—’tis to prepare 
A better place for you; but, for my sake, 
Be careful of your safety. O! beware 
Of false, enticing thieves, for they will seek 
To lead my little lambs astray. Ye know 
Your own true Shepherd’s voice—and when I speak, 
Then shall ye follow, wheresoe’er I go. 


“Beloved, do not grieve that I depart— 
A little while, and we shall meet again ; 
Then will I lead you, cherished of my heart, 
To a far sweeter pasture, to a plain 
Where living waters flow, and soothing shades 
Give peace and joy ; where sorrow, pain, and cold, 
Can never enter ; where no foe invades— 
But one Good Shepherd guards one peaceful fold.” 


8. Cc. E. 
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Goethe's Dedication to his Faust. 


~ Translated from the German. 

[The following Dedication, as Goethe calls it, seems to have been written 
after the first edition of his Faust, and in the advanced age of the poet. The 
first two stanzas allude to those shadowy representations of the various scenes 
in man’s experience, which he had embodied in his poem. The translation 
may claim to be tolerably literal, at least for verse ; but every one who has 
read the original, will feel how far short of that it falls, in melody and touch- 
ing simplicity of expression.] 


Ye gather near, dim-hovering forms, again ! 
Such as, of old, ye crossed my troubled mind. 
And seek I well t*arrest your phantom-train ? 
Feels my heart still to that vain task inclined ? 
Ye press around!—and be ye welcome, then, 
As forth ye come from out the mists behind ; 
My aged bosom feels a youthful beating, 
Fanned by the magic airs around you flitting. 


Ye bring the images of joyful days, 

And many a once-loved shadow meets my view; 
Like notes of old and half-forgotten lays, 

Come my first Loves and early Friendships true; 
My Griefs return; the ever anxious maze 

Of life’s sad labyrinth, I trace anew; 
Recall the joys that shone, at moments, o’er me 
By hope deceived,—but vanished all before me. 


They hear not—ne’er will hear—the following song, 
The souls to whom I first attuned the lay; 
Dispersed forever is that friendly throng, 
And their first echoes all have died away. 
My grief resounds an unknown crowd among ; 
Even their applaudings on my spirit weigh ; 
For all, whose heart-felt praise my numbers flattered, 
Are in their graves, or through the wide world scattered. 


And long-unwonted yearnings seize my breast, 
For that still, solemn spirit-realm unknown. 
My trembling notes, now hovering into rest, 
Waver, like the AZolian harp’s wild tone. 
A shuddering takes me; tears flow unrepressed ; 
This vigorous heart—it feels its firmness gone ; 
The present seems but as a distant vision, 
And what has vanished is my sole fruition. 
H. B. 
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Prophecies concerning the Destruction of Jerusalem. 
* 

Ir is believed that the cause of truth may be, in some 
measure, promoted by bringing together some of the proph- 
ecies, which relate to the destruction of Jerusalem. One 
principal object of this effort, is to make it appear, that 
many passages of Scripture, which have been generally 
applied to the destruction of the material world, have no 
allusion to such an event. Another object is to show that 
certain texts which have been generally used to support the 
belief of a judgment in the future state, after a general res- 
urrection of the dead, and of an endless retribution accord- 
ing to man’s conduct in this mortal state, do not, in fact, re- 
late to that subject. If these two objects can be attained, 
and the whole subject brought to the clear understanding of 
the reader, the Scriptures will appear, to the rational mind, 
a volume of a very different character than that in which it 
has been commonly viewed. That dark, portentous cloud, 
surcharged with everlasting wrath, reserved against the day 
of judgment, after the material world shall have been dis- 
solved, will disappear, and be numbered among the exploded 
superstitions, which owe their origin to human invention, 
and their nurture and fearful influence to human ignorance. 


The passages which will be noticed are those which have 
been used as above described. ‘There are others which re- 
late to the destruction of the holy city, which, not having 
been so misapplied, will be omitted. Let us begin with the 
following: ‘ And many of them that sleep in the dust of 
the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt.” In this passage, the 
believers in a future state of retribution, after all mankind 
are raised from the dead, have supposed they found full 
proof of that sentiment. But, if care be taken to learn when 
the event here spoken of, was to take place, we shall find 
sufficient reason to reject the use to which it has been ap- 
plied. Let us, in the first place, examine the context, to see 
if we can thereby be assisted in finding the time to which 
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the text refers. ‘Thus begins the chapter: “And at that 
time shall Michael stand up, the great prince that standeth 
for the children of thy people; and there shali be a time of 
trouble, such as never was since there was a nation, even to 
that same time; and at that time thy people shall be deliv- 
ered, every one that shall be found written in the book.” 
The next words are those of the text. This shows very 
clearly that the time when it should be fulfilled, is the same 
time when Michael should stand up, and when there should 
be a time of trouble such as had never been before. Here, it 
seems proper to ask, why the prophet should represent what 
is generally called the day of judgment, in the future eternal 
state, as a time of trouble such as no nation ever before 
experienced? According to common opinion, that day and 
time will indeed be a time of severe trouble to such as are to 
be made forever miserable ; but, to those who are then to be 
received to everlasting favor, it will be a time of joy and 
gladness. Why, then, should the prophet make use of the 
trouble, to give a peculiar character to the time, and not 
make use of the joy and gladness, for the same purpose? In 
the 6th verse, the question is asked, “ How long shall it be 
to the end of these wonders?” This question is answered 
in the 7th verse, thus: “And I heard the man clothed in 
linen, which was upon the waters of the river, when he held 
up his right hand and his left hand unto heaven, and sware 
by him that liveth forever, that it shall be for a time, times, 
and an half; and when he shall have accomplished to scat- 
ter the power of the holy people, all these things shall be 
fulfilled.” It may not be necessary to solve, in this place, 
any queries respecting the meaning of the prophet by a time, 
times, and an half ; because the following words are sufli- 
ciently explicit without this: “ When he shall have accom- 
plished to scatter the power of the holy people, all these 
things shall be fulfilled.” The holy people were the Jews; 
-and their power was scattered when Jerusalem was destroy- 
ed. Now, it is clear, beyond all doubt, that the time when 
many of them who slept in the dust of the earth awaked, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt, was either at the time when the power of the 
Jewish nation was broken and scattered, or before that time ; 
for it was included among the times in which those events 
were to be accomplished, at or before the scattering of the 
power of the holy people. For a further confirmation of 
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what seems sufficiently evident, see verse 11th: “And from 
the time that the daily sacrifice shall be taken away, and 
the abomination that maketh desolate set up, there shall be 
a thousand two hundred and ninety days.” The abomina- 
tion which made desolate, was the Roman power, which 
scattered the power of the holy people. It seems necessary, 
if we would make use of the 2d verse of this chapter to fa- 
vor the doctrine of a retribution after mankind are raised 
from the dead, either to detach it from the connexion in 
which it is found, or apply the whole to such an event. 
But as neither of these can be done without doing great vio- 
lence to the prophecy, we must conclude that the passage 
has been utterly misapplied. The prophecy which the 
Saviour delivered to his disciples concerning the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, as recorded in the 24th chapter of St. 
Matthew, fully justifies the use here made of the prophecy 
of Daniel. See verses 15th and 16th: “When ye, there- 
fore, shall see the abomination of desolation, spoken of by 
Daniel the prophet, stand in the holy place (whoso readeth 
let him understand,) then let them which be in Judea flee 
into the mountains,” &c. Here, we are sure that Jesus, 
when speaking of the destruction of Jerusalem, referred to 
the prophecy of Daniel on the same subject. And further- 
more, it is evident that he had the words of Daniel in his 
mind when he said, verses 20, 21,—‘ But pray ye that your 
flight be not in the winter, neither on the Sabbath-day; for 
then shall be great tribulation, such as was not since the 
beginning of the world to this time, no, nor ever shall be.” 
These last words are nearly the same used by Daniel, and 
no doubt can be entertained that they referred to the same 
subject. 


In this 24th chapter of St. Matthew, and in the following 
chapter, we have a very full account of the signs which 
should precede the destruction of the holy city ; also, of the 
period when it should take place; that is, so far as to limit 
the time to the generation in which Jesus and his disciples 
lived. We have, also, a very particular account of the con- 
dition of those who should, at that trying day, be found faith- 
ful to his cause, and watchful and observant of the directions, 
precepts and warnings which were given by him. More- 
over, he was equally explicit on the subject of the condem- 
nation and miserable sufferings which would, at the same 
time, fall on the unbelievers, and on apostate disciples. 
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The reader should be apprized of the fact, that Jesus rep- 
resents that his coming to execute judgment would, be at- 
tended with the ministry of his holy angels ; and that the 
manner, in which these representations are made, is such as 
has led many, indeed the most of people, to suppose, that the 
dissolution of the material world was intended. In fact, the 
end of the world is spoken of in plain terms, so that even 
learned ministers, and doctors of the church have supposed 
that the end of the material world was intended. See the 
3d verse of chapter xxiv: “And as he sat upon the Mount 
of Olives, the disciples came unto him privately, saying, Tell 
us, when shall these things be ? and what shall be the sign 
of thy coming, and of the endof the world?” Here, it has 
been contended, that three questions were asked by the 
disciples, and that they received distinct and appropriate 
answers. The first question is, When shall these things be? 
the second, What would be the sign of his coming? and 
the third relates to the sign of the end of the world. Thus, 
it has been believed that part of this chapter relates to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and part to the dissolution of the 
material world. But a little caution in examining the sub- 
ject will be sufficient to correct the mistake; and the reader 
will become satisfied that there is no allusion to the dissolu- 
tion of the material world in the whole discourse recorded 
in these two chapters. Let us be somewhat particular with 
the questions which the disciples asked the divine Master, 
as above quoted : “ When shall these things be?” Now, it 
is evident that by these things the disciples meant things 
concerning which Jesus had just spoken in the temple to a 
congregation of his enemies. This was the last discourse 
which the Saviour delivered in the temple. ‘The denuncia- 
tions which it contained were truly awful, and they were 
delivered in language suited to its terrific subject. See 
chapter xxiii. verse 32d, and on : “ Fill ye up, then, the meas- 
ure of your fathers. Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers ! 
how can ye escape the damnation of hell? Wherefore, be- 
hold, I send unto you prophets, and wise men, and scribes ; 
and some of them ye shall kill and crucify; and some of 
them shall ye scourge in your synagogues, and persecute 
them from city to city; that upon you may come all the 
righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the blood of 
righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias, son of Barachias, 
whom ye slew between the temple and the altar. Verily I 
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Say unto you, all these things shall come upon this genera- 
tion.” Here, the reader is requested to keep in mind the 
fact that Jesus expressly and emphatically limited the time 
when the judgments he denounced on the Jews should be 
fulfilled, to the generation then living. After thus limiting the 
time when these calamities should come, he uttered the fol- 
lowing lament: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! thou that killest 
the prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not! Behold, your house is left unto you desolate. 
For I say unto you, Ye shall not see me henceforth, till ye 
shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
After delivering this discourse to his enemies in the temple, 
“ Jesus went out and departed from the temple; and his dis- 
ciples came to him, for to show him the buildings of the 
temple. And Jesus said unto them, See ye not all these 
things? Verily I say unto you, there shall not be left here 
one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown down.” If 
the reader will be careful, he will at once see, that in the 
verse which follows the foregoing quotation, the disciples 
asked Jesus when those things, of which he had just spoken, 
should be fulfilled, and what sign would precede his coming 
to fulfil his word, and make an end of the world. It is ne- 
cessary to inform the reader that the Greek word which is 
here rendered world, means, according to Parkhurst, “an 
age, period, or periodical dispensation of divine providence.” 
Parkhurst adds,—“ In Matthew xxiv. 3, it evidently refers to 
the Jewish age, or age under the Mosaic law.” Had our 
clergy been careful to regard the connexion in which the 
questions, which the disciples put to Jesus, are found, and 
had they understood the meaning of the word rendered 
world in these questions, they never would have supposed 
that the dissolution of the material world, in which we live, 
was referred to. This fact we shall find further confirmed, 
by carefully observing the answer which Jesus gave to the 
questions stated by his disciples. See verse 6th: “ And ye 
shall hear of wars, and rumors of wars: see that ye be not 
troubled ; for all these things must come to pass, but the end 
is not yet.” Here Jesus spoke of the end, concerning which 
his disciples asked him; that is, the end of the Jewish dis- 
pensation, or age. See verses 12, 13, 14: “And, because 
iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold. But 
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he that shall endure unto the end, the same shall be saved. 
And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the 
world, for a witness unto all nations, and then shall the end 
come.” In this quotation, the end of which the disciples 
asked, is three times mentioned. In the first place, Jesus 
spoke of certain events which should take place at which he 
would not have his disciples to be troubled, because the end 
would not then be so near as they might apprehend. In 
the second place, he spoke of certain things, which would in- 
dicate the near approach of the end. One of these sure in- 
dications was, that the love of many would wax cold, because 
iniquity would abound. But he added, “ He that shall en- 
dure unto the end, the same shall be saved.” ‘That is, such 
as should continue faithful to the cause of divine truth until 
the end, would be saved from those judgments which he had 
just denounced on his enemies, in the hearing of his disci- 
ples. In the third place, Jesus spoke of the extensive pro- 
mulgation of the gospel in all the world, for a witness unto 
all nations, and added,—“ then shall the end come.” If the 
reader should inquire what the word world means, where 
Jesus said, that the gospel of the kingdom should be preach- 
ed in all the world, &c., he is informed, that here it does not 
come from the same Greek word, which we have before no- 
ticed. It is a different word in the original, and means the 
same as in Luke ii. 1: “ And it came to pass in those days, 
that there went out a decree from Cesar Augustus, that all 
the world should be taxed.” Here, the word world could 
mean no more than the Roman empire. 

At the time of the end of the world, what did Jesus di- 
rect his disciples to do? See verse 16, and on: “'Then let 
them which be in Judea, flee into the mountains; let him 
which is on the house-top not come down to take anything 
out of his house; neither let him which is in the field re- 
turn back to take his clothes. And wo unto them that are 
with child, and to them that give suck in those days! But, 
pray ye that your flight be not in the winter, neither on the 
Sabbath-day ; for then shall be great tribulation, such as was 
not since the beginning of the world to this time, no, nor 
ever shall be.” 

It has been already remarked, that when Jesus spoke of _ 
his coming to execute judgment, and to render to men ac- 
cording to their works, he also spoke of his attendant‘an- 
gels. Agreeably to this idea, we find his descriptions, in 
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this 24th chapter of St. Matthew, expressed as follows :— 
“Immediately after the tribulation of those days, shall the 
sun be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, 
and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the 
heavens shall be shaken ; and then shall appear the sign 
of the Son of man in heaven; and then shall all the tribes 
of the earth mourn, and they shall see the Son of man com- 
ing in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory. 
And he shall send his angels with a great sound of a trum- 
pet, and they shall gather together his elect from the four 
winds, from one end of heaven to the other.” The highly 
figurative language here used, has led many to suppose, and 
even to teach, that Jesus spoke of the literal dissolution of 
the natural universe ; but if they had paid the least atten- 
tion to the very next words, and their relation to what goes 
before, they would not have fallen into such an egregious 
mistake. See the words next following :—* Now learn:a 
parable of the fig-tree ; while his branch is yet tender, and 
putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer is nigh; so like- 
wise ye, when ye shall see all these things, know that it is 
near, even at the doors. Verily I say unto you, this gen- 
eration shall not pass till all these things be fulfilled. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away.” Is it not marvellous that learned divines should 
ever have supposed that any thing which Jesus spoke of as 
preceding these last quoted words, could relate to the disso- 
lution of the natural world, which has not yet taken place, 
after so many generations have passed away? Ifthe read- 
er will turn to the passage, and examine carefully, he will 
find that the Saviour, in the remaining part of this 24th, 
and in the whole of the 25th chapter of St. Matthew, spoke 
of no later time than the one before designated. In every 
instance where he pointed out an event, in respect to time, 
we find it the same time which he had limited to the gen- 
eration in which he and his disciples lived. Notice the fol- 
lowing instances :—“ Watch, therefore, for ye know not 
what hour your Lord doth come. ‘Therefore, be ye also 
ready ; for in such an hour as ye think not, the Son of man 
cometh. Who then isa faithful and wise servant, whom 
his Lord hath made ruler over his household, to give them 
meat in due season? Blessed is that servant, whom his 
Lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing. Verily I say un- 
to you, that he shall make him ruler over all his goods. But, 
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and if that evil servant shall say in his heart, My Lord de- 
layeth his coming; and shall begin to smite his fellow-ser- 
vants, and to eat and drink with the drunken, the Lord of 
that servant shall come in a day when he looketh not for 
him, and in an hour that he is not aware of, and shall cut 
him asunder, and appoint him his portion with the hypo- 
crites; there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth.” Re- 
member that Jesus, in the temple, and in the hearing of his 
disciples, had just delivered his denunciations on the Jews, 
calling them hypocrites repeatedly. And here he gives his 
disciples to understand, that at his coming to destroy the 
Jews and their city and temple, if he found any of those 
who professed to be his servants, unfaithful and evil in their 
conduct, he would appoint them to the same condemnation 
which he had denounced on the hypocritical Jews. Having 
reference still to the same time and circumstances, Jesus 
proceeds, and delivers three parables, which occupy the 
whole of the 25th chapter. He begins, “Then shall the 
kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten virgins,” &c. Let 
us ask, When did Jesus mean to say that the kingdom of 
, heaven should be likened to ten virgins? If we duly con- 
sider this question, and if we find the right answer, we shall 
find that the same time which he had before limited to that 
generation, was the time to which he alluded when he said, 
then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten vir- 
gins. But this parable of the wise and foolish virgins, and 
the parable of the talents, and that of the sheep and goats, 
which occupy the whole of this 25th chapter of St. Mat- 
thew, have all been used, by our Christian clergy, as de- 
scriptions of what they call the Day of Judgment, after all 
mankind shall have been raised from the dead. This most 
egregious, and we may say most astonishing error, has aid- 
ed the gloomy doctrine and preaching which have served 
to fill millions and millions of men, women, and innocent 
children with horrors and apprehensions which no language 
can adequately describe; and have also represented our 
heavenly Father in such a revolting character, as cannot be 
loved by hearts possessed of any degree of human compas- 
sion or pity. If Jesus, when realizing the temporal calamities 
which he saw were soon to fall on the Jews, and especially on 
the beloved city of his father David, wept with lamentations, 
have we not great reason to lament and weep for the deep 
sorrows and indescribable sufferings which have been en- 
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dured by generation after generation, occasioned by this er- 
roneous doctrine of future, unmerciful torment ? 


Let us look, for a moment, at the parable of the sheep and 
goats. Observe how it begins, by referring to a certain 
time :—“ When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and 
all the holy angels with him,” &c. Here, be careful to re- 
member, that the divine Teacher had, in the previous part 
of this discourse, told his disciples of his coming with power 
and great glory, and also of his sending his angels to gather 
his elect from the four winds ; and had also most positively 
assured them that this event would take place in that gen- 
eration. How was it possible for the disciples to understand 
what their Lord and Master meant, if he spoke, in the para- 
ble of the sheep and goats, of a different time, and a different 
coming with his angels, from that time and coming of which 
he had before spoken, in the same discourse? The proba- 
bility is that Jesus frequently spoke to his disciples of his 
coming to execute judgment, and to render to his friends 
and enemies according to their deeds. Some of those in- 
stances are recorded by his historians. See Matt. xvi. 27. 
“ For the Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father, 
with his angels, and then he shall reward every man accord- 
ing to his works.” Compare this with the parable of the 
sheep and goats, and surely no candid mind can refuse to 
believe that both passages refer to the same time and events. 
Then look at the next words, verse 28 :—‘“Verily I say unto 
you, there be some standing here which shall not taste of 
death till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom.” 
This very explicit declaration agrees with that in the 24th 
chapter, where Jesus certified his disciples, in the same posi- 
tive terms, that his coming, &c. would be in that genera- 
tion. See Mark vill. 38, ix.1. “Whosoever, therefore, 
shall be ashamed of me, and of my words, in this adulterous 
and sinful generation, of him also shall the Son of man be 
ashamed, when he cometh in the glory of his Father, with 
the holy angels. And he said unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, that there be some of them that stand here which shall 
not taste of death till they have seen the kingdom of God 
come with power.” See, also, Luke ix. 26, 27. “ For 
whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my words, of him 
shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he shall come in 
his own glory, and in his Father’s, and of the holy angels. 

20 
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But I tell you ofa truth, there be some standing here, which 
shall not taste of. death till they see the kingdom of God.” 
It is very evident, that if our Christian clergy had been as 
careful to understand these Scriptures, and to mark the 
time when they should be fulfilled, as Jesus was to certify 
that they should all be accomplished in the life-time of some 
of his disciples, they never would have so misused them as 
they have. 


Parallel with Dan. xii. 2, our divines have very justly 
placed John v. 28, 29, which reads thus :—‘“ Marvel not at 
this, for the hour is coming, in the which all that are in the 
graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; they 
that have done good unto the resurrection of life ; and they 
that have done evil unto the resurrection of damnation.” 
Now, as there is no reason to doubt that these two passages 
relate to the same time and events, and as we have seen 
that the passage in Daniel was fulfilled at the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, the conclusion 
follows that this passage in the 5th of John was also fulfilled 
at the same time. But, even if all the argument to which 
we have attended, which has a bearing on this text, were 
laid out of the case, we find in the connexion of the text, suf- 
ficient reason to suppose that it was fulfilled near the time 
in which Jesus spoke it. See the context: “ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, he that heareth my word, and believeth 
on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not 
come into condemnation ; but is passed from death u 
life. Verily, verily, I say unto you, the hour is coming, and 
now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God; and they that hear shall live. For as the Father 
hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life 
in himself, and hath given him authority to execute judg- 
ment also, because he is the Son of man.” This quotation 
from the preceding context, reaches to the text itself; and 
as it is universally allowed, that Jesus was not here speak- 
ing of the literally dead, but of such as were dead in igno- 
rance, unbelief, and sin—and of their hearing his word, and 
coming into spiritual life ; it is unreasonable to suppose that 
he suddenly left off speaking in this figurative language, 
a language in which he usually spoke, and that he spoke of 
the resurrection of the literally dead, in some time which is 
now future. ‘The words, “ the hour cometh,” plainly signi- 
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fies that the time was near. In Matt. xxiv. 36, speaking of 
the time of Jerusalem’s visitation, Jesus said, “ But of that 
day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heav- 
en, but my Father only.” Chapter xxvi. 45, Jesus said to 
his disciples, “Sleep on, now, and take your rest; behold 
the hour is at hand, and the Son of man is betrayed into the 
hands of sinners.” John ii. 4: “ Jesus saith unto her, Wo- 
man, what have I todo with thee? mine hour is not yet 
come.” Chapter iv. 21: “Jesus saith unto her, Woman, 
believe me, the hour cometh, when ye shall neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father.” Verse 
23. “But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth.” 
Now, in all these instances, wherein Jesus spake ofan hour, 
and of the coming of an hour, it is evident that the time 
signified was near; and it is but just to remark that no 
instance is recorded of his using this form of expression to 
signify a very remote period, unless this is its sense in .the 
passage under consideration, which seems altogether im- 
probable. 

If the reader should think that it is unscriptural to argue, 
that when Jesus spoke of those who were in their graves, 
he only meant to speak figuratively, not meaning that they 
were literally dead, but only so morally,—he will learn, by 
looking at the prophecy of Ezekiel, that such a figure of 
speech was not strange to Jews. See Ezekiel xxxvii. 12— 
14: “ Therefore, prophesy, and say unto them, Thus saith 
the Lord God, Behold, O my people, I will open your 
graves, and cause you to come up out of your graves, and 
bring you into the land of Israel. And ye shall know that 
Iam the Lord,. when I have opened your graves, O my 
people, and brought you up out of your graves, and shall 
put my spirit in you, and ye shall live.” Here we find lan- 
guage quite as strongly expressive of a resurrection from 
the grave, as is used in the passage we are considering. It 
may be, that some will be disposed to contend against the 
use we here make of this passage, on the ground that no 
learned commentator gives it any countenance. Even if 
this were the case, it would prove no solid argument. But 
it so happens that this is not the case. Dr. Lightfoot, who 
was one of the most eminent divines, and one of the most 
learned Rabbinical scholars that England ever produced, al- 
lows, that the resurrection, spoken of in the text we are 
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considering, may mean a spiritual resurrection ; and he 
justifies his opinion by reference to the passage in Ezekiel 
above quoted. The learned Newcome Cappe also supports 
the same opinion, and paraphrases the text and context 
accordingly. For these two authorities the reader is re- 
ferred to Paige’s Selections. 

Another argument, and an important one too, against the 
use which has been commonly made of this passage, 1s 
founded on the fact that in other passages which speak 
of rewarding men according to their works, no hint is 
given that they must be first raised from the dead. Look 
at those passages which have been already referred to. 
Matthew xvi. 27. “For the Son of man shall come in the 
glory of his Father, with his angels; and then he shall re- 
ward every man according to his works.” So far from 
giving any reason to believe that all mankind must be first 
raised from the dead in order to be thus rewarded, Jesus 
told his disciples that some of them would live to see the 
time when this reward would be rendered. And what we 
here say, will equally apply to the like passages in Mark and 
Luke. Look likewise at the representations which Jesus 
gave of this execution of judgment, in his discourse to his 
disciples, recorded in Matthew xxiv and xxv, which have 
already been noticed. He says, “The Lord of that servant 
shall come in a day when he looketh not for him, and in an 
hour that he is not aware of, and shall cut him asunder, and 
appoint him his portion with the hypocrites: there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.” Here is no mention made 
of a general resurrection, nor of the resurrection of the ser- 
vant judged. Look at the parables of the ten virgins, of the 
talents, and of the sheep and goats, all which have been 
used to represent a judgment and a retribution, which are to 
succeed the general resurrection ; and we find not a single 
hint respecting the resurrection of the dead. How ean this 
be accounted for, if the Saviour meant to be understood as 
our clergy have preached ? 

Let us now look on the other side of this subject. As it 
appears, that when the judgment is spoken of in the Scrip- 
tures, the resurrection is omitted; let us see if, when the 
resurrection is mentioned, the judgment is mentioned with 
it. In Matthew xxii. we have an account of a debate be- 
tween the Sadducees, who denied the resurrection, and Je- 
sus, who believed and taught it. To the question which 
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they proposed, Jesus replied, “ Ye do err, not knowing the 
Scriptures, nor the power of God. For in the resurrection 
they neither marry nor are given in marriage; but are as 
the angels of God in heaven. But, as touching the resur- 
rection of the dead, have ye not read that which was spoken 
unto you by God, saying, Iam the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living.” There is no room to 
doubt that Jesus spoke here of the real resurrection of 
mankind into an immortal state, for such was the doctrine 
denied by the Sadducees. But here is no mention made of 
any separation of mankind, or of any judgment, or of ren- 
dering to any, in the resurrection-state, according to their 
works in this mortal life. In the resurrection, Jesus said, 
that men are as the angels of God; but, according to com- 
mon preaching, it would be as proper to say that they are as 
the damned in hell! Pardon the harshness of the expres- 
sion. In 1 Cor. xv. the apostle Paul has favored us with 
more on the subject of the resurrection of all men from the 
dead, than is found in any other portion of Scripture. In 
verse 22, he says, “For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” He then proceeds to state 
many particulars relative to the resurrection, and the state 
in which men will be raised. He says, “ It is sown in cor- 
ruption, it is raised in incorruption: it is sown in dishonor, 
it is raised in glory: it is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power: itis sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body. And so it is written, The first man Adam was made 
a living soul, the last Adam was made a quickening spirit.... 
The first man is of the earth, earthy; the second man is the 
Lord from heaven. As is the earthy, such are they also 
that are earthy ; and as is the heavenly, such are they also | 
that are heavenly. And as we have borne the image of the 
earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly,” &c. If 
the reader will look at this chapter, and carefully examine 
all which the apostle said on this momentous subject of the 
resurrection of all men into an immortal, spiritual, glorious 
state ; and duly consider the fact, that there is, in the whole 
account, no intimation that there will be any division of 
mankind in the resurrection-state, or any retribution; he 
will be satisfied that the common mode of preaching on this 
subject differs widely from the manner in which the apostle, 
who followed the example of the Lord Jesus, has treated it. 
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Having, as it is believed, given sufficient reasons for ap- 
plying the passage in John v. to the time of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the text may here be dismissed. 


We find an allusion to our general subject in 1 Thess. v. 
1—4. Here the apostle says, “But of the times and the 
seasons, brethren, ye have no need that I write unto you. 
For yourselves know perfectly, that the day of the Lord so 
cometh as a thief in the night. For when they shall say, 
Peace and safety, then sudden destruction cometh upon 
them, as travail upon a woman with child; and they shall 
not escape. But ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that that 
day should overtake you asa thief.” In his discourse to 
his disciples, which has been noticed, Jesus represented to 
them that his coming would be as the coming of a thief, 
when not expected. He said, “ But know this, that if the 
good-man of the house had known in what watch the thief 
would come, he would have watched, and would not have 
suffered his house to be broken up. Therefore, be ye also 
ready; for in such an hour as ye think not, the Son of man 
cometh.” No doubt, these warnings made very deep im- 
pressions on the minds of the disciples, who, in the course 
of their ministry, everywhere taught them to Christian con- 
verts. Peter employs the similitude of a thief’s coming. 
See 2 Peter, iii: “ But the day of the Lord will come as a 
thief,” &c. See also 2 Thess. i. 7—10: “And to you who 
are troubled, rest with us, when the Lord Jesus shall be re- 
vealed from heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, 
taking vengeance on them that know not God, and that 
obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ ; who shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction from the presence of 
the Lord, and from the glory of his power ; when he shall 
come to be glorified in his saints, and to be admired in 
all them that believe, (because our testimony among you 
was believed) in that day.” This passage has been abun- 
dantly used to enforce the doctrine of everlasting misery in 
the future state ; but whoever will carefully compare it with 
those passages which speak of the coming of Christ to fulfil 
his predictions on the Jews, will find sufficient reason to be- 
lieve that it belongs to the same subject. It seems proper to 
notice, that in the description which the apostle here gives 
of the appearing of the Lord with his mighty angels, in 
flaming fire, &c., no’ mention is made of the resurrection of 
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mankind from the dead. In modern times, it has been cus- 
tomary for preachers of the doctrine of a day of judgment 
after the resurrection, and of endless rewards and punish- 
ments which are to follow, to give, in the first place, a de- 
scription of the general resurrection: and then to make a 
display of the terrors of the judgment and doom which are 
to follow. But in those instances, which we find in the 
Scriptures, of judgment and retribution, no mention is made 
of the resurrection ;.and in those instances in which we 
have an account of the resurrection, no description of the 
judgment and retribution is found. 


The parables of the wheat and tares, and of the net 
which was cast into the sea, found in Matt. xiii., unques- 
tionably have the same meaning as those passages which 
we have particularly considered. 


As the general subject, here considered, has occupied the 
mind and study of the writer of this article, more or less for 
many years, and as it appears to him one of deep interest to 
the Christian community, he entertains a strong desire to 
direct general attention to it. If what is here offered be 
generally correct ; and if the use which is in this article 
made of the passages which have been considered, is the 
right use, it follows that much injury has been done to the 
Scriptures, by the manner in which they have been com- 
monly explained. And not only have the Scriptures been 
greatly perverted, but millions of people have, by this abuse, 
been rendered miserably wretched, though surrounded by 
the innumerable blessings of our heavenly Father, and have 
dragged out an unhappy existence in melancholy and 
gloom. ‘To counteract this unhappy influence, to neutralize 
those deleterious errors, and to invite the reader to such 
views of the Scriptures, of God, of Christ, and of his relig- 
ion, as may afford peace in believing, and joy and comfort 
in obedience to the divine commands, is the sincere desire 
of the writer. 

H. B. 
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Art. XVII. 
“ Destroy both Soul and Body in Hell,” §c. 


And fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul; 
but rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul and body in hell. 
Matt. x. 28. 

‘And I say unto you, my friends, Be not afraid of them that kill the body, 
and after that have no more that they can do; but I will forewarn you whom 
ye shall fear: Fear him, which, after he hath killed, hath power to cast into 
hell; yea, I say unto you, Fear him. Luke xii. 4, 5. 


Tue view we have of these parallel passages, differs, in 
certain particulars, from that adopted by some of our breth- 
ren, and indeed from the one given in a former volume of 
the Expositor.! It is with much deference, therefore, that 
we offer the following interpretation, sensible that some with 
whom we here disagree, are by far our superiors in a clear 
and mature understanding of the Scriptures in general, 
whatever may be the fact with respect to the particular texts 
now presented for consideration. 


We begin, by observing that these two passages are but 
different records, which Matthew and Luke give of one 
and the same expression of Christ. Admitting, then, that 
both of the evangelists are here faithful to the idea expressed 
by Christ, no interpretation can be complete, that does not 
embrace the entire meaning of both passages, or perfectly 
correct, that does not answer, at the same time, for either of 
them. We would also observe, at the outset, that the word 
hell, in both of these passages, is, in the original, Gehenna; 
a word that our readers have probably been made familiar 
with, by the recent controversies respecting that term. 
Again, we observe, here, that the context shows that the 
original expression was addressed by Christ, to his disci- 
ples ; so that, whatsoever its meaning, it relates primarily 
and specially to them,—not to mankind in general. Final- 
ly; he addressed it to them, on the occasion of sending 
them forth on their first mission, to preach and work mira- 
cles. ‘These four facts, we suppose, will be acknowledged 
by all; by the advocates of endless punishment, as well as 
by Universalists. 

Let us now proceed to the meaning of the passages. To 


} Expositor, Vol. ii. Art, xxii. 
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us it seems, that Christ intended, in the former clause, to 
guard his disciples against being deterred by the fear of 
those “ councils,” “governors and kings,” before whom he 
had just told them they might be arraigned, and who had 
power to put them indeed to death, but could do them no 
further harm: ‘Fear not them who kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul;” or, “ Be not afraid of them that 
kill the body, and after that have no more that they can do.” 
According to Matthew, who gives a more particular account 
than Luke, the preceding part of Christ’s address on this 
occasion was of the following tenor: after he had called 
his twelve disciples, and given them their mission, (ver.1—8,) 
he proceeded to instruct them with respect to their prepara- 
tions for travelling, their subsequent conduct in the several 
cities and households they might enter, and the fate that 
would be incurred by those who should reject them. (ver. 9— 
15.) He then announced to them, in striking language, the 
perilous character of their enterprize ; and also told them to 
beware of men: that is, to have a prudent foresight of their 
hostility, or, to be cautious of them, so as not to rush into 
unnecessary exposure. “Beware of men,” said he ; “ for 
they will deliver you up to the councils, and they will 
scourge you in their synagogues; and ye shall be brought 
before governors and kings for my sake, for a testimony 
against them and the Gentiles.” (ver. 16—18.) After giving 
them instructions concerning the manner of their defence 
when thus arraigned, assuring them that the Holy Spirit 
would prompt them what to say, (ver. 19, 20.,) he reverts 
again to the circumstances of danger in which they should 
be placed: “The brother shall deliver up the brother to 
death, and the father the child; and the children shall rise 
up against the parents, and cause them to be put to death. 
And ye shall be hated of all nations for my name’s sake ; 
but he that endureth to the end, shall be saved.” (ver. 21, 22.) 
“ When,” continues he,—* when they persecute you in this 
city, flee ye,” or, hasten ye, “into another;” and before 
they should thus complete their circuit, the Son of man 
would come. (ver. 23.) He then reminds them that they 
could not reasonably expect less abuse than their lord him- 
self experienced ; that they ought to be satisfied with the 
same treatment ; and be prepared to be called by the same 
opprobrious names that were applied to him. (ver. 24, 25.) 
Such was the abuse, such the danger they were to encoun- 
21 
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ter among men. He proceeds, “Fear them not, therefore ; * 
that is, fear not these men, these councils, governors, kings, 
before whom ye may be arraigned, and before whom men 
will deliver their own relatives to death, for my sake ; let 
not the fear of them deter you from faithfulness to your 
mission, or from the proclamation of your message even 
upon the house-tops; because there is nothing hid, that 
shall not be revealed, and time will discover the truth and 
virtue of your cause, though now concealed from the world. 
“What I tell you in darkness,” adds he, “that speak ye in 
light ; and what ye hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the 
house-tops.” (ver. 26, 27.) The next words are those of the 
text: “And fear not them which kill the body, but are not 
able to kill the soul,” &c. 

Here, it seems the design to arm them against the fear 
that would otherwise paralyze their efforts, and silence 
their testimony,—against such fear of all their persecutors, 
and especially of those who might put them to death. It 
was the dread of these latter, which would be the most like- 
ly to overcome them, and which it was therefore the most 
important to guard them against. Such is the conclusion 
to which we are led by the context and circumstances of 
the passage, as well as by the form of its expressions. It 
should be particularly observed, that the disciples were ex- 
posed to death both from the outbreaking violence of those 
enemies who had not the Jegal right to inflict capital pun- 
ishment ; and also from some of those judicial or civil author- 
ities before which Christ had just warned them that they 
should be brought, for a testimony against the Gendiles. 

That the phrase, “ill the body,” cannot signify merely 
to scourge or torture the body, seems probable to us, from 
the following considerations: 1. The original word, ren- 
dered kill, appears to be of the same force with this English 
word ;? it occurs between seventy and eighty times in the 
New Testament, and is always translated ‘ill, put to death, 


? Some of our lexicons do indeed give, among the secondary meanings of 
this word, the signification to torture, &c. But we suspect that they refer 
only to its use in certain rare idiomaticai phrases; and in some such cases 
even our English word idl is used with a similar license. Schleusner has a 
special motive in assigning it this unusual definition, viz. in order to pave the 
way for so interpreting it in the phrase that occurs in the very text before us: 
“are not able to kill ‘he soul,” that is, as he would have it, to torture the soul 
forever, rather than put a period to its existence. It should be remarked 

_that when Parkhurst says that this word “ generally implies cruelty and bar- 
barity,” he means cruelty and barbarity in the manner of killing. 


‘ 
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or slay. The original expression, therefore, would seem 
quite too strong to mean nothing more than merely scourg- 
ing or torturing the body; as much too strong, and equally 
as unnatural, for this purpose, as the sentence in English 
would be. 2. If to kill the body, here, did mean only to 
torture the body, what could be meant by killing the soul 2 
which, it is said, those councils, governors, &c. could not do. 
Should it be answered, It meant, tortwring the life ; then, 
the question rises, Was not the very act of torturing the 
body, a torturing also of the life, in the only sense that such 
an expression could have ? and were not such as were able 
to do the one, able to do the other likewise ? 


Let us now proceed to the second, or latter, clause :— 
“ But rather fear him who is able to destroy both soul and 
body in Gehenna; ” or, “ But I will forewarn you whom ye 
shall fear: Fear him who, after he hath killed, hath power 
to cast into Gehenna; yea, I say unto you, Fear him.” 
Here, our Saviour seems to aim at directing the fear of his 
disciples towards God, rather than towards their persecut- 
ors, by impressing them with a lively sense of the infinite 
superiority of the divine power over that of man. ‘That it 
was God, of whom he spoke, is to us the natural conclusion 
from the tenor of the passage, taken with its context; nor 
can we think of any other reference, that would not appear 
distorted. ‘That it was not the Roman authority, seems un- 
questionable, on account of the form of the pronouns here 
used ; or, rather—to adapt our language to the original—on 
account of the form of the Greek articles, participles, and 
pronoun here, all of which are masculine. Were the ref- 
erence to some civil authority, the idiom of the Greek would 
not admit the masculine; it would require the neuter, as in- 
deed our own language would. Such is the grammatical 
difficulty that lies in the way of supposing that it was the 
Roman authority, which our Saviour spoke of. 'T’here 
seem to be objections, also, of a broader and more sweeping 
kind. 1. The interpretation alluded to, makes Christ to 
have uttered this most solemn admonition, for the purpose 
of turning the fear of his disciples towards those tribunals 
that were empowered to put them to death, rather than to- 
wards those councils which had authority merely to scourge 
them. What need ofa very solemn admonition for this pur- 
pose? If they feared their persecutors at all, they would 
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naturally, and indeed unavoidably, fear those the most, who 
would put them to death. 2. It makes Christ to have en- 
joined the very fear (the fear of the “ Gentile,” or Roman 
“ governors and kings,”) that was the most likely to unfit 
them for the discharge of their perilous mission, and against 
which he seems to have aimed to fortify them. ; ) 

If, then, we have correctly fixed the reference in this 
clause, it was God whom the disciples were to fear; and 
this, in consideration of his surpassing power. 'The infinite 
superiority of his power, is illustrated by the remark, that he 
is able, after he has killed, to cast into Gehenna; that is, to 
destroy, or utterly exterminate, not only the body, but the 
soul ° also, in those judgments that were expressed by Ge- 
henna, the most terrible and destructive punishment that 
was known among the Jews. We see no allusion, here, to 
the idea of endless misery, but rather to that of annihilation. 
‘It was a killing ofthe soulas well as of the body, a destroy- 
ing of both soul and body; and the literal import at least of 
the expressions, is, that it was a destruction of the one in 
the same sense as of the other. This, then, was what 
God had “ power”—was “able ”—to do. 

But, granting that the object was, to impress the disci- 
ples with an engrossing sense of the divine power, yet, why 
did Christ, for this purpose, remind them that God was able 
to annihilate, unless he meant to imply some danger that he 
would actually annihilate them? Why should they fear a 
power, though it were adequate to this effect, if they them- 
selves were not exposed to its execution? Should this ques- 
tion be asked by the advocates of endless misery, we may 
return it to them, and ask, on their own ground, Why 


3 The word here translated soul, is in the New Testament often tanta- 
mount to life, according to our modern phraseology. Often, however, in the 
New Testament, it appears to signify the soul, the mind ; as in the following 
passages, which are but a few out of the many that might be quoted: Matt. 
xi. 29. And ye shall find rest unto your sowls,—xii. 18, in whom my soul is 
well pleased.—xxii. 37, thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, &e.—Acts iv. 32, were of one heart and one soul.—xiv. 
2, made their minds evil-affected against the brethren.—xiv. 22, confirming 
the souls of the disciples—Eph. vi. 6, doing the will of God from the heart — 
Philipp. i. 27, stand fast in one spirit, with one mind.—Heb. vi. 19, which 
hope we have as ananchor of the soul.—xii. 3, lest ye be wearied and faint in 
your minds.—I Pet. i. 22. seeing ye have purified your souls.—ii. 11, abstain 
fromffleshly lusts, which war against the soul.—ii. 25, the Shepherd and Bishop 
of your souls, &c. &c.—A clear exposition of the ancient Jewish Psychology 
isd peg throw much light on the New Testament use of the word 
referred to. 
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should Christ remind his disciples that God had power to 
torment forever, unless he intended to imply that they them- 
selves were in danger of suffering its actual infliction? It 
is not generally thought that the disciples were exposed to 
any such danger. So that, in either case, it does not seem 
to have been the design to intimate that their souls and 
bodies would be thus destroyed in Gehenna. So far as this 
point is concerned, we have a parallel instance in John 
the Baptist’s admonition to the Pharisees and Sadducees : 
“'Think not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham 
to our father; for I say unto you, that God is able of these 
stones to raise up children unto Abraham,” 4—where John 
cannot have meant to imply that God would, in any case, 
raise up children unto Abraham, from those stones; and 
still, his object in reminding them of God’s power to do this, 
was, unquestionably, to strike them with a sense of the van- 
ity of their relying on their descent from that patriarch. 
That it was the design of Christ, in the passages under con- 
sideration, to lead his disciples to reverence the surpassing 
power of God, which he thus illustrated, and not to make 
them fear an actual destruction of their souls and bodies in 
Gehenna, seems evident from the words that immediately 
follow. For he proceeded to show them that that power 
was constantly exerted in their behalf—not against them. 
See the following verses. The divine providence did not 
overlook even the sparrows; and as for the disciples, it 
numbered the very hairs of their head. Would it not, then, 
protect the disciples themselves, who were manifestly of 
more consequence than many sparrows! “Fear ye not, 
therefore,” adds he: that is, Fear not your mortal enemies ; 
ye are under the protection of your heavenly Father's 
power. (Matt. x. 29—31. Luke xii. 6, 7.) 


Such is the interpretation that we would, with much def- 
erence, propose. Even if correct in its general features, it 
is doubtless susceptible of improvement in some of its de- 
tails. We submit it to our brethren ; hoping for it, not only 
their candid and patient consideration, but the advantage 
also of their revision. HB, 7° 


4 Matt. iii. 9. Parallel, Luke iii. 8. 
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Art. XVIIL. 


Comparative Strength of Love and Terror, as Moral 
Influences. 


_ Tue legitimate object of all public teaching, is to reform; 
to render mankind better, in their domestic, social, and mor- 
al relations. To this end every public teacher should di- 
rect his labors, whatever may be his peculiarities of worship 
or opinion. This is an admitted axiom. ‘There are some, 
it is true, whose ultimate object in preaching, is the salva- 
tion of man from a state of future endless wretchedness. 
Yet these form, in reality, no exception ; for they consider 
reformation in the present life indispensable to the attain- 
ment of future salvation. Such, therefore, seek the im- 
provement of society ; although they seek it not as an end, 
but rather asa means of future happiness. On this point, 
then, all Christians are agreed. 

But there arises a difference, in relation to what motive 
should be primarily and prominently appealed to, in order 
to effect this object. A portion of the religious community 
contends that the primary appeal should be to the principle 
of fear; while another portion conceives that the more 
proper and efficient inducement to reformation, is an appeal 
to the principle of love or gratitude. From this difference 
in sentiment, there arises a corresponding difference in 
measures ; the former party pursuing measures of excite- 
ment and alarm; and the latter, those of moderation and 
persuasion. Itis our design, in this essay, to investigate 
the merits of this question,—to inquire which course is most 
efficient in producing the desired result. In this inquiry, 
we design to be guided, not by prejudice, creed, or educa- 
tion, but by facts and principles ; the nature of man, as de- 
veloped to common observation, and the testimony of Serip- 
ture. 


But, before proceeding directly to the argument, it may 
be well to understand, more definitely, the nature of the re- 
sult which is sought, as the effect of these respective meas- 
ures. We have already observed, that the result aimed at 
is the melioration of human society, in respect to morals. 
It is to produce that state of moral feeling in community 
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most desirable ; a state in which virtue, happiness, peace 
and safety shall prevail. Now, in order to such a social 
state, we conceive that man must be so wrought upon, and 
his character so moulded, that he shall practise virtue for its 
own sake. ‘The state of moral feeling most desirable, is 
that in which men are induced to choose, and not merely 
to submit to, virtue. True social policy seeks, not to 
chain men’s hands, but to enlighten their wills, and tame the 
passions. It is less desirable that we should not dare, than 
that we should not desire, to do w . Short of this, 
there is no permanent security to society ; for virtue, to be 
permanent, must be voluntary. Where obedience is merely 
constrained by extraneous influence, the mind is at war with 
itself. Fear and desire are at issue; and the individual 
thus circumstanced, will refrain from crime no longer than 
while fear is stronger than temptation. And does not ob- 
servation teach, that avarice, revenge, lust, and ambition, 
frequently overcome the power of fear—even the fear of 
death and immortal perdition? The result sought, then, is 
to make people love right, not merely acquiesce init. And 
to this end, what measures shall we resort to, and to what 
motives appeal? Shall we appeal to the fears, by preaching 
terror; or to the kindlier affections, by proclaiming the 
goodness of God ? Shall we, in the language of the apos- 
tle, “ come with a rod; or in love, and the spirit of meek- 
ness?” 1 

Here let us observe, that in order to produce certain ac- 
tions, it would seem rational that we should appeal to such 
motives, and use such means as partake of the same moral 
quality with the actions sought: that, in order to cause 
virtuous and praiseworthy actions, we should appeal to vir- 
tuous motives, and use praiseworthy means; and the re- 
verse, in order to produce vicious actions. It should be re- 
membered that the object sought is to bring man into love 
with right. ‘To this end, we should appeal to right princi- 
ples, and inspire right motives; and the nobler the motive 
and the means, the surer the success. Now, who will dis- 
pute that love, or gratitude, is a nobler and more laudable 
motive than fear? Or, that argument and entreaty are 
more praiseworthy means than excitement and terror? Fear 
is generally considered an ignoble and degrading motive. 
Courage has always been held a virtue, and fear, a vice. 


11Cor. iv. 21. 
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The hero has been admired and apotheosized, and the cow- 
ard hated and despised. This circumstance destroys the 
effect of fear, with many minds. Among the rougher grades 
of men, in the camp, and on the ocean, there exists a spirit 
of daring and moral chivalry, that feels it despicable to be 
swayed by fear. And thence, by the practice of appealing 
wholly to fear, in order to restrain from wrong, vice has 
been made to assume the charm of heroism. On the other 
hand, that class of characters least susceptible to fear, is gen- 
erally most susceptible to gratitude. The courage and grat- 
itude of the sailor, for instance, are equally proverbial. And 
so with the Indian. He will step upon the blazing pile, and 
endure the last degree of torture and ignominy, without a 
relenting look; but he who has given him a piece of bread, 
or a cup of water, has gained a passport to protection even 
in the hour of desperation. Then, why not hang the ban- 
ner of love upon our Bethel-churches, and let it wave upon 
our Indian missionary stations? Why not entirely abro- 
gate the law of terror, in our evangelizing efforts, and sub- 
stitute the power of love ? 

It will still be argued, perhaps, that, notwithstanding these 
facts, there are cases of depravity so deep, that terror, only, 
can be made available, in effecting a renovation. Indeed, it 
is contended that, with the mass of men, especially the more 
abandoned, terror is the sovereign moral suasive. It is oft- 
en admitted to be useless with the virtuous, the devotional, 
the refined and cultivated ; with those whose moral natures 
have been greatly improved by religion, or even by litera- 
ture and virtuous society. But, itis thought that, with the 
vicious, it is the only efficient moral influence. That there 
does exist such a state of character, to a limited extent, we 
do not deny. But we contend that this is not a natural, 
but an artificial state of character ; a moral condition result- 
ing from educational habit. In cases like this, the grosser 
principle of fear has been so early and so constantly called 
into exercise, and the finer and nobler principle of gratitude 
so neglected and undeveloped, that the former has been ren- 
dered active and susceptible, and the latter, dormant. It is 
_a known principle, that the cultivation of any sense or fac- 

ulty will render it acute and active; and that the reverse 
follows from the neglect of any sense or faculty. The blind 
girl in the Asylum can distinguish her own needle with 
unfailing certainty, and will select her own apparel froma 
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pile, containing the clothing of all the girls in the institution. 
Being destitute of the sense of sight, she has been driven to 
exercise the sense of feeling, till it has attained an unparal- 
leled acuteness. So with the passions and affections. You 
shall wholly neglect the principle of gratitude, in a child, 
and appeal exclusively to his fear, and you will produce 
an activity of the latter principle, and a torpor of the 
former. ‘This has been the course too generally pursued 
in education, and particularly in religious education. The 
fires of perdition have been fanned to glowing brightness, 
and presented to the imagination as the maximum of 
evil, and to escape the danger, as the chief good; and 
hence, that state of character which yields to no suasive but 
terror. These specimens, however, are few. With the 
greater portion, this kind of education has not been so 
thoroughly pursued as to produce so complete a result. A 
majority even of the wayward and passion-tossed, have 
still too much strength of judgment, and too much of the 
innate affection of human nature, to be very susceptible 
to fear, or wholly callous to gratitude. 

In order to draw a just conclusion on this subject, we 
should observe the comparative strength of the two oppo- 
site influences on the native, uneducated man, whose char- 
acter has been neither meliorated nor vitiated by educa- 
tion. We have an experiment of this kind, in the settle- 
ment of Pennsylvania, by William Penn. This was a fair 
test of the force of mildness on a state of character,’ com- 
paratively native. 'The only education the aborigines had 
received, was an early development and cultivation of the 
more stern and ferocious passions. And yet, the experi- 
ment was completely successful. Penn had abandoned the 
doctrine of total, innate, human depravity; else he would 
not have ventured on the experiment. The result demon- 
strated that his confidence in the nobleness of human na- 
ture was not ill-grounded. Even down to the present 
time, after the lapse of nearly a century and a half, the 
posterity of those love-conquered savages revere the name 
and religion of Penn. At the mention of that name, the 
tear of gratitude rolls down the tawny cheek of the bar- 
barian; and at the sight of the Quaker costume, the 
hatchet falls, and the murderer becomes a friend. Unfor- 
tunately, this was the only experiment of the power of 
goodness ever made upon the Indian race. But the op- 
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posite influence has been tested thoroughly ; and the result 
is demonstrated by the events of the war now pending 
with the Seminoles. 


But even in those few cases in which, from circum- 
stances of habit, fear is more powerful than love, it can still 
produce nothing more than outward conformity to virtue. 
And fear is not the only, nor, with all dispositions, the 
strongest outwardly restraining principle. An appeal may 
_be equally efficient, often more efficient, in producing the 
same result, if made to the cupidity, instead of the fear of 
men. An individual may sometimes be induced to abstain 
from strong drink, from profanity, or from labor on the 
Sabbath, by the offer of money. But no one would hope 
to create genuine piety by means of bribery. Children 
are often prevailed upon to say their prayers or to read 
the Bible, by the promise of fruit or coppers, and some- 
times by the rod. The result is, the child| performs the 
duty, outwardly, from his love of fruit or fear of pain; 
but no one accustomed to observe attentively, would con- 
tend that it made the child devotional, or a lover of the 
Bible. As an outward restraint, penal statutes are effect- 
ual; ‘and probably more effectual than religious penalties. 
This outwardly restraining power of fear is in proportion 
not so much to the magnitude of the penalty, as to its 
certainty and nearness. Bad men, even though religious- 
ly educated, generally fear the sheriff and the penitentiary 
more than the imagined evil One and his fabled dungeon. 
To restrain men outwardly, and that only to a limited 
extent, is the utmost that fear can do, as a moral influ- 
ence ; and even to effect this kind of restraint, requires a 
continued and renewed excitement of the principle. The 
true object of all religious inducement, is still unattained. 
The man who is thus restrained, is no more a genuine 
practical Christian, than he is a genuine patriot who wars 
for gold, and for the party who will bid highest for his 
services—no more than he is a genuine friend of justice, 
who gives an equitable decision, in consideration of a 
bribe; or he a genuine good citizen, who is kept from 
crime by being imprisoned. 

Christianity has been degraded into a mere outwardly 
restraining influence, by its early amalgamation with civil 
polity. Worldly and unsanctified men, who had no appre- 
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hension of its benign and holy power, seized upon and per- 
verted its sanctions into mere outward determents. They 
were incapable of appreciating religious influence, save as a 
measure of state policy. The clergy lent themselves to the 
work of desecration; and thus the gospel, from being “ the 
power of God unto salvation,” * descended to be but the 
power of state unto despotism—a mere “terror to evil-do- 
ers.” The Christian world is fast returning, since the ref- 
ormation, to primitive views in regard to the ends of relig- 
ious influence, and the means to effect those ends. The 
more enlightened among the adherents to creeds of terror, 
now resort to this principle, only to alarm the mind, at first ; 
and having, by this means driven it to an outward, con- 
strained observance of religion, they then labor to inspire 
it with better motives. The force of evil habit is, in some 
degree broken, during the sway of fear; and the subject is 
now prepared to become virtuous from choice. This course, 
however plausible, derives all the argument for its utility, 
from circumstances of education. And it is doubtful, even 
taking society as it is—as the mass have been educated— 
whether that great majority of the vicious who now remain 
uninfluenced by the power of fear, might not be reclaimed 
by the power of love. Besides, there is a seeming duplicity, 
a kind of “walking in craftiness,” in this course. If the 
gospel actually commends itself to human fear, the influence 
of terror should be continued after conversion. That 
which makes men good, is the best means of keeping them 
so. Ifthe gospel does not countenance the use of terror, 
then it should not be used as a matter of expediency, be- 
cause of circumstances. 

One misfortune attending the administration of terror, as 
a moral influence, is, that it fails to reclaim, even outward- 
ly, the more gifted and intellectual among the vicious. 'That 
portion of the low and degraded, who become the subjects 
of religious excitements, although frequently much reform- 
ed, in outward deportment, are not, in general, the most 
intellectual of their class. For these, we must look into 
the penitentiary. These are the counterfeiters, forgers, and 
swindlers; men whose talents have been made to enhance 
their turpitude. Could such have been reclaimed, even out- 
wardly, the acquisition to society would have been far great- 
er, and its obligations to religion far weightier, than at pres- 
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ent. As it is, that class of the abandoned whom religion 
does not influence, is the most deeply predatory and hurt- 
ful, because the most gifted class. 'The reason why such 
are not as generally the subjects of religious influence as 
their less intellectual companions in vice, we conceive to 
be, the outrages upon shrewd judgment, committed in the 
exaggerations of terror. ‘Terror may be carried to so great 
excess, and its pictures so exaggerated, as to lose, with the 
discerning, even its outwardly restraining power. If you 
threaten a stubborn boy a brisk chastisement, it may out- 
wardly restrain him, if he is accustomed to this kind of 
discipline. But if you threaten to break his bones, or to 
skin him alive, you overshoot your mark, and produce no 
impression. So with the exaggerations of future punish- 
ment, frequently witnessed in times of religious excitement. 
While a few are intimidated, many are disgusted and ren- 
dered more fool-hardy and reckless. 

The impolicy of extreme severity, even as an outward 
check, is beginning to be acknowledged, and the superior 
efficacy of mildness recognised, in all secular departments. 
The legislator and the teacher of youth, catching the spirit 
of the age, are introducing milder measures of restraint, 
not only as the more humane, but as the more efficient. 
The clergy, only, linger behind the good sense of the age, 
in this respect; an ill-judged delinquency, confirming the 
oft-repeated charge that they have always been the en- 
emies of social advancement! As a clergyman, I rejoice 
that there are exceptions to this fact, even among those 
who have not openly abandoned terrific creeds and theo- 
ries. Many such have ceased to call these principles into 
requisition in the desk. The creeds of a considerable por- 
tion, are a dead letter. And hence we find so many gen- 
uine, right-spirited Christians among the adherents of those 
creeds. ‘There are others, who have openly discarded the 
doctrine of terror, both in theory and measures. Believ- 
ing its force to depend wholly on false education, and that 
it is inadequate to effect the true objects of religion, which 
objects can be effected only by appeals to the better prin- 
ciple of love, we seek to abolish the system of education 
founded on the former theory, and to introduce a system 
in harmony with the latter. 


There is another view of this subject, which is enter- 
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tained by many, as a kind of middle ground, and which 
demands our attention. This view would blend the two 
opposite motives, and thus draw, as is argued, by a two- 
fold cord. Such contend that we should employ every 
motive that can be made available; and that by appealing 
both to fear and gratitude, we double the inducement. This 
is, therefore, thought preferable to an exclusive appeal to 
either of these two principles. Now, in that sense of the 
term fear, which has been recognised in this essay, and 
which is its general sense, when used theologically, we 
conceive the union of these two motives to be impossi- 
ble. The fear of which we have been speaking, is a fear 
that is identified with terror. In this sense of the term, 
we conceive it impossible that fear and gratitude can exist 
in the same mind, at the same time, and toward the same 
object. The effect of all attempts thus to blend them, will 
be, either the annihilation of the one by the other—of grat- 
itude by fear, or of fear by gratitude—(according tothe pe- 
culiar temperament and mental habits of the individual ad- 
dressed, or the prominence given to either of the two mo- 
tives;) or a neutralizing of both, and, consequently, an 
abortion of all moral effect. In the language of an apostle, 
“There is no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out 
fear; because fear hath torment. He that feareth is not 
made perfect in love.” We conceive it impossible to make 
men feel a love and a slavish dread of Deity, at the same 
time. It is impossible so to represent any being, that he 
shall appear, to the same mind, both lovely and horrible. 
There is, indeed, a phenomenon said to be presented in ir- 
rational nature, which would seem an approach to this 
union: that of the power of serpents to charm birds. But, 
admitting the existence of this fact, it can have no applica- 
tion to rational nature. Whenever the attempt is made 
to blend the influence of love and terror, some will seize 
with such strength of affection upon the amiableness of the 
divine character, thus exhibited before them, as to repel all 
thoughts of terror. ‘These become genuine Christians, not 
in consequence, but in spite, of terror; and think terror 
necessary, only for the superlatively hardened. Others seize 
as devotedly upon the horrific features of the portrait; ex- 
clude all filial emotions; become bigots or lunatics; and 
think terror the main-spring to conversion, and the guard- 
ian preservative of piety. On the same principle that, as 
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the Saviour said, a man cannot serve two opposing masters, 
avarice and religion, but “will either hate the one and 
love the other; or else hold to the one and despise the oth- 
er;”* one cannot be governed, in the formation of relig- 
ious character, by these two opposite motives. Either he 
will feel that love, in which there is no fear; or that ter- 
ror, in which there is no love. 


A filial fear, however,—a fear that makes us desire not 
to disobey, and grieve for having disobeyed, may co-exist 
with love or gratitude. Indeed, it is a principle growing 
out of love, and is little else than a modification of love 
itself. The difference between its nature, and that of a 
terrific fear is this: the latter springs from a sense of 
power directed by hatred or enmity; the former, from a 
sense of power directed by love. 

There is a sense, also, in which love and dread may 
co-exist, and operate in concert, as moral influences. But 
in this case, they are not exercised toward the same ob- 
ject. Thus, one may love God, and fear sin. He may 
exercise the purest gratitude to Deity, and still entertain a 
dread of the consequences of sin; knowing at the same 
time, that God has annexed those consequences to trans- 
gression—not in hatred, but in love. In this sense, fear 
and love are blended, in the gospel, as moral influences. In 
this sense, even the gospel has terrors. It is in this sense, 
that the apostle says, “ Knowing therefore the terror of the 
Lord, we persuade men.” He had just asserted that we 
must answer in person, or “in body” as it is rendered, for 
our deeds, whether good or evil. 4 


It is beginning to be admitted by many adherents of the 
New-School divinity, that the only punishment for sin, is 
its natural, inevitable consequences—its blighting effects 
upon the mind and’ happiness of the sinner. It is con- 
tended by them, however, that these consequences will be 
endless ; that all who persist in evil till death, will suffer 
endless wretchedness, not as a penalty for past sins, but 
on the ground of endless and increasing sinfulness. He 
who continues impenitent till he passes the grave, will 
have acquired a “moral momentum,” an impetus toward 
evil, so powerful that his moral energies can no longer 
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successfully resist it. And this view is supposed to be 
superior, in its moral influence, to that which contemplates 
a final end of sin and its consequences; inasmuch as it is 
thought to retain an equal hold on the principle of love or 
gratitude, and a stronger hold on fear. 

Now, we do not perceive that it has any peculiar hold on 
our fear. If the heart is but thoroughly convineed that sin 
is wretchedness, it is, at least, a work of supererogation to 
prove that sin may be persisted in, through infinite duration. 
Having shown that the taste of a certain kind of fruit is 
painful, it would seem superfluous to argue, farther, that by 
eating for a certain time, the appetite would so increase that 
we should continue eating. So with sin. If its evils are 
viewed as greater than its gratifications, it will be aban- 
doned. If less, it will be persisted in,—the longer, the more 
desirable. 'This, at least, will be the effect, so far as argu- 
ment has any effect in breaking or confirming the power of 
habit. And hence we conceive it impossible to produce any 
greater alarm, in view of the mere consequences of sin, by 
representing it as endless, than by representing it as limited 
in duration. Operative terrorists have discovered this; and 
have resorted to outward and literal penalties as means of 
excitement ; thus strengthening the force of terror, but at 
the sacrifice of the better and holier power of love. We be- 
lieve that moral evil will find an end. However great may 
be the “moral momentum” toward evil, acquired by a life 
of sin, this centrifugal impetus, instead of accumulating 
eternally, will eventually yield to the centripetal attraction 
of divine goodness. Around this glorious centre of the 
moral universe, all intelligences will be gathered in Christ, 
redeemed, and purified, and blessed.° 


Hitherto, we have argued the superior strength of love, 
as a moral influence, from the moral constitution of man, 
and the circumstances that surround him. This argument 
we consider, also, in harmony with Scripture. Indeed, rev- 
elation is but a series of moral lessons upon the text of hu- 
man nature, in which its principles are simplified and ren- 
dered practically instructive. ‘The whole tenor of scripture 
exhortation is founded on the principle of love, and the only 
fear impressed, as a moral suasive, is the fear of sin. ‘The 
harbinger of the Messiah’s advent proclaimed, “ Fear not ; 
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for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people.” Said John, “There is no fear in 
love; but perfect love casteth out fear.” Said Paul appeal- 
ing to the sinner by the power of love, “ Despisest thou the 
riches of his goodness and forbearance and long-suffering, 
not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to 
repentance ? ” § 

This view we believe to be, not only Scriptural, but the 
most efficient, as a moral influence; the safest guard to vir- 
tue, in the work of education, and the strongest inducement 
to submission, that can be held out to the morally rebellious. 
Were this influence thoroughly brought into requisition in 
the management of revivals, we doubt not that conversions 
would be more genuine, more permanent, and even more 
extensive. Let liberal Christians make the experiment. 
The principle has not been fairly tested by the present gen- 
eration. We have argued and disputed about the principle ; 
but we have scarcely begun to test it in direct and determin- 
ed practical application. We have long been urging its 
claims upon community, by lecture ; but the community re- 
quire experiment. The more efficient means will be, to 
press its claims by practical demonstration; by showing its 
evangelizing power. Whenever this shall be accomplished, 
to such extent and such degree as to be obvious to all ean- 
did observation, the principle will triumph. This is a work 
that Universalists owe the world. When it shall be achiev- 
ed, it will open a new era in the history of the church. It 
will revive a principle which has slumbered since the com- 
mencement of the dark ages. Let those who are already 
enlightened on this subject, be careful to carry out these 
views in education. Let them early mould the mind by the 
plastic power of love; and not degrade and imbrute the 
character by the influence of terror. Let them, indeed, 
point out the ruin that attends iniquity; but be careful al- 
ways to represent the character of Deity in unsullied love- 
liness and beauty. ta xB, 
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Arr. XIX. 
Moral Fiction. 


WE are not to write an essay on moral fiction, but wish 
to offer certain remarks in its favor. Many conscientious 
readers are strongly opposed to it; yet this is no evidence 
against its utility; for the honest and the good may safely 
disagree in sentiment. It is too late in the day of intellectu- 
al light, to presume on the denunciation of fictitious works 
with much hope of success. To speak of abuses in writing 
and in reading them, and to discriminate between the good 
and evil, is just. This, every friend to a correct public 
taste is bound to do. No doubt, there is too much fiction in 
the reading community ; and constant additions are being 
made to the general stock ; and too many foolish readers are 
led captive by its influence. Yet abuse is no argument 
against the just use. Good works of moral fiction will not 
injure the reader, if he does not give up too much of his 
time to them. 

The lover of theological truth has sometimes objected to 
those works of moral fiction, in which opposing sentiments 
are held up in contrast. He has argued from abuses. Sec- 
tarian zealots, with more of imagination than discretion, 
have fabricated too many inconsistent stories, and have too 
eagerly labored to make proselytes with them. ‘The sin- 
cere lover of religious truth, who looks on the Bible, rather 
than human fancy, as the rule of faith, condemns the course 
of such unwise sectarians ; and, on the broad ground that 
Christianity needs not the support of falsehood, deprecates 
fictitious narratives altogether, especially if written by Chris- 
tian partizans. He will be likely, however, to reason him- 
self aright, if he distinguishes between perversion and legit- 
imate use. Fiction, judiciously applied, is certainly useful 
in illustration of truth. ‘This position we consider incontro- 
vertible, so long as the parables of the Scriptures remain on 
record. When truth can be illustrated by any writer as it 
is in these productions, let us have fiction; no matter who 
writes it, or reads it; we fear no evil result. 

We have been led to these observations from the fact that 
within a few years past, certain editors and publishers of 
our denominational periodicals have encouraged the writing 
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of fictitious tales, in which religious doctrines are contrasted 
or enforced. Earnestly praying that the extravagance of 
other sects may not be followed in this work, by Universal- 
ist writers, we are still in favor of their productions ; not 
that they can be regarded, or that they are offered, as direct 
proof of any doctrine—but as illustration. ‘They are not 
written for minds content only with texts of Scripture, or 
metaphysical exposition. Such minds, therefore, should 
exercise all due charity in passing sentence upon them. 
The plodding erudite Christian philosopher may not relish 
them ; but there are those who do, and to whom they will 
prove beneficial. The young, the buoyant, the imaginative, 
need them. It is not to be supposed that our doctrine will 
find its way into all minds in precisely the same manner, by 
mere theological disquisition and argument. Other facul- 
ties beside the judgment are to be appropriately addressed. 
If too many appeals have been made to mere passion and 
feeling by others, it is no good reason why every address by 
the advocates of truth should be made in mere dry, logical 
form. This will never suit a warm heart. We have imagin- 
ations. Let them be rightly touched; and the influence 
of clear, demonstrative Scripture argument will not be lost 
nor weakened, but will rather prove more powerful and 
effective. 

If we can exert a righteous influence in favor of truth, by 
good works of moral fiction, it is our duty to doit. So the 
matter has been considered by those individuals in our de- 
nomination who have made propositions, from time to time, 
for “Prize Tales,” and whose requests have been answered 
in a manner reflecting credit on the Universalist name. 
Since the call was made, most of these productions have 
been presented by ladies. Some of the clerical fraternity 
have written; but as they have so many other means of 
making known their literary merit, we shall not now speak 
_of their efforts in this department. Whether they write 
much fiction or not, concerns us but little; if the influence 
of woman can be given us in this department of literature 
let us have it, and let that influence be acknowledged. We 
care not how many Barbaulds, Edgeworths, Opies and 
Sherwoods are called forth. They will do us good.’ 

Among the authors of our works of moral fiction, we 
shall take the liberty of naming afew. Mrs. Scott stands 
first in order. Her article, “ The Sacrifice” led the way in 
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the prize tales. It was a good production; yet no better 
than some of her shorter ones. As a writer, Mrs. Scott has 
acquired no small share of fame. 'The strong, the nervous, 
and deeply sentimental, are all at her command. Her po- 
etry is sweet. That piece entitled “The Change” will 
never be forgotten. We are looking for many excellent 
things yet to come from her prolific pen. Mrs. Downer has 
also favored us with certain productions much to her credit. 
Her writings evince an understanding of human life as it is; 
a surety of their usefulness. There was an article entitled 
“The Stranger,” by Miss L. M. Barker, which we remem- 
ber as a tale prettily told, containing many excellent thoughts 
and evangelical sentiments. Miss Dodd has written no prize 
tales, although some well-conceived specimens of moral fic- 
tion have appeared from her pen. Miss Edgarton has com- 
menced her work as a writer in good earnest, and with 
success. Her prize tale, “Good and Evil,” is well told, 
although perhaps in a style too sparkling and redundant. 
“'The Shakeress” bears marks of more mature thought ; 
and “'The Palfreys” is still better. We have read this 
latter work with delight. The style is not overstrained, 
but chaste, easy and natural. The author grows more 
fastidious as she practises the writing of fiction. This isa 
good omen, where such a fruitful imagination is at work. 
The moral of “'The Palfreys” is not the least of its re- 
commendations. It shows that benevolence and goodness 
of heart are of more consequence than riches ; a truth which 
cannot be too deeply fixed in the young minds of our de- 
nomination. Our religion teaches it; and while we have 
many examples around us, even in the Christian church, of 
homage paid to wealth and fashion rather than to moral 
worth, it is well that we take warning. Such a work as 
“The Palfreys” will be welcome at every fireside, in every 
parlor, and Sunday-School Library where the true spirit of 
Christianity is cherished. Has the Universalist denomina- 
tion given it the attention it deserves? : 
That the respected author last mentioned, and others with 
her who are advancing in literary reputation in our denomi- 
nation, will not undertake too much, nor be too eager to 
publish often, is a wish which we freely express. Editors 
and publishers of periodicals are given to praising favorite 
authors, and have their reward agreeably to their wishes in 
“Original” from the lauded ones. We have in mind certain 
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good writers who have committed themselves, in conse- 
quence of this extreme anxiety to appear often in public. 
Many articles which have seen the day, would now be with- 
drawn, could their authors have their desires granted. 
They were too precipitate. We offer these hints in friend- 
ship to the writers in question. May their future produc- 
tions not detract from, but increase, their already respectable 
reputation. If they do not grow too rapidly, they have 
nothing to fear. In closing—we do not forget that other 
names might be presented, which have honored the depart- 
ments of poetry and fiction. Stars are coming out 1n various 
parts of our moral heavens. We hail their appearance, and 
pray that they may burn undimmed, and lead benighted 
minds to the full glories of gospel-truth. J. G. A. 


_ Arr. XX. 


Ancient History of Universalism. 


Ancient History of Universalism, from the time of the Apostles, to its 
Condemnation in the Fifth General Council, A.D. 553. With an Appen- 
dix, tracing the Doctrine down to the Era of the Reformation. By Hosea 
Ballou, 24. &c. Boston, 1829. 


Wits the subject here proposed, many of our readers 
are, perhaps, already acquainted, through the work which 
we have presumed to name, for want of any other, at the 
head of this article. It is thought, however, that an epitome 
will be found convenient, and that it will be welcome to all. 
If properly executed, it will prove instructive, especially to 
those who have not read the detailed account, and who yet 
wish to know something of a science so requisite to a well- 
informed Universalist, as the early history of this important 
doctrine of Christianity. We shall aim to give an impartial 
view, in as brief a space as practicable, of the opinions held 
by the Christians concerning the future condition of man- 
kind, from the time of Christ down to the end of the fourth 
century:—the most important of all periods in dogmatic his- 
tory, excepting perhaps our own times. We say, an im- 
partial view ; meaning, a faithful representation of the case 
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as it appears in the mutilated, and often scanty, remains 
which a prejudiced Church has transmitted to us from the 
first centuries. But as these original documents are such 
only as the disbelievers of Universalism have preserved out 
of the general wreck, it may well be doubted whether they 
afford an impartial view of the case as it actually existed. 
An entire restoration of the ancient writings, were it possi- 
ble, would probably be more favorable to the reputation of a 
doctrine which was afterwards so much abused, and finally 
suppressed. 'The duty of the historian, however, is to con- 
fine himself to the authentic materials, without attempting 
to supply, from conjecture, the traces which it is natural to 
suppose must have perished. 

It should be observed, here, that in the course of the 
present article we may avail ourselves of several particulars 
which have been gathered, or marked for insertion, since 
the larger work was published. Whenever such additional 
matter is introduced, the authorities will be carefully sub- 
joined ; but when we merely abridge the former narrative, 
it will be unnecessary to repeat the references which are 
there so fully presented. 


Time of CurisT AND HIS APOSTLES. 


Jesus Christ not only revealed God in the specific char- 
acter of a Father, and declared the love of God to the world, 
even to the evil and to the unthankful, as the cause of his 
own mission, and laid down other distinguishing principles 
of Universalism; but he also professed, explicitly, to be the 
Saviour of the world—not of a part merely ; asserted that he 
would actually draw all men unto him; and maintained that 
all who shall be raised from the dead will be equal unto the 
angels, and be the children of God, being the children of the 
resurrection.* Should these intimations be thought in any 
degree indefinite with respect to the ultimate extent of his 
salvation, we may turn to the more particular statements 
which his apostles gave of their doctrine on this subject. St. 
Paul taught a gathering of all things into Christ, in the dis- 
pensation of the fulness of times; a universal reconciliation 
to God, through the blood of the cross; that God had in- 
cluded all in unbelief in order to have mercy upon all, for 
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that of him, and through him, and éo him, are all things ; 
that Christ must reign till all things be subdued to him, till 
all be made alive in him, so that when he shall deliver up 
the kingdom to the Father, God will be all in all. * 

With this doctrine, both Christ and his apostles taught 
that God will render to every man ‘according to his work; 
and they announced certain special judgments of the most 
terrible kind, which have been commonly taken for eternal 
torment, but which appear, on examining the passages, to 
be referred to the present life, and to be identified with cer- 
tain signal retributions of divine providence on nations and 
individuals. 


Such, then, was the form in which Christianity was first 
sent forth into the world. Was it always received in this, 
its perfect form, wherever it was received at all? This can 
hardly be supposed. With respect to other important points, 
we know that it was widely modified by the previous no- 
tions and religious sentiments of its new converts; and why 
not in respect to this? Even during the life-time of the 
apostles, Christianity was, in the most of cases, adulterated, 
more or less, with errors brought over from Judaism or 
heathenism. Mingling, as it did, with a mass of different 
opinions and prepossessions in the minds of its first believers, 
it was like a river of pure water, discharging itself into a 
turbid lake. Its current would indeed be strongly marked 


to a considerable distance, but mixed in various degrees with 
the impurities around. 


From A. D. 90, tro A. D. 150. 


Remark. During the age of the apostles, and onwards, 
the course of Christianity separated into three main cur- 
rents ; or, rather, its professors became distinguished into 
three principal divisions, differing widely from each other, 
in their doctrines and manners. The first was that of the 
Judaizing Christians, the oldest branch, who retained the 
Mosaic rituals, and many of the Jewish opinions and preju- 
dices. The second was that class of converts, chiefly Gen- 
tile, which gained the ascendancy, and at length assumed 
the title of Orthodox, or Catholics. The third, composed 
also of Gentile converts, (mixed, perhaps, with a few of Jew- 
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ish origin,) made a great figure in the world, under the com- 
prehensive name of Gnostics. 


Jupaizine Curistians. This body was small, in com- 
parison with either of the others, and disappeared at an ear- 
ly date, leaving few traces in ecclesiastical history. We 
cannot ascertain whether it held any peculiar views respect- 
ing the future state. It is commonly supposed to have in- 
troduced * the expectation of an immediate reign of a thou- 
sand years with Christ upon earth, amidst unprecedented 
scenes of worldly delight : a notion that arose, perhaps, from 
a misunderstanding of the frequent references of Christ and 
his apostles to an approaching period of rest and prosperity, 
and from a literal interpretation of some figurative repre- 
sentations in the Apocalypse. The Judaizing Christians 
abounded, at first, in Palestine, whence they were scattered 
abroad; and they were found, also, in other countries, 
where Jews were settled. They were not, as yet, cut off 
from the fellowship of the orthodox. 


Orruopox, or Caruortcs. Judging from the Apostol- 
ical Fathers, the only remains which this class has left us 
from the period under consideration, the Orthodox appear 
generally to have held a doctrine of future punishment ; 
and some of them vehemently denounced those (meanin 
the Gnostics) who denied a future judgment. Whether they 
supposed that retribution to be temporary, or endless, cannot 
be determined, though some of them applied to it the epithet 
aionios, or everlasting. This, indeed, was the invariable 
practice, as we shall find at a later period, even of those 
who maintained explicitly an end of all punishment. Sev- 
eral of the Apostolical Fathers, it would seem, held that only 
the saints will be raised from the dead, and that the wicked 
will remain in a disembodied state: an idea, derived, per- 
haps, from the doctrine of the Pharisees, as described by Jo- 
sephus. Ina solitary instance, we find the notion expressed, 
that, as water-baptism is indispensable to salvation, those 
saints who had died without it, would receive the rite 
in the future world. Some, at least, held to different de- 
grees of glory and happiness, hereafter.° It was the gen- 


4 See Munschers Handbuch der christlichen Dogmengeschichte, Band it. 
S. 412, 413. And Neanders Allgem. Geschichte der christlich. Religion 
und Kirche, Band i. Altheil. iii. 8. 726. ® Hermas, Vis. iii. 78—80. 
Simil, vili. 28—30: 
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eral opinion that the end of the world was near at hand ;° 
one of the Apostolical Fathers states, still more particularly, 
that it would take place at the close of six thousand years 
from the creation, (then almost expired,) after which there 
would be a thousand years of rest, and then the next world 
begin with the eight-thousandth year, answering to Sunday 
or the eighth day of the week. 7 


Remark. The Orthodox received some converts from 
the philosophical schools of the Greeks ; but the writings of 
these scholars are lost. The Apostolical Fathers, on the 
other hand, were illiterate men ; and their works are tainted 
with the vulgar notions rather of heathens and Jews, than 
with traces of what was called philosophy. 


Gnostics. These, by amalgamating Christianity with 
the Oriental philosophy, as well as with the Grecian, intro- 
duced a mass of fables and allegories concerning God, the 
emanation of spirits, the creation of the material world, and 
the origin and nature of man. With most of them, matter 
was the source of all evil; the God of the Jews, the Jehovah 
of the Old Testament, was not the supreme Deity, but a 
secondary and degenerate being; and there is to be no res- 
urrection of our corrupt body, but merely a spiritual exist- 
ence, hereafter. ‘The mission of Christ was to give man- 
kind the knowledge of the true God, who is pure love, and 
to teach them to return to him. Most of them denied a 
future judgment: some, all punishment after death; and a 
large part held the salvation of all souls. Among the last, 
we may mention particularly the numerous sects of Basili- 
dians and Valentinians, who abounded in Egypt, and» were 
found even in Italy. 

Their bitter enemies, the Orthodox, do not seem to have 
impeached their doctrine of the final salvation of all souls, 
though some of that party regarded the denial of a future 
judgment, as a damnable heresy. There was no communion 
or fellowship between the body of the Orthodox and, that: 
of the Gnostics. . 


® Clem. Rom. Ch. x. 11—15, Barnabas, Ch. iii. I—10; xv. 10, Ignatius to’ 
the Eph. Ch. iii. 5, Hermas, Vis. iii. 92, 93, 99, 101, Vis iv.19, 498. Sic 
x) 28, 29. " Peto as gs xiii. 4,6—9. N.B. The Apostolic- 
al Fathers are here referred to, as they are divided in the A hal ; 
Testament, London, 1821. , aan ere ae 
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Remark. 'Though the sects of Juparzing CHRISTIANS 
maintained a feeble and declining existence for more than 
two centuries Jonger, they had already become too obscure 
to require further notice in this sketch. The Gwosrics 
continued to flourish vigorously in Egypt and Syria, and 
were spreading extensively even in the West; but as we 
have nothing to add concerning the peculiarities of their 
opinions, we need bestow on them only an occasional. re- 
mark, in future. We shall, therefore, confine our attention 
chiefly to the Orthodox, and to the sects which, from time 
to time, branched off from them. 


OrtHopox, or Caruoxics. This may be regarded as 
the period of rapid transition, with the Orthodox, to New 
Platonism, or the Eclective Philosophy. On opening their 
works, we find them of a very different character from those 
of the former period, evincing much more of secular learn- 
ing, and partaking largely of the Greek literature, though in 
an uncouth dress. 

A distinct trace of Universalism is discovered in the Sibyl- 
line Oracles, a Christian forgery, that appeared about A. D. 
140, or 150. Before the end of the world, (which was then 
at hand,) Elijah was to appear, as the sign of the impend- 
ing dissolution. 'The stars should melt, a flood of fire flow 
down from heaven and consume all things, and the dead be 
raised, and arraigned before the tribunal of God. Then 
should Christ come with his angels in glory, and sit on the 
right hand of the throne, in judgment. All mankind were. 
to be subjected to the devouring flame; through which, 
however, the just would pass unharmed, while the wicked 
should perish forever (ets aionas.) 'They were to be con- 
signed to a river of fire, to the blackness of Gehenna, to 
utter despair, and suffer inconceivable torments (like those 
which the heathen poets fabled of 'T'artarus;) till, at length, 
they were to be released from their misery, at the interces- 
sion of the just, and be introduced into the regions of the 
blessed. ® 

In all the writers of this period, we find the doctrine of a 
future judgment, and also the doctrine of future punishment. 


8 Sibyllina Oracula, Lib. ii. pp. 201—213, Paris, 1607. 
24 
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To this, the most of them, like the authors of the Sibylline 
Oracles, applied the epithet aionios, or everlasting. Some 
of these, however, believed it would, at length, be termi- 
nated by annihilation ; some, as we have seen, by a restora- 
tion; of the rest, we cannot ascertain the precise views. 
Justin Martyr, who passed the active portion of lis hfe (A. 
D. 140—166) partly at Alexandria and partly at Rome, 
habitually calls it aionion, or everlasting punishment, fire, 
&c. In one passage, however, in which he more strictly 
defines his views, he asserts the ultimate annihilation of the 
wicked. The same may:be said of Ireneus, (A. D. 180— 
190,) originally of Asia Minor, but at that time bishop of 
Lyons in France. Others, who thus apply the word aton- 
ios, (viz. the authors of The Martyrdom of Polycarp, those 
of the Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienna, and 
Theophilus of Antioch.) are indefinite on this subject ; 
Tatian the Syrian, and Athenagoras of Alexandria, say 
nothing with regard to the duration of future punishment. 

From what source do they appear to have derived their 
doctrine of future punishment? or, on what grounds did 
they hold it? Usually, they assert it merely as the doctrine 
of the Church, and prove it only by some dialectic subtilties, 
or philosophical arguments drawn from general prineiples. 
Sometimes, however, they avail themselves of certain fan- 
tastical interpretations of the Old Testament; sometimes, 
though rarely, they refer to certain expressions of Christ 
and his apostles ; and sometimes, again, to the testimony of 
heathen writers. In short, they appear to have held it on 
the three-fold ground of tradition, philosophical principles, 
and their method of understanding the Scriptures. 

The prevailing opinion was, that, at death, the souls of all 
men descend to the under-world, the Hades of the Greeks. 
Here, the righteous enter a state of rest, and the wicked a 
state of suffering ; neither of which conditions, however, is 
complete, till the day of judgment. Tatian, on the other 
hand, held that the souls of the wicked perish with their 
bodies ; with which, again, they are to be revived in the 
resurrection, and consigned to punishment. To revert 
now, to the common doctrine of this period: The end of the 
world was immediately at hand. It was to be preceded 
however, by the appearance of Antichrist, who should hold 
dominion, Justin and Ireneeus say, three years and a half: 
when Christ should come, the second time, and in the glory 
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of his Father, destroy Antichrist, raise the just, and reign 
with them, on earth, a thousand years, in overflowing abun- 
dance of worldly pleasures. At the close of this Millennium, 
the second resurrection should take place, or that of the 
wicked. ‘These should be arraigned in the universal judg- 
ment, and sent away into aionion punishment, in the lowest 
fiery depths of the under-world ; while the saints should be 
received into heaven, and their happiness be perfected. _Ire- 
neeus, however, holds a diversity in the abode, and perhaps in 
the enjoyment, of the blessed : some should inhabit the New 
Jerusalem, which John saw descending out of heaven upon 
the new earth; some should dwell in Paradise; and some 
in heaven,—but all enjoying a clear view of Jesus Christ. 9 

The Orthodox prosecuted an incessant and bitter contro- 
versy with the Gnostics, objecting against some of them, 
among innumerable other things, their denial of a future 
judgment and punishment; but they appear not to have 
risen their doctrine of the ultimate restoration of all 
souls. 


From A. D. 190 to A. D. 270 


Remark. Thus far, all the Christian writers extant used 
the Greek as their vernacular language. But, hencefor- 
ward, we shall find it convenient to divide the Orthodox 
themselves into the Eastern or Greek, and the Western or 
Latin. For, although both continued, for many centuries, 
to remain in one ecclesiastical polity, still the difference in 
language prevented intimacy ; and, what was more, the 
difference in their native temperaments, tastes and modes of 
thinking, developed itself in a distinction of opinions. In 
one respect, the Greek fathers had a manifest advantage 
over the Latin; they read, in their own mother-tongue, the 
original of the New Testament, and the Septuagint version 
of the Old; and they have always been accounted more 
skilful interpreters of the Sacred text than their Western 
brethren, who relied on the Latin translations. 'The latter 
were often guilty of criticisms that could never have occur- 
red to a Greek writer. The geographical line of division 
between these two bodies, ran between Italy and Greece, 


9 Justini M. Opp. Paris. 1742. Prefat. Part. ii. cap, xii. Lrenei Adv. Her. 
Lib. v. cap. 36. § 1, 2. 
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southward across the Mediterranean, and passed through 
Africa to the East of the present Barbary States. 


Greek OrrHopox, or Carnorics. Titus Flavius Clem- 
ens, (A. D. 195,) or Clement of Alexandria, president of the 
renowned Catechetical School in that city, was the most 
learned and illustrious of all the Christian fathers, before 
Origen. Alexandria, the degenerate successor of Athens as 
the mistress of literature, had become, what Germany now 
is, the seat of all the various philosophisms under heaven ; 
and Clement partook deeply of the spirit of the place and of 
the age. He was the great advocate for the sacred honor of 
philosophy, as the coadjutor of revealed religion ; and there 
can be no question that his Christianity was modified by the 
Eclecticism of his day. The class to which he belonged, 
saw, in the Scriptures, a far-reaching sense, that, while it 
included the obvious signification of the text, did not stop 
there, but went onward, through the allegorical and the 
mystical, into the infinite depths of unexplored truth. 

He held the doctrine of Universalism, under the following 
modifications : Before the coming of Christ, the souls both 
of the righteous and the wicked, went, immediately at death, 
to the under-world, the Hades of the Greeks. 'Thither, the 
soul of Christ descended, at his crucifixion, and those of the 
apostles, at their death, to preach to the spirits in prison, 
and to set them free. Under the gospel dispensation, the 
souls of deceased Christians are subjected to various purifi- 
cations, some by means of a spiritual fire, some by a spiritu- 
al washing, according to the different nature of their faults 
and imperfections. In consequence of the diversity of their 
moral excellence hereafter, they will enjoy different grades 
of glory, and different degrees of happiness. 'The souls of 
unbelievers, on the other hand, enter, at death, a state of 
punishment, which, in one passage at least, he calls everlast- 
ing, or, aionion ; but which is intended, in every case, for 
their reformation. 'This, indeed, is the invariable object of 
all the judgments that God inflicts ; for he is perfectly and 
unchangeably good, and even his wrath is full of love. All 
moral creatures—angels, men, demons and Satan himself— 
are endued with permanent freedom of will, and may there- 
fore repent whenever they have erred; and the entire sys- 
tem of the divine providence is directed to reclaim the bad, 
and to improve the good. The world will be ultimate- 
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ly destroyed by fire; but this process, together with the , 
universal judgment which is to follow, and the subsequent 
pains of Gehenna itself, will contribute to the eventual puri- 
fication of all things." 

He is distinguished from other Universalists among the 
ancient Greek fathers, by one remarkable circumstance: he 
rarely (perhaps only once) applies the epithet aionios to 
future punishment. It should be observed, also, that his 
Universalism does not appear to have occasioned any com- 
plaint among his contemporaries, nor to have incurred the 
impeachment even of after ages. 

The extent of his learning, joined to his labors and suffer- 
ings in the cause of Christianity, secured him a high place 
in the lasting respect of the Church. It will be readily 
judged, that, as president of the great theological school of 
his time, he must have exerted a wide influence, and given 
a direction to the opinions, especially of his scholars. Among 
these, were Alexander, afterwards bishop of Jerusalem, and 
the celebrated Origen. 

The name of Origen needs no eulogy of ours, accounted, 
as he always has been, one of the most illustrious examples 
of learning, piety, and Christian meekness, that have arisen 
in the Church. He was born (A. D. 185) of Christian par- 
ents, at Alexandria, and succeeded his master Clement, (A. 
D. 203,) in the presidency of the Catechetical School, which 
he raised to its highest point of renown. — Scholars from 
among the heathen, as well as Christians, flocked to his in- 
structions ; the sciences, philosophy, morals, religion, and 
especially the holy Scriptures, were the subjects of his lec- 
tures; and the number of his converts attests the skill with 
which he made the entire field of literature contribute to the 
confirmation of Christianity, and illustration of its doctrines. 
After nearly thirty years of unparalleled exertion and suc- 
cess in his school, the jealousy of his bishop drove him from 
Alexandria, (A. D, 230,) when he retired to Palestine. 

Like his master, he was a devout admirer of the New Pla- 
tonism, and developed his scheme of Christianity in accord- 
ance with the principles of his Eclectic philosophy. Like 
him, also, he adopted the allegorical method of explaining 
the Scriptures; and, improving upon his master, he reduced 
it to a definite, but most extravagant, system. 


10 Besides the references in the Ancient History of Universalism, see Min- 
scher’s Handbuch der christ. Dogmengeschichte, B. ii. 401, 490—496. 
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His doctrine of Universal Salvation was connected with 
nearly the same views that Clement had entertained respect- 
ing the state of the dead, and the consummation of all 
things. Before the death of Christ, all souls went to the un- 
der-world. But when Christ descended thither, he released 
the souls of the righteous, and introduced them into para- 
dise ; which, however, is not heaven, but a preparatory 
place, situated on some part of the earth. Ever since 
Christ’s descent to Hades, the way into paradise is open, and 
the souls of the righteous enter therein at death. Here, 
they are clothed with pure etherial bodies, and instructed 
and disciplined ; and, as they advance in spiritual improve- 
ment, they rise to higher regions, though none can reach 
the seats of perfect blessedness before the general judgment. 
But, on the other hand, when the wicked die, their souls 
receive a subtle body, (probably of gross air,) and hover 
about the earth, forlorn and disquieted, suffering a foretaste 
of the punishments that await them at the day of doom. 
The world will, at length, be destroyed, or renovated, by a 
_ universal conflagration ; and all souls, both of saints and 
sinners, will be subjected to the searching operation of the 
fire, with more or less pain, according to the degree of their 
sinfulness. This is also the period of the general resurrec- 
tion and judgment; when the righteous shall be received to 
heaven, with various degrees of glory, and the wicked con- 
signed to aionion or everlasting punishment. ‘This is the 
epithet that Origen habitually applies to it. But he holds, 
with Clement, the salutary nature of all the divine inflic- 
tions, and maintains that the torments of the damned will 
result in their reformation. 'They will be apportioned, both 
in length and severity, to the wickedness and obstinacy of 
the sufferers ; the way of repentance will still be open to 
all; and they who shall embrace it, will be accepted. At 
last, the whole intelligent creation shall be purified, evil be 
extirpated from the Universe, and God become all in all. !! 
It should be observed that, although the doctrine of Uni- 
versal Salvation abounds in his works, in his popular lec- 
tures as well as in his more labored treatises, yet, in two or 
three passages, he recommends caution in declaring it, lest 
it should be abused by the thoughtless and licentious. 

Both Clement and Origen held this doctrine, partly on 


1 Besides the references in the Ancient History of Universalism, see Mtin- 
scher, B. ii, 402, 403, 496—509. a 2 
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philosophical grounds, and partly on the testimony of the 
Scriptures. Origen, especially, quotes most of the texts that 
are now adduced, as directly in point, by Universalists ; but 
a host of other passages also, are pressed into his service, by 
means of his allegorical interpretations. Neither Clement 
nor Origen ever treats the subject as a matter of dispute 
among the Orthodox ; and we may repeat, of the latter, what 
we have said of the former, that his Universalism does not 
appear to have occasioned any complaint during his life- 
time. 

Both of these fathers believed in the pre-existence of hu- 
man souls. According to Origen, who is the more full on 
this point, all rational minds, whether of angels, or men, or 
demons, were created at once, and ina state of equality ; but, 
being endued with perfect freedom of will, some rose in ex- 
cellence, and others degenerated, till an infinite diversity 
took place. Some were sent into mortal bodies, as a punish- 
ment at once for their previous sins, and as a discipline for 
the future; some, on account of their merit, were exalted to 
the rank of angels, &c. As the freedom of the will is per- 
manent, the righteous may sometimes fall, while the wicked 
reform. Such alternations may be expected, until, by the 
various measures of the divine economy, all are so thorough- 
ly trained to virtue, and confirmed in it by experience, as to 
be placed beyond the danger of defection. 

Neither Clement nor Origen appear to have believed that 
the end of the world was near at hand; and neither of 
them, in the doctrine of a Millennium. The latter, indeed, 
was a zealous opposer of it, as were most of his disciples. 

We have a few words to add, respecting the subsequent 
course of Origen’s life, and the relations he held with the 
principal dignitaries of the Church. After his final depart- 
ure from Egypt, in A. D. 231, he resided chiefly in Pales- 
tine, though he visited Athens, Nicomedia on the Propontis, 
Cappadocia, and Bostra in Arabia. He died at Tyre, A. D. 
253. While in Palestine, he maintained a school at Cesa- 
rea, where his instructions were sought by students from all 
quarters. Most of the distinguished bishops of the East, 
were either his scholars or his ardent admirers. Alexander, 
formerly his fellow-student under Clement, now bishop of 
Jerusalem, and Theoctistus, bishop of Czsarea, were his de- 
voted patrons; Heraclas, who succeeded to the bishopric of 
Alexandria, and his successor, Dionysius the Great, were 
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his disciples ; Firmilian, Bishop of Cappadocia, and Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, with his brother Athenodorus, bishops of 
Pontus, studied under-him at Cesarea, in Palestine. How 
many of these agreed with him in the doctrine of Universal 
Salvation, cannot be determined, as their writings have eith- 
er perished, or are too scanty to afford us the means of 
judging ; circumstances lead us to suppose that the opinion 
must have been common in the Greek Church. It is time, 


however, to turn to the 


Latin OrrHopox, or CaTuotics. Among these, we 
find no certain traces of Universalism. 'The most eminent 
of their writers, Tertullian, a presbyter of Carthage, in Afri- 
ca, (A. D. 204,) is thought to have been the first who assert- 
ed explicitly that the torments of hell weald be of equal 
duration with the bliss of heaven. Minucius Felix, (A. D. 
210,) probably a native of the same country, teaches that 
the misery of the wicked will be without measure and with- 
out end, and appears to represent that such was the common 
faith of Christians. 'The renowned Cyprian, who was 
bishop of Carthage in Africa, from A. D. 249, to A. D. 258, 
followed his favorite author, Tertullian, in the belief of the 
absolute eternity of punishment ; and both of them betray a 
savage exultation in the thought, which shows that the doc- 
trine was but too congenial with their hot African temper. 
Novatus, a learned and influential presbyter of Rome, (A. 
D. 250,) maintained that even the hatred, wrath and indig- 
nation of the Lord, so called, are not such passions in him, 
as in us; but are operations of the divine mind, which are 
directed solely to our purification. But whether he pursued 
this idea out to the necessary result of Universal Salvation, 
does not appear. 

What were their views concerning the state of departed 
souls, and the end of the world? ‘Tertullian held that the 
souls of martyrs go immediately to Paradise, which is situ- 
ated.on earth, to the South of the torrid zone.?2 All other 
souls descend, at death, to the under-world, where are pun- 
ishments for the unbelieving, and rewards for the faithful, 
as appears from the account of the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
though the retribution is not complete, till the day of judg- 


12 The torrid zone was then thought impassable on account of the heat; 
and the regions beyond were supposed to be thus cut off from the world 
inhabited by mortals. 
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ment. ‘The prayers of the living refresh the souls of the 
departed saints, and procure them an earlier share in the 
first resurrection. ‘This resurrection, or that of the saints, 
was then immediately at hand ; and would be followed by a 
thousand years’ reign with Christ on earth, in worldly splen- 
dor inconceivable. At the close of the Millennium, the world 
would be burned, the rest of the dead raised, and all arraigned 
in the general judgment to receive their final doom. The 
saints would be admitted to heaven, and the unbelievers 
sent to a burning hell, of which the volcanos serve, at pres- 
ent, as chimnies. Neither Minucius Felix, nor Cyprian, 
is definite with respect to the state of departed souls; 
though the latter appears to have held, for the less-deserving 
Saints, a mild purgatory. He also expected the immediate 
end of the world; and it is therefore probable that he did 
not hold the doctrine of a Millennium. Novatus agreed 
with the more ancient fathers, that the souls both of the pi- 
ous and of the ungodly went to the under-world, where 
they had a foretaste of the future judgment. 


General Remark. From the survey now taken, it is 
seen that both the doctrine of endless punishment, and that 
of Universal Salvation, existed in the Orthodox Church of 
this age. The Greeks, especially those of the Alexandrian 
school, appear to have inclined to the latter; the Latins, to 
the former. No disturbance, however, no reproach was 
occasioned by this diversity; and the standard of Ortho- 
doxy, on the point, went no farther than to require a belief in 
future punishment, leaving every one to judge for himself 
of the result. 


Gwostics. The Gnostic sects still flourished; and the 
Orthodox, including the Universalists as well as others, con- 
tinued to wage a controversy with them on the same points 
as formerly. To deny, as some of them did, a future judg- 
ment and retribution, was accounted not the least of their 
heresies. 


From A. D. 270 to A. D. 390. 


Remark. In the Greek churches, the influence of Origen 
was deeply felt, throughout this period; not more, however, 


13 See Munscher, B. ii. 398—400, 404, 405, 425, 488, 489, 511, &. 
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in its relation to the particular tenet of Universalism, than in 
respect to the general system of doctrine he had maintained. 
We shall find that the complaints and controversies that 
arose concerning his various opinions, go far to determine 
in what light the salvation of all was generally regarded- 
In the Western or Latin churches, his writings were but 
little known, on account of the difference in language ; and 
here, his influence was confined to a very few of the most 
learned men, who could read his works, and who, indeed, 
appear to have made use of them in the composition of their 
own. It is remarkable, that neither in the Western church- 
es, nor in the Eastern, do we meet with any complaints 
whatsoever against the doctrine of Universalism, even from 
those who did not believe it; although nearly every other 
tenet in the entire range of theology was called in question, 
and subjected to the severest scrutiny. 


Greek Ortuopox, or Catnotics. Many of the fa- 
thers belonging to this period, held the salvation of all. 
Indeed, the doctrine was so far from being deemed heretical, 
that it was not regarded as a subject of the least offence, or 
as affording occasion for any unfavorable remark. Such 
was the state of sentiment, in this age. This will appear 
from a survey of the treatment which Origen’s name and 
opinions experienced from the succeeding writers. 

Methodius, a bishop of Lycia, in Asia Miror, and after- 
wards of Tyre, (A. D. 290—300,) was a bitter enemy to 
Origen’s reputation, and published several works to discredit 
his opinions. But he confined hiscensures to some of that 
father’s speculations concerning the mode of the resurrec- 
tion, the pre-existence of human souls, the witch of Endor, 
the origin of the world, &c. &c., passing by his Universal- 
ism in profound silence. Peter, bishop of Alexandria, (A. D. 
300,) was likewise hostile to the name of Origen; but he 
appears to have attacked only the doctrine of pre-existence. 
It seems that, about this time, there was an increasing aver- 
sion to the prevailing influence of Origen’s authority, and 
that a multitude of complaints was circulated against his 
doctrine,—partly, perhaps, by Methodius and Peter, but 
probably by several others, also. He was charged with 
certain errors concerning the trinity and the person of 
Christ ; his allegorical interpretations were odiously misrep- 
resented ; his views of the resurrection were impeached ; he 
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was said to have denied the future punishment of the 
wicked, (perhaps, because he denied the material fire of 
hell ;) and he was falsely accused of having taught a trans- 
migration of human souls into the bodies of beasts and 
reptiles. But in all this eagerness to swell the catalogue of 
his errors, his Universalism passed without censure. The 
accusations, thus circulated, soon called forth two of the 
most eminent men of that day,in Origen’s defence. Pamphi- 
lus, a learned presbyter of Caesarea in Palestine, where that 
father had once taught, and Eusebius, of the same place, 
afterwards the renowned ecclesiastical historian, wrote an 
Apology for Origen, (A. D. 307—310,) in which they 
stated the charges, exposed the misrepresentations, and 
answered the complaints. We have no concern, however, 
with their work, except a remarkable particular in it, which 
serves to show how unsuspicious they were that his Univer- 
Salism could be discreditable to him, even in the minds of 
his captious enemies. When they come to defend him 
against the charge of having denied all future punishment, 
they quote, among other passages from his works, two in 
particular, in which he recognises, as usual, such a punish- 
ment, but maintains, at the same time, that it is salutary, 
and intended for the reformation of the sufferers. Whether 
his Apologists themselves adopted this opinion as their own, 
does not appear; for there is nothing else extant of Pamphi- 
lus, and it would probably be impossible to ascertain the 
views of Eusebius, on this point, from the numerous works 
he has left. Ata later period, probably about A. D. 330 or 
340, Origen was attacked by Eustathius, an eminent bishop, 
first, of Bercea, the modern Aleppo, and then of Antioch, in 
Syria; but who was deposed from the latter place by an 
Arian faction. He published a book, assailing Origen with 
much asperity, and charging him with lying against the 
Scripture, and with endeavoring to introduce idolatry and 
magic into the Church. His main attack is against some of 
Origen’s notions concerning the witch of Endor, and the 
ghost of Samuel. He takes occasion, however, to rail 
against his views on several other subjects, particularly of 
the resurrection, and of allegorical interpretation ; but still 
he omits all notice of his Universalism. | 

During the rage of the Arian controversy, Origen was 
claimed, generally speaking, by both parties. A few of the 
Trinitarians impeached the soundness of his doctrine on 
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this point. Among these, was Marcellus, (about A. D.330,) 
bishop of Ancyra in Galatia, a province of Asia Minor. 
Though opposed, however, to Origen, on the subject of the 
trinity, he appears to have been a Universalist. He held 
the entire extinction of all moral evil, before Christ should 
deliver up the kingdom to the Father; when God should 
become all in all!* In that part of Arabia which lies east- 
ward of Palestine, Titus, bishop of Bostra, maintained (A. 
D. 364) that the punishments of hell “are remedial and 
salutary in their effects on transgressors; for they are 1n- 
flicted, not to preserve them in their wickedness, but to 
make them cease from wickedness ;” that death, as well as 
every other dispensation of Providence, is designed for the 
benefit both of the just and the unjust; that, even in the 
present world, mankind are happy or miserable, according 
to their virtue or vice. Basil the Great, (A. D. 370,) bishop 
of Ceesarea in Cappadocia, where Firmilian had once pre- 
sided, was, perhaps, next to Athanasius in weight of author- 
ity, among the Orthodox of the East. He appears to have 
wavered between Universalism and the doctrine of endless 
punishment. Sometimes he teaches that such as have been 
baptized, yet live in sin, shall be purified in the fire of the 
general judgment; sometimes he threatens them with tor- 
ments that “ have no end; ” and sometimes, again, he repre- 
sents the purifying operation of future fire or punishment, 
as extending, without distinction, to guilty souls in general, 
according to the words of St. Paul, if any one’s works be 
burned, he shall suffer loss, but he himself shall be saved, 
yet soas by fire. His brother, Gregory, bishop of Nyssa, 
also in Cappadocia, (A. D. 370—880,) was a decided Uni- 
versalist. In his remaining works, we find the doctrine 
introduced more frequently than in those of any other writ- 
er of this age. According to his scheme, such as are not 
reformed in the present life, will be subjected, at the general 
judgment, to indescribable punishments by fire, which he 
habitually calls aionion, or everlasting ; but which will be 
proportioned, both in length and severity, to the degree of 
corruption, and terminate in the purification of the sufferers. 
Even the devil himself will finally be subdued and restored. 
On the other hand, those who have become sufficiently 
purified in this life, will be admitted, in the day of judgment, 
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to the fulness of joy; while the more imperfect saints will 
undergo a purification by fire. All intelligences, however, 
will ultimately be perfected, all moral evil abolished, and 
God become all in all. A favorite text, in proof of this 
result, was the passage in the 15th chapter of 1 Corinthians. 
Gregory, bishop of Nazianzus, another place in Cappadocia, 
was the friend of the former, and the most intimate associate 
of Basil the Great, as well as the most eloquent preacher of 
his time. He was promoted (A. D. 378) to the archbishop- 
ric of Constantinople; but, after an occupancy of three 
years, he resigned it, from disgust and weariness of the con- 
tentions of the bishops. Undecided between the doctrines 
of endless punishment and universal purification, he com- 
monly makes use of the former, but sometimes assents to 
the latter. Didymus, the blind, renowned for his extensive 
learning, and president of the Catechetical School at Alex- 
andria, (A. D. 370,) was a believer in the pre-existence of 
souls, and in the salvation of all, according to the uniform 
testimony of antiquity. Of the latter opinion, indeed, we 
find some traces in the remains of his works. It should be 
remarked, that Basil, the two Gregories, and Didymus, were 
professed and ardent admirers of Origen’s works, though 
they rejected many of his notions, and modified his general 
scheme of doctrine,—some, more, and some, less. They 
were, also, devoted patrons of the monastic life, as were all 
the fathers of the latter half of this century. 

A. D. 370. A new party had arisen among the Orthodox ; 
or rather, although the thing itself had long existed, it had 
but recently been brought into form, and distinguished by a 
sectarian appellation, viz. that of Origenists. 'These were, 
of course, certain followers of Origen; but the name did not 
include all his admirers, or even imitators. It was not, 
then, applied to the fathers we have just mentioned; nor 
indeed to any eminent writer; but was confined chiefly to 
an obscurer class. What distinguished the Origenists, so 
called, from other avowed disciples of their master, does not 
appear ; perhaps, some special combination among them- 
selves, for party purposes, or, a more clamorous zeal in 
urging their peculiarities. ‘They were, however, in the full 
fellowship of the Orthodox communion, and were scattered 
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among the churches, as well as the monasteries, of Egypt. 
. Their principal seat was at the great monastic establishment 

in the barren mountains of Nitria, about sixty or seventy 
miles south of Alexandria, on the borders of the Lybian 
desert, where they appear to have formed the smaller part of 
five or six thousand recluses. That some, at least, of this 
party, adopted Origen’s Universalism, can hardly be doubt- 
ed, both from their attachment to his doctrine in general, 
and from subsequent facts; although we have no explicit 
testimony concerning their particular opinions, at this time. 
The Origenists soon attracted the attention of Epiphanius, 
(A. D. 376,) bishop of Constantia on the island of Cyprus, 
who was writing a large work against all the heresies and 
errors under heaven. To undermine the Origenists, he 
directed his attack against Origen himself; railing against 
him, and enumerating his errors. Among these, however, 
he mentions only some of his speculations concerning the 
trinity and the resurrection, his doctrine of pre-existence, 
and some of his allegorical interpretations ; passing by his 
Universalism, although it was, at that time, extensively 
prevailing in the church, while he himself was a believer in 
endless punishment. ‘This omission shows that he did not 
regard the more liberal doctrine as worthy of reprehension. 

The learned, the famous Jerome (A. D. 380—390) was, 
at this time, a Universalist of Origen’s school. He was, in- 
deed, a Latin writer ; but it may be more proper to introduce 
him with the Greek fathers, since he completed his theolog- 
ical education in the East, and there spent the larger part 
of his manhood and old age. Having studied under Greg- 
ory Nazianzen at Constantinople, then at Nitria, and then 
at Alexandria under Didymus, he took up his permanent 
residence in the monastic establishment at Bethlehem in 
Palestine. A follower of Origen, from whose works he bor- 
rowed without reserve, he nevertheless modified his system 
in several respects, though he adopted his scheme of Uni- 
versal Salvation, with little amendment. In the consumma- 
tion of things, all intelligences, including the devil and fallen 
angels, as well as men, shall be restored, by Christ, to their 
original states, and united in one church, though still di- 
vided into different orders of beings. Ata later period, he 
was led, by a theological and personal quarrel, to take sides 
against this doctrine. Evagrius, a native of Pontus, but a 
scholar of Basil the Great and of Gregory Nazianzen, is said, 
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by the ancients, to have taught, with Didymus, the pre- 
existence of souls, and Universal Salvation. He was an 
author of considerable renown for piety and learning ; but 
his works have perished, except some ceremonial rules and 
practical instructions for monks. He took up his permanent 
abode at Nitria, in the year 390. John, bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, (A. D. 387,) was an Origenist, and, it would seem, a 
Universalist. 

Most of the fathers who have, as yet, been introduced, 
under this period, were admirers of Origen, and belonged to 
what has been called the Alexandrian School of divines. 
Another class of Greek theologians was rising into notice, 
with a very different habit of thought, and with different 
partialities. It has been called the Syrian, or Antiochian 
School, from the city where it sprang up. Its most distin- 
guishing characteristic was, a rejection of the allegorical 
system of interpretation, and the use of a simple and ration- 
al method of explaining the Scriptures. From this class, 
we must introduce two or three eminent individuals. Dio- 
dorus, bishop of Tarsus, in Cilicia, (A. D. 378,) Was a Uni- 
versalist. The wicked, he says, are to suffer, not eternal 
torment, (for that would render their immortality of no 
avail,) but a punishment proportioned, in length, to the 
amount of their guilt; after which, they are to enjoy a 
happiness without end; so that immortality will prove a 
blessing both to the good and the bad. For, as the grace, 
bestowed on the righteous, will infinitely exceed their mer- 
its, so will grace extend beyond all the punishments inflicted 
on sinners. Diodorus was born at Antioch, where he 
officiated as presbyter, and as principal of a monastic insti- 
tution, and where, before his removal to Tarsus, he had the 
celebrated Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia among 
his scholars. John Chrysostom, of Antioch, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Constantinople, was the most eloquent preacher, 
perhaps, that the Greek church ever produced. Generally 
speaking, he holds forth the doctrine of endless torment, in all 
the terrors his imagination could present ; but,while explaining 
the 15th chapter of 1 Corinthians, he mentions the doctrine of 
the final abolition of all evil from the universe, and gives the 
grounds alleged in its support, without interposing a word 
of censure ; an indication that he was, in reality, favorably 
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disposed towards the opinion.” Theodore, bishop of Mop- 
suestia in Cilicia, belongs with more propriety to the next 
century, although he was elevated to his bishopric in the 
year 392. He had been the early associate of Chrysostom, 
in his studies at Antioch, and is renowned as one of the 
ablest theologians and critics of his time. That he held the 
ultimate salvation of all intelligences, is asserted by the 
ancients; and we find, from some fragments of his works, 
that his opinion on this point was the same with that of 
his master, Diodorus.!® It should be observed, before we 
pass, that the Syrian School was opposed, rather than in- 
clined, to the peculiar principles of Origen’s general system 
of doctrine. 

This completes our catalogue of Universalist writers in 
the Greek churches, during the present period. Notwith- 
standing the wide prevalence of the doctrine, and the dis- 
tinguished names it could boast, the popular or vulgar 
sentiment was probably in favor of endless punishment, in 
some of its modifications. The fathers, whom we know to 
have been decided advocates of the “more merciful doc- 
trine,” were a minority; and, though many of the rest may 
be supposed to have been undetermined, still we must reckon, 
on the opposite side, some of the first men of the age; such 
as Athanasius, the great leader of the Trinitarians, Ephrem 
the Syrian, and Epiphanius, as well as several other writ- 
ers of inferior note. But, it is remarkable that even these 
adherents to the sterner creed found no fault with the de- 
claration of Universalism, and that no controversies nor 
disaffections arose on the subject. The wolf and the lamb 
lay down together. Let us turn to the 


Latin OrrHopox, or Carnottcs. Among these, we 
discover but few traces of Universalism, during this period. 
There was, however, a diversity of opinion respecting the 
future state, and the final condition of mankind. Arnobius 
of Sicca, near Carthage in Africa, (A. D. 305,) taught that 
the wicked will, hereafter, “be thrown into torrents of fire, 
&c., where they,shall at length be annihilated, and vanish in 
perpetual extinction,” while the righteous, on the other 
hand, shall reign in eternal life; “for souls,” says he, “are 
of such a nature that they can be exterminated, when they 
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have not the knowledge of the God of life, and can also be 
preserved from destruction, by taking heed to his threatenings 
and his mercies.” His scholar, the celebrated Lactantius, 
(A. D. 306,) who had gone from Africa to Nicomedia in 
Bithynia, taught that none, except the believers, will be 
arraigned in the general judgment, since all who have not 
confessed God, are already judged and condemned. The 
latter class will then be consigned to devouring yet uncon- 
suming fire; but the professors, whose sins exceed their 
righteousness, shall be more slightly touched and scorched 
by the fire; while they, who are fully matured in holiness, 
will pass through it without a sensation of pain. Hilary, 
bishop of Poictiers in France, (A. D. 360,) the most active 
partizan of the Athanasian faith in the West, had been 
an exile in Phrygia, where he probably became acquainted 
with Origen’s writings, which he imitated; but he main- 
tained, with a slight variation from Lactantius, that neither 
the pious, nor the infidels, shall be arraigned in the general 
judgment, because Christ had said, He that believeth on me, 
shall not be judged, and He that believeth not, is condemned 
already. 'The judgment, accordingly, shall be for a middle 
class. ‘These, he probably held, will be saved, when they 
shall have suffered a proper retribution; while the case of 
the infidels will be hopeless. All mankind, however, shall 
pass through the intense and painful fire of the general 
conflagration; even the Virgin Mary cannot be exempted 
from this ordeal, for Simeon had forewarned her that a 
sword should pierce her own soul also. Fabius Marius 
Victorinus, an African by birth, and a distinguished pagan 
rhetorician at Rome, was converted to Christianity about 
the middle of this century, and became a zealous defender 
of the Athanasian faith. He appears to have been a Uni- 
versalist. He maintained (A. D. 362) that Christ, who is 
the divine energy, created all things, and will regenerate all 
things, including all men, and all principalities, and all 
powers. Through him, all things will be purged, and re- 
turn into eternal life. And when the Son shall deliver up 
the kingdom to the Father, all things will be God; that is, 
adds he, all things will still exist, but God will exist in them, 
and they will be full of him.!® It is worthy of remark, that 


19 Marii Victorini Afri Advers. Arium, Lib. i. et iii. I find the work in a 
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he applies the word @ternus, or everlasting, to the fire of 
future punishment.” Hilary, a deacon of Rome, (A. D. 
360—370,) who appears to have borrowed some things from 
Origen, held that our Saviour, at his crucifixion, descended 
to the invisible regions of the dead, and there converted all, 
whether impious or ordinary sinners, who sought his aid. 
His mission, indeed, enables the apostate powers of heaven 
to cast off the yoke of the devil, and to return to God; but 
still, there are cases of such obstinate rebellion, among wick- 
ed souls and angels, as to be past all recovery. Ambrose, 
archbishop of Milan in Italy, (A. D.384—390,) a man whose 
influence approached towards absolute authority in the State 
as well as in the Church, held nearly the same views that 
Hilary of Poictiers and Lactantius had advanced. ‘The per- 
fect saints, such as the apostles and some others, will rise 
from the dead in the first resurrection, and, after enduring, 
with little pain, the ordeal of the flaming sword, or the 
baptism of fire, at the gate of paradise, they will enter into 
everlasting joy. But the imperfect saints will undergo a 
trial severer in proportion to their vices; and such as 
have only been believers, without the virtues of the gospel, 
whom he calls the sinners, will remain in the torments of 
fire till the second resurrection, perhaps longer, that they 
may be purified from their wickedness. All these, the per- 
fect saints, the imperfect, and the sinners, shall be arraigned 
(except, perhaps, the first class,) in the day of judgment, 
and shall sooner or later, be saved. But a fourth class, 
called the impious, or the infidels, together with the devil 
and his angels, shall never be brought to judgment, because 
they have been already condemned, and have lost all chance 
of restoration. It should be observed that Ambrose was an 
admirer of Origen’s works. With this writer, we take our 
leave of the Orthodox, or Catholics, and pass to a cursory 
survey of the 


Sects, that branched off from the Orthodox, Greek and 
Latin—'The Arians, for more than half of this century, 
were almost as numerous as the party that eventually suc- 
ceeded in retaining the name of Catholics ; and, in the East, 
they sometimes gained the ascendancy. The victorious 
fortune of their adversaries has destroyed almost every frag- 
ment of their writings, and left a wide erasure on the page 
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of ecclesiastical history, which no learning nor art can 
restore. But, as the Arians differed from the Orthodox on- 
ly on the subject of the trinity, and as they do not appear 
to have reproached their opponents with their Universalism, 
we may suppose that the doctrine prevailed, to an equal 
extent, among themselves. Eunomius, bishop of Cyzicum 
in the Propontis, (A. D. 370,) who was one of their distin- 
guished men, has been charged, by some later writers, with 
having taught that all the threatenings of eternal torments 
were proposed only to terrify mankind, and were never 
meant to be executed; but it is not improbable that the 
accusation was dictated merely by prejudice——The Sabel- 
lians were comparatively few; in all other respects, the 
same remarks may be applied to them, that we have made 
of the Arians.—The obscure parties of Novatians, Dona- 
tists, and Meletians, were distinguished from the Orthodox 
only by some paltry schisms in their discipline; and, as 
there was an unquestioned agreement in point of doctrine, 
they probably shared in the Universalism of the Church. 


Gwostics. Between these, on the one hand, and the 
Orthodox with the sects derived from them, on the other, 
there remained the same broad distinction, as formerly, in 
customs, polity, and doctrine, and the same mutual hostility. 
The Basilidians, and some branches of the Valentinian sect, 
still existed in the East, though their number had dimin- 
ished, in comparison at least, with the increased body of 
their opponents. Generally speaking, however, the Gnos- 
tics were giving up the subdivisions among themselves, and 
uniting under the banner of the Manicheans, a new sect of 
their own. Manes, or Mani, its founder, was a native of 
Persia, where he propagated his doctrine under the patron- 
age of two successive kings, but was put to death, by their 
successor, about A. D. 277. His followers spread rapidly 
through the East, and even in the West; and, during the 
latter part of the period now under consideration, their zeal, 
their talents, and the number of their converts, alarmed the 
church. Their progress, in after ages, is marked with 
occasional discoveries of a belief in the ultimate salvation of 
all souls ; but it does not appear to have been one of their 
avowed tenets at this time, notwithstanding it was naturally 
involved in the fundamental principles of Gnosticism. 


s 
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CoNCLUSION. 


We have now completed our survey of the subject pro- 
posed, and described, in brief detail, the progress of opinion 
concerning the future state. A few summary remarks, and 
we conclude. : 

Till the year 390, or rather 394, the doctrine of Universal 
Salvation was never impeached in the Christian world, 
Orthodox or heretic. Among the heretics, we find broad 
traces of it from the beginning; and many of them denied 
all future punishment. It must be confessed, however, that 
they were led to this denial by the principles which they 
had adopted from the Oriental philosophy, rather than by 
their interpretations of Scripture. Among the Orthodox, it 
is uncertain whether their earliest writers, the Apostolical 
Fathers, believed in the salvation of all, or in endless dam- 
nation, as they do not express themselves definitely on this 
question, though some of them held a future punishment. 
With regard to this latter particular, it is curious to’ mark 
the progress of sentiment. In their very earliest works, the 
Epistle of Clement of Rome, and those of Ignatius of Anti- 
och, it is either wholly omitted, or else expressed in the 
most indefinite manner. Afterwards, we find it introduced 
as a peculiar motive of terror; and as such, it became more 
and more employed. From the year 140 or 150, onwards, 
we meet with distinct traces of Universalism, but always in 
connexion with future, or, as it was then called, aionion, 
punishment. That the Orthodox, however, derived their 
views of hell from the heathen and Jewish religions, seems 
unquestionable, on account of their similarity. When the 
Greek philosophy and the heathen superstitions began to 
prevail in the church, they soon succeeded in delineating 
the entire topography of the infernal realm, pointed out its 
divisions, described its regulations, and familiarly brought 
to light all its secrets. From the year 200, we find three 
distinct opinions, received in the church, concerning the 
final state of mankind: 1. Universal Salvation; 2. the 
annihilation ‘of the wicked; 3. their endless damnation. 
The second, however, was confined to a very few, was never 
prevalent, and soon disappeared altogether. The doctrine 
of Universalism was patronized chiefly by the Alexandrian 
and the Antiochian Schools of divines. 

In the year 394, a quarrel broke out in the Kast, between 
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the Origenists and their opponents, in which some of the 
latter attacked, for the first time, the particular tenet of the 
ultimate salvation of the devil; and in the year 399, some 
of the councils that were convened against the Origenists, con- 
demned, expressly, the doctrine of the salvation of the devil 
and his angels, though they passed by the kindred belief in the 
salvation of all mankind, without a censure. This attack, 
and these decrees, belong, however, to the history of a bitter 
contention, which we have not space, at present, to describe. 
ape 


Art. XXI. 
A Comparative View of the Law and the Giospel. 


Tue Scriptures present us with two distinct dispensa- 
tions,—the Mosaic and the Christian. The former was 
communicated to God’s ancient people the Jews by Moses, 
their lawgiver; the latter was published to the world by 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Saviour of men. Ecclesiastical writ- 
ers have given various names to these two dispensations. 
One is called the “legal dispensation,” the “old covenant,” 
the “covenant of works,” and perhaps more generally “the 
law.” ‘The other, is denominated the “Christian dispensa- 
tion,” the “new covenant,” the “covenant of grace,” but 
more commonly, “ Christianity,” or ‘‘the gospel.” It is of 
little consequence which of these names we employ. I 
prefer the most simple, “law,” and “gospel,” and shall 
use them in this article in their most extensive signification. 
I include, in the meaning of the term “law,” all the doc- 
trines, ordinances, commands, precepts, and instructions, 
which make up the system of religion, given to the Jews, 
by Moses and the prophets; and, in like manner, I include 
in the term “gospel,” the whole system of grace and truth, 
which God communicated to the world, through Jesus 
Christ and his apostles. Though it is undoubtedly true, 
that some principles of the law, and the gospel, are identi- 
cal; yet I apprehend they are so different, in the whole, 
as to justify us in considering and studying them as distinct 
systems. 
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If I do not err in judgment, quite too little attention has 
been paid to this consideration. Professors of Christianity, 
both learned and unlearned, have generally failed to dis- 
criminate between law and gospel; and to this circum- 
stance may be traced many capital errors, both in theory 
and in practice. For this reason, the messenger of the gos- 
pel frequently takes his stand on the summit of Sinai, and 
darts its vivid lightnings, and rolls its deep thunders; and 
the people linger trembling around that awful mount, for- 
getting that, however appropriate and important these things 
may once have been, they all belong to the law, and form 
no part of that message of gospel-love and mercy, which is 
hallowed by the scenes of Calvary and its cross. ‘Thus it 
has been with the student of the Bible. He has been much 
inclined to consider everything contained in that book, as a 
part of one system, and, of course, subject to the same extent 
of application. With such views of the Scriptures, it is 
extremely difficult, if not utterly impossible, to avoid very 
serious errors. In every department of literature and sci- 
ence, this matter seems to be well understood ; and we fully 
appreciate the danger of confounding subjects which are 
distinct, as well as the importance of dividing and arrangin 
things, each under its appropriate head. If we should rea 
a work on political philosophy, in connexion with one on 
natural science, and consider them as parts of one system, 
we might not perfectly understand either ; and if we should 
attempt to explain a detached sentence in one work as if it 
occurred in the other, we should fall into some ridiculous 
mistakes. Though the cases may not be exactly parallel, 
yet this supposition will illustrate the pointin hand. The 
law and the gospel are two dispensations, agreeing, indeed, 
in some points ; as for instance, in the unity of God ; but their 
great features are essentially different. It ought never to be 
forgotten, that these systems are distinct, not only as regards 
the times and circumstances of promulgation; but, also, in 
their nature and objects ; and hence, to carry the principles 
of one over to the other, and attempt to blend them together, 
is about as absurd, and altogether as hopeless an under- 
taking, as would be an attempt to join Newton and Black- 
stone, and make a system of moral laws of the two. The 
truth is, that though they both treat of laws, yet those of 
Blackstone, govern man in his civil relations, while New- 
ton’s govern senseless matter ; and this difference should be 
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well defined, and fully comprehended, if we would under- 
stand either. I shall now proceed to show, that there is a 
difference, nearly if not altogether, strongly marked, between 
law and gospel; and hence, that they ought never to be 
confounded. 'The two systems differ, 


1. In extent and duration. The law was intended for 
the Jews, and for them alone. It was given to one nation, 
for their temporal benefit, and was never intended to extend 
to other nations, or to endure, even among the Jews them- 
selves, beyond the coming of the Messiah. The children of 
Israel were a peculiar people. Their government, unlike 
any other on earth, was a theocracy, and to the political 
economy and social relations of that nation, the law princi- 
pally referred. But it is not so with the gospel. It was 
indeed first promulgated among the Jews, but was intended 
also for the Gentiles, and afterwards proclaimed to them. 
It was designed for all nations, and all people—fitted to all 
the varied and ever-changing circumstances of human life ; 
and prepared to endure as long as the earth should be in- 
habited. To the promulgators of the law, the word was, 
“Go ye to the house of Israel, and speak unto them in the 
name of the Lord ;” but to the messengers of the gospel, 
the command was, “Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” 'Thus, it appears that the tes- 
timony of the law was established “until Shiloh should 
come ;” but that of the gospel was to remain through all 
subsequent ages. If this view of the comparative extent 
and duration of the two dispensations is correct, it will of 
itself afford a sufficient reason why they should be consid- 
ered and studied as distinct systems. It will clearly show, 
that there is no more propriety in incorporating the law 
with the gospel, and making it a part of the same system, 
than there would be in confounding the temporary regu- 
lations of a common school with a code of national laws, 
and adopting one as a part of the other.. But the two sys- 
tems differ, 


2. In the objects they propose to accomplish. The 
object of the law was to regulate men’s hands, and give 
rules for the direction of the conduct, under certain circum- 
stances ; but the gospel proposes to purify the heart, and 
develope principles of action, immutable in their nature, 
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and universal in their application. The law, by “divers 
washings and carnal ordinances,” could “ make clean the 
outside of the cup and the platter,” but it was_the business 
of the gospel to purge that which is within. The law could 
direct the impure stream in a certain channel, but the gos- 
pel went up to the fountain, and purified and regulated the 
waters in the very rock from which they flowed. In short, 
the law can give rules for restraining the outbreakings of 
violence, and for practising that which is good; but the 
gospel goes into the heart, with principles which purge out 
the spirit of violence itself, and induce the practice of all 
virtue. This, I apprehend, is the true reason why there are 
so many specific and particular directions for practice, in 
the law, and so few in the gospel. The law is diffuse in 
delineating circumstances, and laying down rules for the 
regulation of the conduct. It describes the circumstances, 
and then defines the act, and the manner in which it shall 
be performed. But there is little of this in the gospel. The 
man who has never made this a subject of particular inves- 
tigation, and who reads the New Testament for this pur- 
pose, will rise from its perusal astonished, that it contains so 
few specific directions for the performance of particular ac- 
tions. Its commands are few, but its principles powerful 
and wide in the extent of their application ; while, on the 
other hand, the commands of the law are numerous and def- 
inite, but limited in the sphere of their operations. This 
fact, which would otherwise appear inexplicable, is perfect- 
ly explained in the object of the two systems. The one 
seeks to direct the outward man; the other, to control and 
purify the mind, the spring of action. Should the inquiry 
be raised, why the gospel does not, like the law, mark out 
the actions which men are to perform, and direct its 
commands and prohibitions to the observance of its 
outward letter,—I reply, the gospel seeks no obedience 
but that which flows from the heart; and its Author knew, 
right well, that one good principle, deeply seated in the 
mind, would produce more real virtue than a thousand ar- 
bitrary rules, however good in themselves. Hence it was, 
that he wrote his laws, not on tables of stone, but on the 
fleshy tablet of the heart, and labored to infuse, into the 
minds of the people, those sacred and immutable principles 
of truth, which should dry up the fountains of iniquity, and 
dispose the believer to the practice of every good word and 
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work. 'The law was satisfied when man had, with his 
hands, performed the works and ceremonies it required ; 
whether the heart was in the work, it did not ask. But the 
gospel is never satisfied, until man loves his God with his 
whole heart, and his neighbor as himself; and having pro- 
duced this love, it rests secure in the confidence that it will 
manifest itself in the pure worship of God, and in every act 
of kindness, love and mercy, to our fellow-creatures. I will 
not deny that the law is well adapted to the attainment of 
all that it proposes to accomplish ; but let it ever be remem- 
bered, that the gospel proposes a higher, a nobler, and holier 
object. 


3. The law and the gospel differ in the principles on 
which their morality is based. The law recognises, and 
proceeds, throughout, upon the principle of rendering evil 
for evil, and overcoming evil with the power of evil. It re- 
quires an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ; life for life, 
and blood for blood. On this principle, all its sanctions are 
annexed to its cominands, and by these means, it seeks to 
enforce obedience, and prevent transgression. It is not so 
with the gospel. This suffers long, and is kind. It seeks to 
overcome evil with good; and its command is, “If a man 
smite thee on the one cheek, thou shalt turn the other also ;” 
and “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink; for in so doing, thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 
head.” The spirit of the law is, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor and hate thine enemy ;” but the gospel speaks in 
milder accents, saying, ‘ Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute you.” On_ this 
grand principle is laid the foundation of the gospel, both in — 
its theory and its practice; and in its divine Author, the 
world, for the first time, saw it exemplified. The law knew 
no higher exercise of benevolence than the love of friend to 
friend ; and, under its influence, no man hath greater love 
than this, to lay down his life for his friend. But the gospel 
seeks to diffuse its own spirit, the spirit of love to all, into 
the heart of the believer ; and under its influence, the blessed 
Saviour laid down his life for his enemies, and spent his last 
laboring breath in prayer for the blessing of God upon their 
heads. 'The law lays its foundation upon the power of fear 
to drive man to duty; but the gospel depends upon the con- 
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straining influence of Jove and kindness “to draw the willing 
soul along,” and gently to allure to the paths of peace. A 
want of attention to these facts has been the cause of a very 
pernicious mistake with the teachers of our day. I am con- 
scious of no misrepresentation in saying, that the great body 
of the clergy are engaged in a desperate attempt to overcome 
the evil of men’s lives, by “breathing out threatening and 
slaughter,” and denouncing an infinite evil upon the world. 
Nay, they make God himself demand an eye for an eye, and 
- a tooth for a tooth ; and, what is stranger still, they call this, 
gospel. Now, that such a principle was recognised in the 
law, and applied to the temporal affairs of the Jews, I ap- 
prehend there can be little doubt ; but hat man knows little 
of the pure gospel of Jesus, who would seek to incorporate 
with it this feature of the law, and thus make a universal 
principle of one that was never designed to endure but for a 
season. It may be well, therefore, to distinguish carefully, 
and always to remember, that every scheme of doctrine and 
every rule of action which recognises the principle of ren- 
dering evil for evil, though it may belong to the law, cannot 
claim kindred with the gospel of Christ. 


4. The law and gospel differ in the views which they 
give of the character of God. I have before hinted, that the 
unity of God is a doctrine common to both; and I now add, 
that they both ascribe to him the same perfections of nature. 
‘The law represents God as a being who is in the underived 
possession of almighty power, and a wisdom which sees 
“the end from the beginning, and from ancient time the 
things not yet done;” and also of the general attributes 
of goodness, justice, mercy, and truth. But, when we go 
beyond what we may call the physical attributes of Deity, 
and general views of his moral perfections, the law leaves 
his character in much darkness and mystery. But, here the 
gospel shines out in the glory of that light and truth which 
unveils “the King in his beauty,” and enables the soul in 
rapture to exclaim, “ Whom have I in heaven but thee! and 
there is none on earth that I desire besides thee.” In the 
law, God is presented as a king and sovereign, ruling over 
the earth, and swaying the sceptre of uncontrolled and un- 
controllable dominion and power over all created beings ; 
before whom the nations of the earth are as “ the dust of the 
balance, and the drop of a bucket; yea, even as nothing, and 
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less than nothing, and vanity.” But very widely different 
from these, are the views of God’s character presented in 
the gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. In that 
gospel we hear less of the power of God’s arm, but more of 
the immutable goodness of his nature. He is no longer 
presented to our minds as the stern ruler before whom 
mankind should stand in terror, as a being from whom the 
wide world has little to expect, and much to fear ; but he is 
proclaimed in the new and infinitely endearing character of 
a friend and father, to whom men should look up with 
childlike confidence, and from whose everlasting faithfulness 
they may anticipate every good, and fear no evil. Moses 
and the prophets could teach the people of one pation to 
pay their vows to God, and adore him as their king and 
sovereign; but it was Jesus of Nazareth who taught the 
dwellers in every land to worship the Lord, to call him 
Father, and love him as the kindest and best of friends. I 
select this one circumstance as embodying the whole sum 
and substance of the matter. I might indeed speak of the 
power, wisdom, goodness, justice, mercy, and truth of God, 
and devote a separate paragraph to each. But I apprehend 
that they are all embraced in this one consideration, that 
God is a father ; for it takes an assemblage, an harmonious 
union, of all these in one, to make up the parental char- 
acter. The king may indeed possess these attributes, and 
it is readily granted that they are ascribed to God in the 
law; but, if we would have strong confidence that they 
will be exercised in such a manner as to promote our 
permanent and everlasting good, we must rise above the 
mere character of a ruler, and come to that of a father. 
The king may indeed be good; still if he is but a king, 
he will prefer his own welfare and glory to the good of 
his subjects; but in the father, self is lost, and the best 
good of the child is the end and object to which all his 
ways “unvarying tend.” If I mistake not, this is the dif- 
ference in the views which the law and the gospel present 
of the character of God. In the law, he is set forth as a 
king; in the gospel, as a father. If these views are cor- 
rect, we should naturally expect that the moral government 
of God would be set forth in the gospel in a different light 
from that of the law. Such is the fact, as will appear 
below. 
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5. The law and the gospel differ in their delineation of 
the moral government of God. The one is a covenant of 
works. The other of grace. The law considers man, and 
treats him, as a servant, laboring for hire, bound to obey, 
and entitled only to the just reward of his works; but the 
gospel considers him as a child, delighting in a father’s ser- 
vice, bound to obedience by the strong ties of filial love and 
gratitude, and by grace an heir to an incorruptible and im- 
mortal inheritance. On these different principles, the two 
systems proceed. The law utters its authoritative mandate, 
commanding obedience; it promises its scanty rewards to 
those who obey, in weight and measure corresponding with 
the amount of the service rendered, and it raises the thong 
to scourge the delinquent for every infraction of its precepts. 
Its rewards are reckoned of debt, and it has no blessing to 
bestow beyond the amount of labor performed. Its language 
is, “ Blessed is that man that walketh in the ordinances of 
God blameless,” and “Cursed is every one that continueth 
not in all the things written in the book of the law to do 
them.” In short, the law never raises man above the ca- 
pacity of a servant, and it always graduates its blessings by 
the scale of works. But it is not so with the gospel. This 
is a covenant of grace, and, it raises men to the adoption of 
sons, and makes them heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ. It raises no sovereign’s sword, no master’s lash, to 
drive the servant to his task ; but it invites, with the tender- 
ness of love and mercy, and allures to duty by the power of 
kindness. ‘Though it warns the transgressor of danger, and 
assures him that he will meet with a speedy punishment of 
his crimes, yet even the rod of reproof is guided by a father’s 
hand, and its rewards are not according to our works, but 
according to the abundant grace of God. It opens the deep 
treasures of a munificent father, and pours its blessings 
richly and freely upon the children. In this respect the 
gospel differs not only from the law, but also from every 
other system of religion under heaven. If we examine the 
religion of Mohammed, we shall find that in all its doctrines, 
precepts, and commands, it in no case looks upon man in 
any other light than a servant, who is bound to obey his 
master, and entitled to as much as his services merit, and 
no more. It promises the glories of the upper heavens, and 
all the charms of the celestial houries, to those who faithful- 
ly follow the directions of the Arabian prophet. On the 
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same principle ‘it raises its threatening voice, and the trem- 
bling slaves are afraid, when they hear that the flames of the 
hottest of its seven blazing hells are reserved for those ser- 
vants who obey not. The wisest prophet of that religion 
never imagined that God could raise men from the degrada- 
tion of slaves, to the adoption of sons and daughters. We 
may take a wider view, and we shall find the same remarks 
true. Go over Africa, with its burning sands, and Asia, in 
all its vast extent; examine every nook and corner from the 
bleak mountains of Kamtschatka to the teeming wilds of 
Hindoostan, and, though a thousand gods are worshipped, 
under ten thousand different forms—and, though from the 
turbaned Musselman down to the naked Inglian, or the most 
abject worshipper of wood and stone, all believe in some 
God, and fall before him; yet not one of them dares hope to 
be anything but a slave—not one has ever thought, or ever 
dreamed, that he was a son, a child, an heir of a pure and 
holy God. The slave cringes before a cruel master; the 
crouching menial howls under the lash of a tyrant; but the 
willing child, who in spirit cries, Abba Father, is not to be 
found. I mention it also as a circumstance most deeply to 
be regretted, that the same principle pervades all those par- 
tial systems which now claim the title of orthodoxy. They 
all treat man as a servant rather than a child. ‘Their pro- 
fessors are content with the wages of a servant; for, like the 
returning prodigal, they only hope to be made an “ hired 
servant.” That I am correct here, is evident from the 
fact, that their hopes are faint or strong just in proportion as 
they imagine they have been faithful or unfaithful in their 
services. The accounts are kept in debt and credit, and as 
often as, in their own minds, the balance is struck, their joys 
rise or fall. Have they been unfaithful or negligent in the 
performance of duty, so that the balance is against them,— 
then it is thought the chance for heaven is small. But 
have they been prompt in their duty, faithfully discharging 
every obligation,—then hope is triumphant; the measure of 
joy is full, and the soul is almost on the wing for heaven. 
They expect joy above, only as they hope to hold out faith- 
ful servants, and dread a miserable hell as the consequence 
of failure. May I not ask, if this is not the same principle 
which we have seen in the law, and traced in heathen sys- 
tems, to wit, that men are but servants? I have nothing to 
offer in regard to the faithfulness or unfaithfulness of these 
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servants. Jam even willing to grant that they may be good 
servants, and I doubt not that the heavenly Master rewards 
them, as such, to the full amount of all their labor. But 
the single fact to which I direct the reader’s attention, is, 
that they are but servants. So the whole system repre- 
sents them. So they consider themselves, and so they ex- 
pect to be treated, and rewarded or punished. This may 
be law misapplied, but it is not gospel. The gospel speaks 
as unto children, and offers its gifts rather than its rewards. 
“Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed, 
that we should be called sons of God.” “ Wherefore thou 
art no more a servant, but a son; and if a son, then an 
heir.” ‘Thus speaks the gospel. 


6. The law and the gospel differ in regard to the future 
destiny of man. The law conducts man to the grave, and 
there it leaves him. All beyond, is darkness and uncer- 
tainty. Whether man shall live again, and if so, whether 
in misery or joy, are questions which the law does not 
clearly decide. ‘To the votary of the law, there is a veil 
over futurity which no eye can penetrate, and a darkness 
there, dense and impervious as the sepulchres of the dead. 
If a man die shall he live again? was a question which 
wrung from the wisest man of Israel the humiliating con- 
fession that “man dieth as the beast dieth, andjall is vanity 
and vexation of spirit”’ But it is not so with the gospel. 
There, life and immortality are brought to light. It teaches 
the triumphant and glorious resurrection of the dead to 
the life immortal, and thus dispels the clouds of darkness 
which hover over the fate of those that are gone. This is 
the chief and crowning excellency of the gospel, the most 
glittering diadem in the crown of a Saviour’s rejoicing. It 
gives a value to the gospel above all price, and makes it 
distinct, and infinitely superior to the law. It is worthy of 
remark, that this resurrection to life and immortality, is not 
held forth in the gospel as the reward of a servant, but 
as the inheritance of a child, and is therefore not depend- 
ent upon the works of man, but onthe grace of God. It 
is not the purchase of our labors, but it is the bequest of 
our Father. 


It is obvious, that a want of attention to the distinctive 
features of the law and gospel, has been the means of per- 
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petuating many errors, and this circumstance will explain 
the fact, that so many have not only failed to discrimi- 
nate between the two systems, but have actually mistaken 
one for the other. If I have been correct in the foregoing 
remarks, it will, I think, appear tolerably evident that nearly 
the same features distinguish Universalism from the Ortho- 
doxy of the day, that distinguish the gospel from the law. 
It would extend this article to an unwarrantable length, to 
take up, in review, every point over which we have passed, 
and show from facts, that while on the one hand, what is 
called Orthodoxy, retains every characteristic of the law ; on 
the other, those marks which belong to the gospel, can be 
found alone in the system of universal grace. 'The reader 
is requested to review this article for that purpose ; and, to 
assist him in that work, I add a synopsis of the subject on 
which I have treated. The features of the law are these. 
1. It was designed to benefit, not the whole, but a part of 
the human race. 2. Its object was rather to produce out- 
ward conformity to its letter, than to purify the heart by its 
spirit. It therefore enjoined the observance of many forms. 
3. It was founded upon the principle of rendering evil for 
evil, cursing for cursing. 4. Its highest view of God’s 
character is that of an almighty king, or sovereign ruler, 
who has aright to command. 5. It considers and treats 
man as a servant, and its blessings are graduated accord- 
ing to works. 6. It leaves the future destiny of man 
involved in darkness and uncertainty. Do not all these 
characteristics belong also to popular Orthodoxy ? 

The features of the gospel are these. 1. It is designed 
for the whole human race. 2. It thinks less of an out- 
ward profession and observances, than of right motives and 
holy feelings. 3. It is founded upon the principle of over- 
coming evil with good. 4. It recognises in God not only 
a ruler, but a kind father. 5. It considers and treats man 
as a child, rather than a servant. 6. It sheds a light of 
certainty over the future destiny of man. Is there any 
system, but Universalism, in which these features are to be 
found? Reader, examine and decide as your own reason 
shall dictate. I. D. W. 
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Arr. XXII. 
Noyes’s Translations. 


An Amended Version of the Book of Job, with an Introduction, and Notes 
chiefly explanatory. By George R. Noyes. 8vo. Boston, 1827. Price $l, 
boards. 

A New Translation of the book of Psalms, with an Introduction. By 
George R. Noyes. 12mo. Boston, 1831. Price $1, boards. : 

A New Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, arranged in Chronological 
Order. By George R. Noyes. In three Volumes, 12mo. Boston, 1833, 1837. 
Price $1 per volume. 


Or the faithfulness of these translations, we are not quali- 
fied to judge. With respect, however, to this first and most 
important requisite, they have been generally commended, 
even in those religious Reviews that are hostile to the sect of 
which the translator is a member, as well as in those that 
are devoted to its interests; and this circumstance may 
doubtless be taken as a sufficient guaranty. We can say, 
on our own responsibility, that the version seems more per- 
spicuous than the common one, and equally simple and 
unaffected. The ideas are often more definitely expressed ; 
there is seldom an unintelligible sentence or clause; and 
the transitions and connexions of the sense are clearer ; so 
that the current of thought appears more plainly marked 
throughout. In all the poetical parts, the lines are arranged 
according to the Parallelism’ of Hebrew verse ; and, trifling 
as this circumstance may seem, it adds not a little to the 
ease and pleasure with which one follows the text, after he 
has once become familiar with the peculiarities of this 
arrangement. Taking it for granted that the translations 
are generally faithful, we think they must prove an impor- 
tant aid in reading these books of the Old Testament. 

Short Notes are appended to every volume, many of 
which are valuable for the information they give to the 
common reader, of the history, geography, customs and 
opinions of those times. Itshould be particularly mentioned, 
however, that in some of them, as well as in some of the 
introductory remarks, the translator denies what is common- 
ly understood as the inspiration of the prophets. 
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Arr. XXIII. 
The Manna which fell in the Wilderness. 


Tue history of the Jewish nation is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable in the annals of the world. heir forty years’ 
sojourn in the wilderness, forms an interesting part of their 
history; and their being fed with manna during this pe- 
riod, is one of the most astonishing facts related in it. Sev- 
eral questions arise, as matters of inquiry on this. subject. 


I. What was the nature of the manna, as an article of 
diet? When the Israelites first saw it, they called it man- 
ma, which is thus explained in the margin—* What is 
this?” Inthe text we are told—“ They wist not what it 
was.” It was anew and unheard of article to them. But 
how could this be true, if the falling of manna, and of just 
such manna as God fed them with, was a common, natural 
occurrence in the East, as some affirm? Moses thus in- 
formed them about it: “This is the bread which the Lord 
hath given you to eat.” Being a new thing, which neither 
they nor their fathers had known, it is described by other 
things familiar to them, thus: It was “small as the hoar- 
frost on the ground.” It was like “coriander seed, white ;” 
it “tasted like wafers made with honey;” and “the color 
thereof as the color of bdellium.’? See Exod. xvi. 14, 31, 
Numb. xi. 7. Had the manna with which God fed the 
Israelites been common, and well known to them, why 
such pains taken to describe it?! But, be this as it may, 
the whole camp of Jsrael was fed with it for forty years; 
and the question is—was it good food ? 

1. It was pleasant to the taste. Josephus says—“ Those 


1 Calmet says—“ Critics are divided about the origin of the word manna. 
Some think man is put instead of the Hebrew muh, what is this? Others 
maintain, that the Hebrews well knew what manna was, and said to one 
another, manhu, this is manna. Mr. Saumaise, and some other moderns, 
are of this opinion. They imagine, that the manna was simply a fat and 
thick dew, which still falls in Arabia; which was quickly condensed and 
served for food: that it is the same with the wild honey, Matt. iii. 4, on 
which John the Baptist fed; and that the miracle of Moses did not consist 
in producing a new substance, but in the exact and constant manner in 
which it was dispensed by Providence, and in the quantity of it that fell 
daily, for so long a time.” This view of the manna does not accord with 
the history of it, as will appear in the course of our remarks. 
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who ate of it found it so delicious, that they desired noth- 
ing else.” Had it been disagreeable to the taste, it is not 
likely it would have been called “ angels’ food, the bread of 
heaven, and the corn of heaven,” as it is, in Ps. cv. 40, 
Neh. ix. 15. Itis certain, no Israelite complained of it as 
unsavory to the taste, or loathed it on this account. On 
the contrary, it was sweet, like wafers mixed with honey. 

2. The manna was also perfectly wholesome. As it 
was sent, by God, for food to the whole camp of Israel, we 
may presume this to be true, for he always consults the 
health and comfort of his creatures. But this is proved, 
from the fact of its daily use as food for forty years by the 
whole congregation of Israel. During this whole period, 
not a complaint is heard among them, that the manna was 
injurious to the health of a single individual. All who 
came out of Egypt died in the wilderness, two persons only 
excepted. Sometimes, thousands of them died in a single 
day, but the death of no one is ever ascribed to his eating 
of the manna. It was on account of their sins, not the 
eating of the manna, that their carcasses fell in the wilder- 
ness. Had the manna been unwholesome, we should have 
heard of this, for their murmurings are recorded on various 
other occasions. They lusted for flesh, and the Lord sent 
them quails until they loathed them; but no such effect 
followed the eating of the manna. 

3. The prescribed quantity of manna was a sufficient 
allowance. They were limited to one omer for each per- 
son; but no complaint was ever made, that it was too little. 
It was sufficient, as appears from several circumstances 
mentioned in the history. During the whole forty years 
they were fed with the manna, not a murmur is heard that 
an omer for each person was a stinted allowance; or, that 
enough did not fall each night to furnish all with it in the 
morning. It was enough, for some left of it until the next 
morning after it was gathered, which was not likely to have 
been the case, had it been otherwise. A pot of the manna 
was laid up before the Lord, and it at least served two val- 
uable purposes: it showed to future generations, not only 
the kind of food with which God fed their fathers in the 
wilderness, but also, that he did not stint them in their al- 
lowance. It was a witness for God, that he fed them with 
“angels’ food,” fed them “to the full,” that he “satisfied 
them with the bread of heaven.” See Exod. xvi. 32—35 
Ps. Ixxviii, Num. vi. 11. ; 
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4. The manna could be prepared in various ways to 
suit people’s tastes and convenience. It has been said, it 
could be eaten with perfect safety just as it fell and was 
gathered from the ground, without any preparation. How- 
soever this was, it is certain, from the history, that it could 
be prepared in various ways as a daily diet. It was gener- 
ally made into cakes, and was called bread. God remem- 
bered that his people were dust, and cat off all cause for 
murmuring, in providing food for them which could be 
varied in its preparation to suit their fastidious tastes. 

Perhaps, some may think Num. xi. 6 forms an objection 
to these remarks:— But now our soul is dried away: 
there is nothing at all, besides this manna, before our eyes.” 
But it ought to be noticed, that this complaint did not arise 
from the manna being unpleasant or unwholesome, or even 
being too little in quantity ; it arose from their reflecting on 
the nature and variety of food they enjoyed while in Egypt. 
Besides, it originated with the mixed multitude who came 
out of Egypt with them. This seems evident from verses 
4,5:—“Andthe mixed multitude that was among them, 
fell a lusting, and the children of Israel also wept again, and 
said, Who shall give us flesh to eat ? We remember the fish 
we did eat in Egypt freely ; the cucumbers, and the melons, 
and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlic.” Their dis- 
content was about the want of fish and vegetables. But 
no man complained of the manna as bad food. By com- 
paring Exod. xvi. 3, it may be seen, that similar murmur- 
ings arose before the manna was given, but with this differ- 
ence, that then they were afraid they should perish with 
hunger. But this made no part of their complaint in the 
case before us; for their discontent arose from desire after 
luxuries, a variety in their food, their Egyptian mode of 
living. In the wilderness, no great variety of food could 
be expected. They were not, however, confined exclusively 
tothe manna. Their cattle no doubt furnished them with 
milk, and no doubt were occasionally killed for food. But 
this could not be done to any great extent, as they were 
needed for sacrifices to the Lord. Some occasional supplies 
of food might also be obtained from the people through 
whose borders they passed, but nothing like a regular or 
sufficient quantity to feed so great a multitude. ‘Their 
number, the wilderness in which they wandered, and other 
facts which might be named, all go to show, that the mirac- 
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ulous supply of the manna was indispensable, and that 
without a miracle they could not have survived their forty 
years’ sojourning there. And if it be alleged that the man- 
na, as a natural production, was sufficient for a supply of 
their wants; this is said without due consideration. It 
must, to have answered their purpose, have been.a natural 
production all the days of the year, regularly produced 
every morning—and in incredible amount; an amount far 
surpassing any natural production we have ever heard or 
read of. But let us inquire, 


II. Was the gift of manna a miraculous interposition of 
God, or a natural, common occurrence? Calmet on this 
word, says,—* At this day manna falls in several places; in 
Arabia, in Poland, in Calabria, in mount Libanus, and else- 
where. 'The most common, and the most famous, is that 
of Arabia, which is a kind of condensed honey, found in 
the summer-time on the leaves of trees, on herbs, on the 
rocks, or on the sand of Arabia Petrea. It is of the same 
figure as Moses describes. That which is gathered about 
Mount Sinai has a very strong smell, which it receives from 
the herbs on which it falls. It easily evaporates, insomuch 
that if thirty pounds of it were kept in an open vessel, 
hardly ten would remain at the end of fifteen days. This 
Arabian manna is sold by the apothecaries at Grand Cairo. 
Salmasius thinks that the manna wherewith the Israelites 
were fed, was like that now found in Arabia. Several 
moderns are of the same sentiment. It is true, the Arabian 
manna has a medicinal quality, and is rather purgative and 
weakening, than nourishing and strengthening. But they 
pretend, that by use the stomach might be accustomed to it, 
as people may be brought to a diet, which naturally is but 
' little conducive to health. But we ought also to acknowl- 
edge, that the manna of Moses had miraculous qualities, 
not found in common manna, and which probably subsist- 
ed only while the Israelites were fed with it.” 

In whatever way some of these things may be decided, 
we cannot conjecture how any one can avoid admitting a 
miraculous interposition about the manna. This seems to 
be obvious from the whole face of the history concerning 
it. ‘Taking the statements of Calmet as they stand, we 
do not see how they can be made to agree with the state- 
ments of Moses respecting the manna which fell in the 
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wilderness. ‘The manna which falls in the East now, dif- 
fers from that which fell in the days of Moses in its quali- 
ties. That sold by the apothecaries at Grand Cairo is said 
to be purgative, but not a hint is given that this was the 
case with the manna which fell in the days of Moses; and 
it is not very rational to suppose, that God fed the Israelites 
forty years in the wilderness with a purgative medicine. If 
God then changed its qualities, this is admitting something 
like a miracle ; but to suppose that God did not change the 
qualities of the manna in Moses’ day, but left the human 
constitution to adapt itself to a purgative medicine as a 
common diet,—this does not appear to us a very rational 
way of getting rid of a miracle in the case. But, admitting 
the qualities of the manna in Moses’ day, and of that which 
now falls in the East, to be the same, they differ essentially 
in quantity. ‘The manna sold at Grand Cairo, is not sold 
as food, but as a medicine. And all that now falls there in 
forty years, would not probably have fed the whole camp 
of Israel for one day,-allowing an omer for each person. If 
it is said that God, in the days of Moses, only increased the 
quantity, but did not change the qualities of the manna, 
this is admitting a miraculous interposition. And be it re- 
membered, this increase of quantity, was not for a day, ora 
year, but for forty years; and it ceased when the Israelites 
came to the borders of Canaan. It seems to have ceased 
entirely when a supply of food could be obtained in the 
ordinary way. 

Again. The manna which is said to fall in the East 
now, is only found in the summer-time, on the leaves of 
trees, and herbs; on the rocks, and sands of Arabia. It is 
not intimated, that it falls in winter as well as summer, and 
falls regularly every night in the week, one night excepted, 
like the manna in the desert. And no one believes that 
people now live on manna, as did the Israelites when they 
wandered there forty years. If the manna in Moses’ day 
was not a miraculous gift of God.to supply the camp of 
Israel with food, it will be difficult to show that any miracles 
are recorded in the Bible. ‘Were there no more evidence to 
prove it a miracle, the circumstances mentioned above are 
sufficient. But we proceed to evidence which appears to 
us conclusive. 

1. God sent the manna, when the whole camp of Israel 
was in extreme want of food. But had manna been a 
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abundance as to furnish them 
ot have existed ; for all they 
would have had to have been to gather it and eat 
it. But they deeme condition desperate, and ques- 
tioned the power of God to provide them with a supply of 
food. They said,— Can God furnish a table in the wilder- 
ness?” Ps. Ixxviii. 19. But why speak thus, if a plenty 
of manna fell daily in and around their camp? And, if 
the manna in such abundance, was a natural daily occur- 
rence, why was it called “the bread of heaven, corn of 
heaven, and angels’ food?” And why was it said that 
‘God opened the doors of heaven, ana rained down man- 
na upon them to eat?” Such representations would be 
ridiculous, if manna was then a common article of food, 
and was to be had in such abundance as to feed the whole 
camp of Israel. To assert there was no miracle in the 
case, is equivalent to accusing the sacred writers of attempt- 
ing, by a parade of pompous expressions, to pass off a 
common natural occurrence, as a miraculous interposition 
of God. But the fall of the manna, and the place where it 
fell, are spoken of as owing to the interposition of God for 
the special benefit of the Israelites in their extremity. It 
fell, not only for a supply of their wants, but for their ac- 
commodation, in and about their camp. 

2. The immense quantity of the manna shows that the 
supply was miraculous. It is computed, that all the Israel- 
ites, together with the mixed multitude who left Egypt with 
them, could not be much less than two millions. See 
Exod. xii. 37, 38, Ps. cv. 37, Num. xi. 4. The prescribed 
allowance for each person daily, is thus stated—* ‘This is 
the thing, which the Lord hath commanded ; gather it, ev- 
ery man according to his eating, an omer for every man 
according to the number of your persons, take ye every 
man for them which are in his tents.” Exod. xvi. 16. It 
is allowed that an omer is about three quarts, and if this be 
true, the amount of manna furnished daily, was six millions 
of quarts; for although none fell on the Sabbath, a double 
quantity fell on the day preceding. Nothing like this hap- 
pened before the days of Moses, and when has anything 
like it happened since? Deny the quantity of manna to 
have been owing to a miraculous interposition of God, and 
who can account for it on any natural principles, or rational 
grounds! ‘There seems no way of getting rid of a miracle 
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in the case, but by denying the truth of the history. To 
feed the same number of persons, every day for forty years, 
with the dew which falls each nig ould not be morea 
miracle now, than that of feeding the whole congregation 
of Israel with the manna. ; 

3. The regularity with which the manna was supplied, 
also shows it was miraculous. It fell regularly every night 
for forty years, one night in the week excepted, and in the 
preceding night, a double quantity fell as regularly. Nota 
hint is dropped, not a murmur is heard, that the manna 
failed for a single day, during the whole forty years; or, 
that enough did not fall to supply every person with an 
omer. The supply of the mauna daily, seems to have been 
as certain and regular as the rising and setting of the sun. 
But so far as we know, no one supposes that this regularity 
is observed in the falling of manna in the Hast at the 
present day. How then is the regularity of the falling of 
the manna, in the days of Moses, to be accounted for, but by — 
a miracle ? 

4, Several circumstances, respecting the manna and its 
falling, also prove it to have been miraculous. For exam- 
ple, on Friday, or every sixth day of the week, a double 
quantity of manna fell, but on the seventh or Jewish Sab- 
bath, there was none to be found. See Exod. xvi. 25—27. 
Again; if any of the manna was left until the morning, “it 
bred worms and stank.” But on the Sabbath no such effect 
followed. Again, the manna melted in the fields as soon as 
the sun was up, yet when brought into the tents of the 
Israelites, it was so hard that they beat it in mortars and 
ground it in mills. But, who pretends that the manna which 
now falls in the East, corresponds to these and other things 
mentioned in the history of the manna by Moses? Calmet 
says,— The Hebrews and Orientals believe that the falling 
of the manna was wholly miraculous. The Arabians call 
it, the sugar-plums of the Almighty ; and the Jews are so 
jealous of this miracle, that they pronounce a curse against 
all who presume to deny the interposition of a miraculous 
power.” Some Jews indeed have held very whimsical 
notions respecting the manna: such as that it “accommo- 
dated itself to every man’s taste; that every one found it 
pleasing; that it included everything agreeable to the pal- 
ate; and some, that it took the form of such things asa 
man liked best.” See Calmet. But the false and whim- 
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sical notions of some Jews, no more affect the truth of 
Moses’ statements about the manna, than the false notions 
of some Christians do, what was spoken by Christ and his 
apostles. Superstitious opinions, or invented appendages, 
added to a true miracle, will never invalidate its truth in 
the eyes of judicious men. If it did, all truth might, by the 
same means, be turned to falsehood. 

"J may add, the falling of the manna was a daily miracle 
for forty years. Calmet says,—“ Manna began to fall on the 
Friday morning the sixteenth day of the second month, 
which from thence was called Jjar, which, according to 
Usher, was on Friday, the fifth of June. Exod. xvi. 14, 15. 
It continued to fall daily, in the morning, except on the 
Sabbath, till after the passage over Jordan, and to the pass- 
over of the fortieth year from the Exodus, i. e. from Friday, 
the fifth of June, A. M. 2513, to the second day of the 
passover, Wednesday, the fifth of May, A. M. 2553. B.C. 
1451. Moses’ account in the history stands thus:—*“ And 
the children of Israel did eat manna forty years, until 
they came to a land inhabited: they did eat manna, until 
they came unto the borders of the land of Canaan.” See 
Joshua v. 12, Exod. xvi. The fact appears to have been 
this :—God fed the Israelites by ordinary means in the 
course of his providence, until ordinary means failed. He 
then supplied their wants by a miracle, until they could be 
supplied by ordinary means again, and then the manna 
ceased ; for he never works miracles but for some wise and 
valuable purpose. Was it not a valuable purpose, to save 
two millions of people from perishing with hunger? Did 
not Jesus Christ work miracles, to save a few thousands 
from extreme hunger, when, with a little travel or exertion, 
they could have supplied their own wants? Has not God 
even interposed by a miracle to deliver single individuals 
from death? Why not, then, when the lives of so many 
Sa a stake, and no created being could interpose for their 
relief ? 

But there was a special reason for God’s interposing in a 
miraculous manner to relieve the wants of the Israelites. 
From them the Messiah was to proceed; and until he 
came, they were the only people who prevented idolatry 
and corruption from being universal in the earth. They 
were chosen of God for this purpose, and were preserved 
for its accomplishment. Though God should make an end 
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of all nations, yet he would not make an end of them. He 
showed signs and wonders in bringing them out of Egypt, 
at the Red Sea, in the wilderness, and on a great variety 
of occasions. The feeding of them forty years in the wil- 
derness with manna, is only a small part of the wonders he 
wrought for this people, not for their righteousness’ sake, 
but for the important things to be accomplished by them. 
When all this is taken into view, we cease to wonder at 
any of the miraculous interpositions of God recorded in 
the Jewish history. They were a peculiar people to him, 
and his dealings towards them were peculiar; and although 
cast out of his presence for their sins, and scattered over 
the face of the earth, they are still beloved for their fathers’ 
sake. ‘The time is to come, when there shall come out of 
Zion the deliverer, and turn away ungodliness from Jacob, 
and so all Israel shall be saved. 


III. What important purposes was the manna calculated 
to accomplish 2? My limits only permit me to notice a few 
of them. The bestowment of the manna was a glorious 
display of the character of God: his patience, in bearing 
with the murmurings of the Israelites before he sent the 
manna to them; the riches of his goodness in its bestow- 
ment; his power in furnishing so great a supply of it for 
forty years ; and his faithfulness and impartiality in its dis- 
tribution. He bore with the murmurings of all, his good- 
ness extended to all, and all were served alike. The 
manna was for all, and all were regulated by the same laws 
about it, as to quantity, and everything else. No distinc- 
tions or exceptions were made about it, in favor of the rich 
or poor, high or low, in the camp. All were every day re- 
minded of God’s impartial goodness ; their dependence upon 
him, and of his faithfulness to his word. The bestowment 
of the manna not only relieved the immediate wants of the 
Israelites, freed them from all anxiety as to future supplies ; 
but shut them up to daily dependence on the faithful word 
of Jehovah. The first time they ate of the manna, it satis- 
fied the cravings of their hunger, and these cravings would 
return as the day returned. But God’s word was pledged, 
that day by day they should have their daily bread, so that 
all cause for anxious thoughts about to-morrow was re- 
moved. God did not give them a year’s manna at once to 
hoard up. No, he promised them, as he does us, that their 
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bread should be given them; and they like us, needed to 
pray, “give us day by day our daily bread,” for all depend 
on the word of the Lord for it. And if we have to labor 
for ours, so had they, as we shall see presently. Let us 
therefore, take no anxious thought about to-morrow, for 
sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. Now, as then, 
all are dependant on God for a supply of their wants. But 
as ours comes constantly through the medium of second 
causes, we are prone to forget this. : 

Again. The manna and the laws which regulated it, 
served as a constant test, whether the Israelites loved God 
and kept his commandments. See Exod. xvi, and Deut. 
viii. 1, 2. Certain restraints were laid on them respecting 
it—such as, the quantity to be used; the time it must be 
gathered; their leaving none of it until the morning ; their 
gathering a double quantity of it on the sixth day of the 
week ; and their not going out to gather it on the seventh. 
God expressly charged them—“ Six days ye shall gather it, 
but on the seventh day, which is the Sabbath, in it there 
shall be none.” But we are told that some disregarded the 
commandment of the Lord.— And it came to pass, that 
there went out some of the people on the Sabbath for to 
gather, and they found none.” It is added—*“ And the Lord 
said unto Moses, How long refuse ye to keep my command- 
ments and my laws?” Again. God expressly charged 
them—“ Let no man leave of it until the morning.” But 
we are told—“ Notwithstanding, they hearkened not unto 
Moses ; but some of them left of it until the morning, and 
it bred worms and stank.” In these, and other ways, God 
proved them, and tried them, whether they would keep his 
commandments or no. And are not his commands and 
restraints, which he lays upon us, designed for the same 
purpose ? 

But the manna, and laws given about it, were highly 
calculated to accomplish important purposes among the ° 
Israelites themselves. Some of these I shall briefly notice. 
1. Industry. It is a great mistake to suppose that because 
they received the manna, they ate the bread of idleness. It 
is certain, whatever labor it cost to gather the manna, it 
was a constant daily labor, and double labor on the sixth 
day of the week. Had it fallen two or three feet deep as 
snow sometimes does with us, the labor in gathering it 
would have been “trifling. But it was thinly scattered on 
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the ground—“ As small as the hoar-frost.” See Exod. xvi. 
14. If an omer is about three quarts as stated above, let 
any one try to gather three quarts of hoar-frost in a morn- 
ing, and he will find it costs both time and labor. Besides, 
if the average number in each tent was six, the labor was 
greatly increased, for we can hardly suppose more than half 
of these went out to gather the manna. But, whatever 
was the amount of labor in gathering it, this labor must be 
performed very early in the morning, for—* When the sun 
waxed hot it melted.” See Exod. xvi. 21. He that would 
supply his family with food for the day, must be up early to 
gather manna for them. If any man did not work, and 
work early each day, neither could he eat that day. No 
idler, or sluggard could live by the labor of others, as many 
do now; for all manna-societies were out of the question. 
Its nature, and the laws which regulated it, rendered this 
impossible. An omer was each person’s allowance; it was 
sufficient for the day ; and must be gathered each day be- 
fore any one could eat. It was useless to hoard it up for 
next morning; the preceding day’s manna was unfit for 
use. In short the very nature of the manna and the laws 
concerning it, all tended to prevent idleness, encourage 
industry, and promote the daily health of the Israelites. 
They must rise early in the morning; they must go out to 
the fields to gather their manna; they must bring it into 
their tents; they must beat it in a mortar or grind it in a 
mill; and it must be seethed and baked; all of which gave 
the persons in every tent daily employment. Many people 
seem to think an idle life is a happy one; hence they envy 
the rich on this account. But God judged otherwise; for 
when he fed his people in the wilderness, the manna was so 
ordered, that it gave them daily employment. ‘The ques- 
tion was ouce asked of a wise philosopher—What was the 
shortest and surest way to make a man miserable? He 
answered—“ Give him nothing to do.” And every man’s 
observation may teach him, that when persons have noth- 
ing to do that is good, they will contrive something to do 
which is evil. Man was made to labor, and it makes him 
unhappy to have nothing at all todo. But the manna and 
its laws were also calculated to teach, 

2. Economy. Little or no room was left for either lux- 
ury or prodigality. The manna was a simple, wholesome 
diet; it was sufficient ; but there was little or nothing over, 
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to waste. It was enough to satisfy natural wants, but af- 
forded little or no opportunity to gratify artificial wants. 
God has repeatedly supplied the wants of his creatures by 
a miracle; but when this was done, he never pampered 
their appetites with luxuries, or encouraged a waste of bis 
mercies. When our Lord fed the multitude with loaves 
and fishes, he ordered the fragments to be gathered up that 
nothing might be lost. And when he fed the Israelites 
with manna, an omer was a sufficient allowance, but noth- 
ing to waste. A wise admonition to all, to use God’s mer- 
cies without abusing or wasting them! But the manna 
and its laws were calculated also to produce, 

3. Contentment. The manna left no room for envy to 
arise among the Israelites. Neither Moses, Aaron, nor the 
heads of the congregation, fared better than others. No 
one could envy another, because he got more manna, or 
better manna than himself. If any discontent arose in the 
camp, it could not arise from all not faring alike, but be- 
cause all did fare alike. Pride, selfishness, and love of 
distinction in diet, could have little room among the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness. Avarice had no soil to grow in 
there, for no man could speculate on the manna in buying 
and selling to make gain. The very nature of the manna 
was an effectual check on all monopolizers, if such charac- 
ters were to be found in the camp of Israel. They might 
just as easily have speculated on the light of the sun, as on 
the manna. No man had it in his power to grind the faces 
of the poor, as is often done among us, by hoarding up the 
manna and selling it to others at a most exhorbitant price. 
Nor, could a rich man’s ready money be any advantage to 
hin, for all received the manna without money and without 
price. If contentment did not prevail among the Israelites, 
their discontent could not arise either from the manna or 
the laws by which it was regulated. 'These were also ad- 
mirably calculated to produce, 

4, Benevolence. The very bestowment of the manna 
was the benevolence of God to all the Israelites, and that 
without any partiality. It was his example of benevolence 
to all, for them to follow towards each other. But the 
laws which regulated the gathering of the manna, were 
so framed as to promote kindness and benevolence daily 
among themselves. In Exod xvi. 16—19, we read thus: 
“This is the thing which the Lord hath commanded ; 
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gather of it, every man, according to the number of your 
persons ; take ye every man for them which are in his 
tents. And the children of Israel did so, and gathered 
some more; some less. And when they did mete it with 
an omer, he that gathered much had nothing over, and he 
that gathered little had no lack: they gathered every man 
according to his eating.” The sense here I take to be this: 
The surplus, gathered by the strong and active, above an 
omer for each person in their tents, made up the lack of 
the weak and infirm, who had gathered less than this quan- 
tity. Every person was allowed his omer of manna, and 
the lack in the gathering by some, was made up by the ex- 
cess of the gathering by others. See on 2 Cor. viii. 13—15, 
below, where Paul seems to give this sense to the passage. 

But my limits admonish me, not to pursue this part of 
the subject further. I conclude it by adding, that the feed- 
ing of the Israelites with manna, was calculated to teach 
them, and us also, to live by the faith of God’s word, and 
to trust in him whatever our straits and difficulties may be. 
‘This seems inculcated in Deut. vii. 3. “ He humbled thee 
and suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, 
which thou knewest not, neither did thy fathers know ; 
that he might make thee know that man doth not live by 
bread only, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of the Lord doth man live.” See on Matt. iv. 4, 
below, where our Lord quotes a part of this passage, and 
the use which he makes of it. 


IV. What use do the New Testament writers make of 
the history of the manna for the benefit of Christians ? 
This question will be best answered, by a brief consideration 
of the passages in the New ‘Testament, where the history of 
the manna is quoted or alluded to. The first is Matt. iv. 4. 
“‘ But he answered and said, It is written, Man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God.” This contains our Lord’s reply to’ 
the tempter, verse 3, “If thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread.” Dr. Campbell renders 
verse 4, which is a quotation from Deut. viii. 3, thus: 
“ Man liveth not by bread only, but by everything which 
God is pleased to appoint.” In his note, he thinks the 
sense of Deut. viii. 3, is—“ That no strait, however press- 
ing, ought to shake our confidence in God.” The Israelites 
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were in a great strait for food, murmured under it, and had 
their confidence in God shaken. Our Lord was also ina 
strait for want of food, but his confidence in God remained 
unshaken. His trust in God repelled the temptation ; and 
although he wrought a miracle to feed others, he did it 
not to supply his own wants. Should we be brought into 
a similar strait, and tempted to take dishonest or dishonor- 
able means to relieve our wants, let us trust in God who 
knows them, and who can relieve them. If his hand was 
shortened, if all his resources were exhausted, if he could 
fail, then might we lose confidence in him. Let us never 
forget, that he fed two millions of people in the desert with 
manna for forty years; and that our Lord repelled the 
temptation to supply his wants, by quoting from the history 
of this fact, setting us an example of trusting in the Lord. 

John vi. 31—59, is the next passage, which the reader 
may consult. At verse 31, the Jews said to Jesus—* Our 
fathers did eat manna in the desert: as it is written, He 
gave them bread from heaven to eat.” From this he took 
occasion to speak of himself as the true bread from heaven. 
“The bread of God is he which cometh down from heaven, 
and giveth life unto the world. I am that bread of life. 
Your fathers did eat manna in ilderness, and are 
dead. ‘This is the bread which cometh down from heaven, 
that a man may eat thereof, and not die.” See 32, 33, 48— 
51, etc. As it was indispensable for the Israelites to eat 
of the manna in order to preserve their lives in the desert, 
under the figure of eating he speaks of the necessity of 
believing in him in order to derive spiritual or moral life 
from him. He says—“I am the living bread which came 
down from heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall 
live forever: and the bread that I will give, is my flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world. Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have 
no life in you.” Verses 51,53. See also verses 54—59. 
And, what he meant by this figurative language of eating 
his flesh, he thus explains verse 35. “I am the bread of 
life: he that cometh to me shall never hunger: and he 
that believeth on me shall never thirst.” On these and 
similar statements in the chapter, I have a few remarks 
to make. 

1. It should be noticed, that when the Israelites ate the 
manna in the desert, it was not the mere act of eating, that 
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did them good, but the manna which was eaten. 'T'o be 
nourished by the manna, it was necessary to eat it; but it 
was the manna which imparted the nourishment. Believ- 
ing in Christ is also necessary to our deriving life from 
him, but this life is derived from what we believe, and not 
from our act of faith. But many persons’ minds are more 
exercised about believing, than about what they believe. 
They are more anxious about the question—Do I indeed 
believe? than with the question—What does God com- 
mand me to believe? The truth or falsehood of their 
creed, gives them very little concern. But, had they 
been in the camp of Israel, what would they have said of 
the man who was only concerned about his eating, yet was 
perfectly unconcerned whether what he was eating was 
manna, sand, or something else? The teachings of some 
from the pulpit, tend to produce this state of mind; they 
say much about the importance of believing, but little or 
nothing about the testimony of God to be believed. They 
spend their strength in talking much about the act of eating, 
without presenting to their hearers the manna, the true 
bread from heaven, given them to eat. They seem to for- 
get that faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of God. Hence, they find that it requires a great deal of 
flattering and frightening, to get their hearers to eat noth- 
ing, or mere husks, which they present to them to eat. 

2. It may be further noticed, that the Israelites never sup- 
posed that the nourishment to be derived from the manna 
depended on some particular mode or act of eating; nor do 
we, in eating, ever concern ourselves with any such thing, 
but about the quantity and quality of the food before us. 
But in religion, many people have had their minds bewil- 
dered with different kinds of faith, and a great variety of 
acts of faith—such as a traditional faith, a historical faith, 
a speculative faith, saving faith, faith of assurance, and 
some others; and with the direct act of faith, the reflex act 
of faith, the recumbent act of faith, the ventursome act of 
faith, etc. We remember the day when these scholastic 
and foolish distinctions gave our mind no small perplexity ; 
and some to this day are, no doubt, perplexed with them, 
and rendered miserable by them. But who does not know 
that we eat wholesome and deleterious food in the same 
way ; and swallow honey and poison in a similar manner ? 

It is so in believing; for we believe truth and a lie in the 
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same way; and the Bible makes no distinction between 
them, except in the nature of the things believed, and the 
evidence and authority on which they are believed. See 
2 Thess. ii. 11, 12, 1 John, v. 9, and other passages. The 
Bible takes no more notice of different modes of believing, 
than of different modes of seeing or hearing. One person 
may see or hear more distinctly than another, and some per- 
sons’ faith may be stronger than others’. But all see, hear, 
and believe with the same organs and faculties, and in a 
similar manner. Had a man risen up in the camp of Israel 
teaching that the manna could nourish no man, unless it 
was masticated and swallowed in some particular manner, 
all would have deemed him insane. In what light, then, 
ought the man to be viewed, who teaches that Christ can do 
us no good, unless we believe in a particular manner, and 
exercise an act of faith, which he cannot explain in an in- 
telligible manner to others? But such unscriptural distine- 
tions are fallen into disrepute ; and our danger now lies in 
various sectarian creeds being proposed for our belief, each 
claiming to be scriptural. To avoid this danger, every man 
must examine the Bible for himself, prove all things by it, 
and hold fast that which is good. in the camp of 
Israel could manufacture a spuriot a, and impose it 
on others as genuine. But all admit that spurious religious 
creeds are numerous, and each sect proclaims its own 
the best. 

3. In the camp of Israel, it is probable, some did not eat 
of the manna. They had the lock-jaw, had lost the power 
of mastication and swallowing, or some other complaint. 
This was a satisfactory reason why they did not eat of it, 
and would claim the pity of others. It would also have 
been a satisfactory reason for not eating of the manna, if 
any person had lost his appetite. But, had such a person 
been seen eating any unwholesome and filthy thing which 
came in his way, who would have deemed him excusable ? 
The application is easy, to such as remain in unbelief 
respecting Christ the true bread from heaven. If persons 
are without powers of mind to believe, they are excusable, 
for no one blaines an infant or idiot for their unbelief, any 
more than we do a man under the lock-jaw, for not eating. 
But, how can men be excused for their unbelief, who have 
understandings, are persons of superior powers of mind, and 
believe thousands of things daily on slighter evidence than 
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that by which the gospel is tested. They receive not the 
love of the truth that they may be saved, but can receive 
lies as worthy of all acceptation. ‘They have no appetite 
for the bread of God sent down from heaven, but have vo- 
racious appetites for sin and its pleasures. They spend 
their money for that which is not bread, and their labor 
for that which satisfieth not; and refuse to eat that which 
is good, and to let their souls delight themselves in fatness. 
They prefer the husks of folly and pleasure, pay dearly 
for them, and refuse the wine and milk of ‘the gospel, 
without money and without price. 

We have seen a class of persons, whose case seems to be 
peculiar. They say, they are very willing, yea, anxious to 
believe in Christ, but cannot. Nor can you easily convince 
them of the deception they are practising on themselves. 
The best thing which can be said to such persons is— 
If you are willing to believe, yea, anxious to believe, who 
hinders you from it? Does not the whole difficulty lie in 
unwillingness to believe? Had a person in the camp of 
Israel said, he was very hungry, was very anxious to eat, 
yet refused eating the manna, what ought to have been said 
to him? This :— serve then to perish, for nothing 
hinders you from e but your aversion of heart to the 
food which God hath provided. If the question is asked, 
What makes men so averse to believing in Christ for salva- 
tion? I answer, because it stains the pride of all human 
glory, and he that glories must glory only in the Lord. 
Urge men to believe and be saved, and they excuse 
themselves as poor helpless creatures who can do nothing. 
But set them to work to save themselves, and they can 
boast of their ability to do much in accomplishing it. They 
are very willing to go about to establish a righteousness of 
their own, but averse to submit to the righteousness of God. 

1 Cor. x. 3, 4, is the next passage: “ And did all eat the 
same spiritual meat,” etc. This evidently refers to the 
manna in the wilderness. "The question is—In what sense 
was it spiritual meat? ‘The word spiritual here, as in 
Rev. xi. 8, seems to mean typical. ‘The bread and wine in: 
the Lord’s supper may be called spiritual meat and drink, 
not because there is anything spiritual about them, but on 
account of what they are intended to represent, and keep in 
the remembrance of Christians. Whether the manna in 
the desert led the minds of the Israelites to Christ the true 
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bread which giveth life unto the world, I do not undertake 
to determine. It is certain, as seen above, from John vi. 
that our Lord used the manna as a figure of himself; and 
it is also certain, from Deut. viii. 3, and Matt. iv. 4, that God 
by the manna taught the Israelites “that man doth not live 
by bread only, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth. of the Lord doth man live.” The design of 
Paul here, in referring to the manna, seems from the con- 
text to be this—to warn Christians against all sin and im- 
purity. For, notwithstanding’ the Israelites did all eat the 
same sriritoal meat, and.did all drink the same spiritual 
drink, God punished them for their sins. Hence he adds— 
“ Now all these things happened unto them for ensamples : 
and they are written for our admonition upon whom the 
ends of the world are come. Wherefore, let him that think- 
eth he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” See verses 6—13. 

2 Cor. viii. 13—16 is next in order. “For I mean not 
that other men be eased, and you burdened; but by an 


equality, that now at this time your abundance may be a 
supply for their want; that their abundance also may bea 
supply for your want, that there be equality. As it is 
‘written, He that gathered much hi over; and he 
that gathered little had no lack.” — apostle here refers 
to Exod. xvi. 18, about the gathering of the manna, and 
his design-is, to enforee on Christians benevolence and 
liberality towards their poor brethren. Macknight, in his 
paraphrase, says,—* What every person gathered more than 
_ an omer, was given to make up that quantity to the aged 
and infirm who gathered little.” In his note on verse 14, 
he remarks—“ The equality which the apostle recommends, 
is not an equality of condition, but such an equity, as 
that our brethren may not be in want of the daily neces- 
saries of life, while we abound in them; for the manna 
gathered by the Israelites was only provision for a day.” 
Heb. ix. 3, 4 “ And after the second vail, the tabernacle 
which is called the holiest of all, which had the golden 
censer, and the ark of the covenant overlaid round about 
with gold, wherein was the golden pot that had manna.” 
Respecting this pot of manna, we are told in Exod. xvi. 
33, 34——“ And Moses said unto Aaron, Take a pot, and put 
an omer full of manna therein; and lay it up before the 
Lord, to be kept for your generations. As the Lord com- 
manded Moses, so Aaron laid it up before the testimony, to 
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be kept.” From its being said, 1 Kings viii. 9—“ There 
was nothing in the ark, save the two tables of stone which 
Moses put there at Horeb,” some have supposed, that in 
Solomon’s day the pot of manna had been lost or destroyed. 
But it does not certainly appear that the pot of manna 
was laid up in the ark, but in the tabernacle, which was 
the holiest of all, and near to the ark, along with other 
things mentioned. he design of laying up this pot of 


_ manna we have previously noticed. ri 


Rev. ii. 17 is the last passage we have to notice: “To 
him that overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden man- 
na.” Some render the passage thus :—“'To him that over- 
cometh will I give to eat of the manna laid up.” There 


Seems to be a reference, not only to the manna, but to 


the pot of it which was laid up before the Lord, spoken 
of in the preceding passage. 'The question then is— What 
hidden or laid-up manna is referred to? I would merely 


suggest the following view for consideration. i de tells 


us, the most holy place where the pot of manna was laid 
up, was a figure of heaven. See Heb. viii. 8, 9,24. And 
if it is asked, what is laid up in heaven? He answers, 
Col. i. 5—“For the hope which is laid up for you in 
heaven, whereof ye heard before in the word of the truth 
of the gospel.” Here hope refers to the things hoped 
for; and Peter in his 1 Epistle i. 3, thus describes them: 
“ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which, according to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us 
again unto a lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, and unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you.” 
If this be the hidden manna, to eat of it, is, in Scripture 
style, to enjoy it. But we do not think the promise of eat- 
ing of it, refers to the future but to the present world. It is 
they that overcome who are to eat of it; and the apostles 
and first Christians not only overcame the corruptions 
which are in the world through lust, but also cruel per- 
secutions from it. And who were ever more joyful and 
happy than they? The things hoped for, were an anchor 
of the soul both sure and steadfast entering into that within 
the vail. And as their afflictions abounded, their consola- 
tions did much more abound. 


Such are the places in the New Testament, where the 
writers refer to the manna which fell in the wilderness, and. 
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the use they made of it for the benefit of Christians. Be- 
fore concluding, it is proper I should advert to certain views 
given about the manna, somewhat different. from those I 
have advanced. I refer to Dr. Palfrey’s Lectures on the 
Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities, pp. 153—163, where he 
treats on the subject of the manna. He says,—‘ The sup- 
position of the miraculous creation of a new substance 
appears to be entirely gratuitous. The case seems to have 
been the same, so far, with the manna as with the quails. 
Both were alike natural productions. ‘The miracle con- 
sisted in the seasonable provision of such quantities of them 
on this occasion.” But, from what part of the history of 
the manna can he learn, that it was a natural production, 
the same as that which falls now in Arabia? Falls! No, 
Dr. Palfrey seems to think it exudes from a tree; and ex- 
pressly says,—“ Late discoveries seem to show, that it is 
obtained by the puncture of an insect.” Trees must have 
been plenty, and insects very busy in the wilderness, if they 
furnished every day six millions of quarts of manna; and 
that regularly for forty years. This is a more wonderful 
thing than the miracle of the manna recorded in the history. 

But Dr. Palfrey tells us further, “Anything which is sent 
in abundance, is said, by a natural figure to be rained, 
and heaven, by an easy metonymy, is frequently, in Scrip- 
ture language, used for God, so that to say that the manna 
was sent from heaven, is simply to ascribe its provision to a 
divine agency.” But in Exod. xvi. 13—16 it is said,— 
_“ And pai morning the dew lay round about the host. 

And when the dew that lay was gone up, behold, upon the 
face of the wilderness there lay a small round thing, as 
small as the hoar-frost, on the ground. And when the 
children of Israel saw it, they said one to another, It is 
manna; for they wist not what it was.” All this, seems to 
me, to look as if the manna fell from heaven, just as cer- 
tainly as the dew, and that it was rained, so as to cover 
the face of the wilderness, Will Dr. Palfrey be so kind as 
to explain how manna exuded from trees, or was obtained 
_by the puncture of insects, and then spread itself over the 
face of the ground like the hoar-frost ? 

But Dr. Palfrey goes on to say,—'The supposition that 
manna made the only, or the chief food of the Israelites, 
during their journey through the wilderness, has still less 
plausibility. It supposes a permanent need, which, to all 
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appearance, did not exist.” Well, how is this proved? He 
tells us the word “wilderness” does not mean “a mere 
waste of unproductive sand;” and that “their marches 
through the wilderness brought them to many cities, or 
posts, which are named, and that they were accompanied 
by their cattle, which, on the one hand, must have found 
grazing ground, for the manna was not suitable food for 
them ; and, on the other, might have served their owners for 
part of their food.” We presume the Dr. admits that the 
population of the wilderness was not very dense. If it 
was, why did the whole congregation say to Moses and 
Aaron,—“ Ye have brought us forth into this wilderness, 
to kill this whole assembly with hunger.” And, as to the 
cities and posts alluded to, Num. xxxiii. 6—37, he assumes, 
that mere names of places where they encamped, were cities 
and posts, where they could be supplied with provisions. 
But it does not appear that they got a single day’s food at 
any one of them. And they must have been populous, and 
rich in provisions, to have furnished two millions of people 
with food for a single day, had they been willing to do it. 
And as to their cattle furnishing them with food, Dr. Pal- 
frey seems to have forgotten what is said Num. xi. 21, 22. 
“ And Moses said, The people among whom I am, are six 
hundred thousand footmen; and thou hast said, I will give 
them flesh, that they may eat a whole month. Shall the 
flocks and the herds be slain for them, to suffice them? or, 
shall all the fish of the sea be gathered together for them, 
to suffice them?” Moses does not seem to agree with the 
Dr. that their cattle would last them a great while for food. 
But he also says, it is a necessary inference from Deut. i. 6, 
that they had “other food than manna.” Be it so; but he 
will find it impossible to show, that they could buy of those 
cities enough of food to feed the whole camp of Israel for 
a single week. 

The Dr. says, “Exod. xvi. 35, as far as I know, is the 
only authority, which could be appealed to in behalf of the 
opinion of a standing miracle in this instance.” But he 
gets over this by questioning that Moses wrote either this 
verse or the one which follows it; and then tells us the 
manna was discontinued when the Israelites passed through 
the wilderness into Palestine. Who ever disputed this? 
and how does this prove the manna was not a standing 
miracle, as long as they wandered in the desert? And a 
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man must feel the weakness of his ground, who urges it as 
an argument against the manna being a standing miracle, 
that the pot of manna was commanded to be laid up at the 
first, and not at the close of their journeyings in the wilder- 
ness. It is somewhat amusing to read the following, given 
in a note :—“ But after all, it may have been necessary for 
the poorer portion of the people to be permanently provided 
for; and if so, there could be no more unexceptionable 
way of affording the supply, than by a constant supernat- 
urally increased production of a natural product of the 
wilderness.” The Dr. seems to find a little aristocracy 
even in the camp of Israel. But how he came to learn that 
the manna was only a standing miracle for the benefit “of 
the poorer portion of the people,” he does not inform us. 
Again ;\ he says,—* The idea of a permanent suspension of 
the supply on the Sabbaths, and a miraculous distinction in 
its quantity between Fridays and other days, will not, I 
think, be found capable of bearing examination.” But how 
the putrefying nature of the manna rendered it incapable, it 
is not in my power to perceive ; for its preservation from 
this is stated as a part of the miracle concerning the manna. 
But the Dr. says,—“ To suppose a weekly repetition of such 
a miracle through forty years, is to make a supposition 
equally without apparent support in the reason of the case, 
or in the letter of Scripture.” But why not as easily admit 
a weekly repetition of such a miracle, as admit any miracle 
about the manna at all? And did not the strict observance 
of the Sabbath among the Israelites demand it? In a note 
he says—“ If no manna could be obtained at any time on 
the Sabbath day, there would be no place for the trial of 
obedience spoken of in Exod. xvi. 4, 5.” Why not, if when 
_they went out on the Sabbath and found none? Did not 
their going out to gather manna on this day, prove their 
disobedience to the word of the Lord? But in a note the 
Dr. says,—* Ye shall not find it,” (ver. 25) is very properly 
interpreted, “ Ye shall not go to find it;” and “in it there 
shall be none,” (ver. 26) is equivalent to “there shall be 
none gathered.” And what theory may not be made out 
from the Bible, if we take such liberties with it 2 
But the Dr.’s last paragraph is not less astonishing than 
all the preceding. He says,—‘“ That it was not by a mira- 
cle, but by a culinary process, recommended by Moses, that 
the manna reserved for use on the Sabbath was kept from 
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corruption, is, I conceive, sufficiently apparent from the 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth verses.” But, from these 
very verses, it is apparent, that it was not to preserve the 
manna from putrefaction, that what was to be used on the 
seventh day of the week, must be cooked on the sixth, but 
because it was the Sabbath, in which no servile work must 
be done. And is not this obvious from verse 23, referred to. 
“ And he said unto them, This is that which the Lord hath 
said, To-morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the 
Lord: bake that which ye will bake to-day, and seethe that 
ye will seethe; and that which remaineth over, lay up for 
you to be kept until the morning.” But Dr. Palfrey says,— 
“ Bake that ye will bake to-day, and seethe that ye will 
seethe ;” “bake or boil what ye wish to keep; for it cannot 
be preserved without such preparation.” # 

We have much exceeded the limits we intended in our 
remarks ; but as Dr. Palfrey’s work fell into our hands, we 
deemed it necessary to take some notice of his opinions 
about the manna. Let the reader judge for himself. 

Ww. B. 


2 Who doubts that this “culinary process” was the means of preserving 
the manna from putrefaction, for food on the Sabbath? But, we do doubt, 
if this part of the law about the manna, was “recommended by Moses,” 
Without any instructions from God. If it was merely the suggestion of 
Moses’ wisdom, why not also say, all the laws about the manna originated 
from him? No manna fell on the rest of the holy Sabbath; no cooking 
was to be done on this day; and the manna reserved from the day preceding, 
was unfit to be either cooked or used, had they attempted it. What then, 
was to be done for food on the Sabbath? It was to be cooked on the day 
preceding. God could have preserved it from putrefaction on the Sabbath, 
but he works no miracles unnecessarily; for it could be preserved by a 
culinary process. It appears to me, that the reason why no manna fell on 
the seventh day of the week, and of course could not be cooked on that day, 
was this: it was holy unto the Lord, and men and beasts rested. See Exod. 
xx.10. But Dr. Palfrey seems to think, that the only reason why the man- 
na was cooked on the sixth day of the week, was—“ it cannot be preserved 
without such preparation.” This was indeed one reason, but not the princi- 
pal reason. Had there been no respect to the Sabbath in all this, it is likely 
the manna would have been found, and cooked on this day, as on all the 
other days of the week. 
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Art. XXIV. 
Christ and Christianity. 


In a review of the past history of our race, there is one 
fact standing out in such full relief, that it cannot fail to 
draw the attention of every one who reads that history, that 
he may be made wise. We refer to the effort that has been 
going on always, and with earnestness, to find out what is 
truth. Though they have often striven, and in vain, yet 
have men never despaired, or rested from their labors. Far 
back in the dim light of other ages, schools were established, 
theories were started, and new systems almost daily brought 
forth, each claiming to be the sole repository of truth, and 
to aim only at the good of men. Venerable names were 
called up from every side, to give in their sanction—Confu- 
cius taught this, Zoroaster that, and the Egyptians some- 
thing wide from both. And while China, and Persia, and 
the land of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies are wise, shall not 
Athens and Rome be wise also? Shall not Pythagoras, and 
Socrates, and Cicero have a way of theirown? Even so. 
And shall these monopolize all knowledge, and alone be 
teachers? “T'was pronounced absurd—and up rose Platos, 
and Zenos, and Senecas, and Antonines, and a host of other 
kindred spirits, each striving to out-teach the others, and 
claiming to be wisest, each contradicting and being contra- 
dicted by all the rest—while the multitude, bewildered and 
an hungered, stood waiting for the bread of truth and 
ife. 


In the midst of this strife and confusion, there was 
heard, eighteen centuries ago, a calm clear voice coming 
up above the tumult, and giving witness, in its deep, rich 
tones, that it was the voice of one who knew and had au- 
thority. It was the voice of Jesus Christ, born in the ob- 
scure village of Bethlehem of Judea. Unknown to power 
and wealth, unknown to schools and philosophers, yet was 
he a greater, a truer philosopher, than the world had ever 
before known or heard. 'To no theories of man did he give 
reverence, no metaphysics did he set forth, the authority of 
no school did he acknowledge—but the truths which he 
taught mastered all the learning and philosophy of their 
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wisest and proudest names, outlived them all, and have 
sent out unto the ends of the earth a light, that shall burn 
brighter and yet more bright, unto the perfect day. 

In every feature of the character of Jesus Christ, there 
is evidence that he is a true man, and has a pure heart. He 
lived and taught as no one ever lived and tanght before. 
His actions were the witnesses of his words. We see him 
before us, with the conviction upon him that he is speaking 
truth, truth which concerns the world; and always there 
is a consciousness that he has a mighty work to do, from 
which he may not for a moment turn aside. In this light 
he is presented to us throughont his whole life. Though 
tempted at all points, he never betrays his trust—never for 
a moment loses sight of the great object of his mission. 
And here it is that we are foreed, whether we will or not, to 
do him honor. His steady perseverance in the path of duty, 
amid all changes and in the face of all dangers, his immove- 
able integrity, his calm indifference to all honor, and power, 
and wealth, and favor, when in the way of his work, is a 
feature in his character so high, so pure, and withal so 
noiseless and unobtrusive, that no one can appreciate it 
without an irrepressible feeling of reverence for the being 
who exhibits it. 

There is no parade of his strength of mind and heart, 
no boast of his determined firmness, no declamation nor 
threats that he will do, in defiance of opposition, even unto 
death ; nothing of this is seen or heard, but there is a quiet 
going-forward in the way of duty, not because he would 
be thought brave aud fearless, but for a reason nobler than 
this, because it is right. He meets with violent enemies 
who dispute every step of his progress, but he cannot turn 
from his course ; he must go on; he has a work to perform, 
and he may not pause until it is finished. This work of 
his is paramount to all other considerations; of more ac- 
count with him is it than every thing beside, and his 
thoughts are only that it must be done. 'The difficulties 
are never regarded as any cause for hesitation or doubt, 
but as evils necessarily associated with it, which, if they 
can, without sacrifice of duty, may be avoided; but if not, 
must be met and overcome. He may suffer much; he 
expects it, indeed; he looks for persecution from those 
whose worldly interests, whose pride and authority, will be 
affected ; they may impose heavy burthens upon him, they 
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may cause him many sorrows and trials, they may even 
put him to death—he sees, he knows that these things will 
be, yet he must, for all this, do his duty, and go on to the 
end. But there is no fanaticism here, no rashness in this 
unshrinking firmness and perseverance ; he does not seek 
these perils and sufferings, he does not thirst for a martyr’s 
death and glory, he has no low ambition of this sort—he 
would have avoided these things if he could have done it 
without being unfaithful; but he must be faithful, come 
what will. He had the feelings of a man, he suffered as a 
man: “Oh my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me; nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 
Tis not to be a stoic, or a studied savage, that constitutes 
the triumph ; it is to feel keenly, to suffer intensely, yet to 
rise above all the weakness of the shrinking flesh, to en- 
counter pain and torture, to die, because it is right—this is 
the true triumph, and this was the triumph and the glory 
of the man Christ Jesus. At times, his utter wretchedness 
and the strength of his agony recall his thoughts for a mo- 
ment to himself, but-it is for a moment only—when he 
remembers the object of his mission and how much depends 
upon it, how many will suffer in darkness and ignorance 
if he pauses, and how many will rejoice in the mighty 
truths of which he feels himself to be the repository, if he 
will labor and endure yet farther—when these thoughts 
return upon him, he forgets his own in the good of the 
whole; he thinks no longer of the weight of his sorrows, 
but of the blessings that will follow to the world. The 
voice of suffering, indeed, calls upon him in earnest tones to 
lay aside the cup of bitterness; but the voice of duty, of 
truth and a world’s salvation, calls upon him to drink it, 
and he drinks it to the dregs. He dies as he had lived, not 
for himself, but for the human race. 


If we turn to the truths in whose service he thus toiled 
and suffered and died, we shall be met with the same great- 
ness and superiority, the same high-towering above all the 
narrow dogmas and petty philosophy of the world. When 
he speaks to us, we listen with the conviction that he has 
knowledge and authority to speak, and we are ready to 
exclaim, No man can utter the things which he uttereth, 
except God be with him. The feeling is upon us, that the 
doctrines which he teaches are unlike anything we have 
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heard before ; too pure, too spiritual and divine to have had 
their fountain in the earth. His declaration to the Sama- 
ritan woman of the being and worship of God, is a witness 
of this, Here was a reach far beyond all that the mightiest 
minds had as yet attained, a truth before which the meta- 
physics of the schools, and the boasted discoveries of phi- 
losophy, blushed with conscious ignorance. The sages of 
Egypt, and Greece, and Rome, had taught of the Deity, 
and exhausted their wisdom in speculation upon his exist- 
ence, his nature and attributes. The heavens and earth 
and seas had been traversed and searched, and made to 
bring their tribute to these teachers. And it is to be 
acknowledged that Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato and 
Cicero had all conceived and expressed high thoughts, had 
said many noble things of the First Great Cause, which 
called forth the admiration of their disciples, and the rever- 
ence of the listening multitude, and which have gained for 
them an enduring fame; but Jesus of Nazareth, standing 
by the well of Sychar, with none to hear him but the wo- 
man of Samaria, uttered a finer, a sublimer truth than they 
all— God is a spirit, and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.” 


Here we have one of the great features in his religion, 
from which stands out in relief its superiority over every 
other religion which the world has known—that God is a 
spirit, that his worship is spiritual, and may be performed 
wherever the soul is, wherever there is a true heart. The 
Samaritan believed that God could be worshipped only on 
mount Gerizim—the Jew, that Jerusalem.was the place 
where he could only be worshipped aright, and that there it 
must be done according to the forms of the law, with all 
the ceremony and spleudor of the temple-service—the devo- 
tee of Greece and Rome believed that his gods could not 
be worshipped acceptably unless their altars were loaded 
with offerings, and their temples hung with the spoils of 
conquered nations—the Persian must build his altar on the 
mountain-top, and bow him to the rising sun, or his wor- 
ship was as though it had not been—he of Egypt honored 
his gods by erecting for their service the most magnificent 
temples, and in their worship scattering with a lavish hand 
uncounted wealth. But the religion of Jesus began by 
sweeping all these to the earth, by trampling under foot the 
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whole parade of splendor and wealth, and setting up the 
simplest simplicity—it began by scattering to the winds all 
form and ceremony, and causing religion to live, not in 
these, but in the affections; it hurled all temples to the 
ground, so that not one stone was left upon another, and 
made God’s temple to be the universe, and his worship the 
striving of the soul to lift itself up to him, to be as he is. 
Such was the teaching of Christ. He had nothing to do 
with forms, or words, or creeds; he labored to deliver men 
from their bondage, and the affections from their enslaving 
influence ; he came to give the soul freedom, to lead it out 
into the glad sunshine and the pure air, to teach it to look 
within itself, to know its own powers, its high origin and 
glorious destinies; and having done this, he gave it his 
plessing, and bade it God speed forever in the way of truth 
and knowledge. 

“ God is a spirit, and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.” It had been well for the 
world, if men had given heed unto this sublime yet most 
simple truth. But, alas, they have departed from its glory, 
and turned their faces to the earth again. A thousand 
ways have been devised for worshipping God since this was 
uttered. They have bowed at particular altars, with par- 
ticular words and phrases on their tongues, in the persua- 
sion that God could only thus be worshipped aright. They 
have grown narrow and selfish; the cry is heard from 
every quarter, ‘Lo God is here ;” and every petty sect is 
striving with its might to shut up the Omnipotent and Eter- 
nal within the walls of its own little temple, lest he should be 
found and known of others; and they are calling upon all 
men everywhere to worship according to the line and plum- 
met, the square and compass of their own form and creed. 
But not so with the religion of him of Nazareth. The glori- 
ous truth spoken at the well of Sychar tells us that God’s 
temple is creation, that he is to be found, and seen, and heard, 
and felt, and worshipped everywhere ; upon the mountain- 
top or in the valleys, in the church or in the field, in the 
workshop or at the fireside, in solitude or in the busy crowd. 
It is not to believe this or disbelieve that; but it is to feel 
within the soul that God is pure, and just, and good, and 
to strive therefore always and with a true heart to be also 
pure, and just, and good. And he who shall feel and do 
this, shall be a true worshipper, and God will give him 
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token of acceptance. Such are the views of God and his 
worship, opened to us by Christianity; and to the voice 
proclaiming their superiority over all the wisdom of anti- 
quity, no man who is free can be deaf. 


Another doctrine in which Christianity soars above all 
the philosophy of the past, and shows itself superior to 
every other religion of the world, is that of the immortali- 
ty of the soul. This mighty question is touched in the 
same high tone as that respecting the being and worship of 
God, and with the same conscionsness of strength and 
truth. The sages of other days had speculated upon this 
subject also; they had taught of the soul, its nature, dura- 
tion, and destiny ; they had labored to attain unto truth ; 
they had striven with earnestness for the certainty that it 
lives and forever, but they were not equal to the task of 
solving this great problem. ‘Theories were piled upon 
theories, and inquiries followed inquiries; but still clouds 
and darkness were around them. “Innumerabiles sunt 
queestiones de animo”—says Seneca; “ Innumerable are 
the questions about the soul, whence it comes, of what 
essence it is, when it begins to be, how long it will con- 
tinue, whether it passes from one place to another, and 
changes its habitation, entering the bodies of different ani- 
mals.” The uncertainty which accompanied all efforts 
made to answer these questions, is well stated by Cicero in 
the Tusc. Dis. lib. i. Speaking of the various sentiments re- 
specting the nature of the soul—* Some,” says he, “ thought 
it was the heart; others the blood ; others the brain ; others 
the breath ; others fire ; and others said it was nothing but an 
empty name. Again, some affirmed that the soul was the 
harmony resulting from the tuning of the body, as sounds 
from a musical instrument; others that it was the harmony 
of numbers; others that it was of a three-fold nature, of 
which the rational soul was the principal, and was there- 
fore placed in the head ; others that it was a fifth element 
or essence ; and others contended that it was nothing dis- 
tinct from the bodily temperament.” With regard to its 
duration, it was affirmed by some that it died with the 
body; by others that it survived for a little time after the 
death of the body, and was then dissipated, or dissolved 
like mist; by others that it lived a thousand years, ana 
then perished; and by some few it was hoped that it was 
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immortal. We say, hoped; for though some of the strong- 
est minds had entered into the subject, and called up power- 
ful arguments to prove that the soul lives always, yet when 
they had exhausted their wisdom, the ground on which 
they stood was after all no firmer than that of hope. The 
finest piece which antiquity has left us on this subject, the 
De Contemnenda Morte of Cicero, and which embodies 
the strongest arguments of the Pagan philosophers, proceeds 
entirely upon this ground:—/f the soul dies, then it can 
suffer nothing, but if it lives forever, or is immortal, then it 
will be happy. Cicero did indeed incline to the last-men- 
tioned view of the matter; but his epistles show that he was 
far from enjoying even a comfortable degree of assurance. 
And Seneca, who at one time speaks with something of 
confidence, at another, with his doubts laying around him, 
exclaims, “Jf the report of wise men be true, that some 
place receives us after death,—if it be so, that souls remain 
after they are let loose from the body, a happier state awaits 
them than whilst they are in the body.” And Socrates, 
whose name has beer hallowed in connexion with this sub- 
ject—did he attain to a greater degree of certainty? Let 
him answer for himself:—“ Death must necessarily be one 
of these two; either the dead are nothing, and have no 
sense of anything; or death is only a departure of the soul 
to another place. Jf there is no sense left, and death is a 
profound and dreamless sleep, it is great gain to die; but if 
the things told us are true, that death is a departure to 
another place, it is then a much greater good.” And when 
the last trial came to him, his parting words to his friends 
are—“ I am going to die—you will continue to live; but 
which of us shall be in the better state, is known only to 
God. I hope Iam going to good men, but this I would not 
confidently assert.” 

Such is the doubt and darkness which hung over the 
greatest and purest of other ages. The mind again and 
again strove to rise up above the heavy atmosphere with 
which it was surrounded, but always its flight was checked, 
and with wet and weary wings it fell back to the earth. It 
sent its hopes and prayers far onward into the future, in 
earnest searchings for the loved and lost ; but they returned, 
each time, with the cold and cheerless answer, Here is no 
light. But when Jesus of Nazareth came, the clouds were 
dispersed, all uncertainties were removed, and “ life and im- 
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mortality were brought to light.” He approached this 
mighty subject, this mysterious problem, with the same 
calmness that marked all his communications, with the 
confidence of one who knew whereof he affirmed ; and the 
truths which he uttered have kindled on the altar of the 
human heart the fires of a faith whose radiance shall be 
lost only in the greater glory of reality. “In the resurrec- 
tion they are equal unto the angels, and can die no more, 
but are children of God, being children of the resurrec- 
tion.” Here is no hesitation, no uncertainty; the doc- 
trine of a future state, and of the soul’s endless exist- 
ence, is stated without any words of doubt, without any 
comment, but with the simplicity and quiet firmness of 
one who seemed to have felt that he had within himself 
the power of demonstration. In the same confidence and 
certainty, the disciple, speaking in the spirit of the Mas- 
ter, utters the same sublime truth :—“The dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For this 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must 
put on immortality. And as we have borne the image of 
the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” 
How unlike the doubtful and uncertain speculations of the 
philosophers, and the misty dreams of the poet! how far 
above the Elysium of the Pagan, and the Paradise of the 
Mussulman, are these views of the soul and its destiny, as 
unfolded to us by Christianity! Here is nothing low, or 
gross, or earthly; all passion, and weakness, and worldli- 
ness are laid aside: the soul lives, but it is as God lives; 
and there is recognised no happiness but that which is 
associated with light, and knowledge, and spirituality. In 
the resurrection we are children of God, and bear the 
image of the heavenly. What is it to be a child of God? 
What is it to bear the heavenly image? It is to put off and 
forget all sinfulness and frailty and evil; it is to be pure as 
God is pure, free as he is free; and if not to know as he 
knows, yet to feel that the spirit hath a keenness of vision 
and a quick power beyond earth’s highest conceptions ; and, 
with all this, still to feel that we are in the infancy of exist- 
ence, and that increasing knowledge and glory will pour 
their splendid light upon every step of our progress in the 
immeasurable fields that stretch on, and forever on, before 
us. This is the future state, this is the soul’s immortality, 
as disclosed in the religion of Christ; and to its superiority 
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over everything the world had before, or has since pro- 
duced, who can be insensible? Compared with this, what 
are the speculations and faint promises of Socrates, and 
Plato, and Cicero? Here is a sublimity which they never 
reached, a glory they never conceived; for it was the sub- 
limity and glory of a truth far out beyond the orbit of their 
philosophy. hi 

To set forth the surpassing worth of Christianity as a 
source of comfort and strength to the bereaved and dying, 
will require but few words. Before the great Teacher came, 
the darkness that hung over the grave was impenetrable, 
and the language in which man spoke of death was ex- 
pressive of the most utter hopelessness and horror. It was 
insatiable and terrible, it was cold and cruel, it was an iron 
sleep, it was an everlasting night, and nothingness. And 
if it were so, if death were the extinction of all conscious- 
ness, the eternal breaking up of the fountains of human 
affection,—if the reverenced and the loved were forever 
lost, then indeed should they be pardoned the dismal and 
protracted wailing, the wildness and insanity of their death 
scenes. But, with Christianity there came a light, that to 
the believer robbed the parting moment of its anguish, 
and death of its coldness and dread. It was no longer the 
king of terrors or the eternal sleep, but the messenger of 
God, who leads us with a gentle hand through the valley 
of shadows into a world of unclouded light and glory. 
Our friends are not lost. They have gone a little time 
before us, but they await our coming; and we will not 
sorrow as those who have no hope. We do not fear to 
die. Death hath no power over the mind, nor over the 
earnestness and truth of human love. To die? It is but 
to go to our cherished ones, and to be clothed, as they are 
clothed, in robes of immortal life and purity, and with them to 
go onward forever in the way of knowledge and happiuess. 
We do not fear to die. No, rather come the hour when we 
shall lay down the burthen of our sinfulness, our weak- 
nesses and sorrows—the hour when we shall meet again 
the spirits of the departed, the beautiful and good, when the 
fountains of our being shall again be unsealed, and their 
gushing waters go forth anew. O Christianity, daughter 
of the living One, mighty hast thou made thy children, 
and glorious is their triumph! 
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There is one other feature which may be briefly sketch- 
ed, as manifesting the superiority of the religion of Jesus 
Christ—the free, the generous and universal character of — 
its principles and precepts. And here again the life and 
the religion are in harmony, and together rise up above all 
that belongs to earth. There is nothing in the spirit and 
character of this extraordinary being, that belongs to the 
age in which he lived, or indeed to the present age. He 
has none of the prejudices or partialities, none of the weak- 
ness and littleness of those around him. His great soul, his 
free heart, cannot be chained down to the boundaries of 
sects, or names, or nations. His country is the world, his 
countrymen the human race. He loves mankind, all of 
them, with a deep and earnest love, which many waters 
cannot quench, nor the floods drown. They may persecute 
him, oppose him, crucify him; but for all this, he loves 
them, and will not let them go without a blessing. And 
like this, is his religion. All its teachings and command- 
ments, all its hopes, and promises, and doctrines, and reveal- 
ings, are for the world, for all nations, and sects and condi- 
tions of men. ‘There is nothing about it of narrowness or 
selfishness. It prostrates in the dust all divisions and 
distinctions, whether growing out of political, civil, or 
religious causes. Jt acknowledges none of the self-consti- 
tuted ranks of society or of sectaries. It knows no man as 
master or slave, as high or low, as rich or poor, as Jew or 
Gentile. It admits but one name, that of man, and recog- 
nizes but one rank, that of brethren. ‘This is its great, its 
holiest feature—that it would do away all that alienates 
man from his fellow-man, that contracts his sympathies, 
and smothers the free wishes of the generous soul—while, 
on the other hand, it would make men everywhere to feel 
that they are all members of one mighty family, whose 
father is God, that their hopes and joys and interests are 
one, and that they are journeying onward to a common 
home, and should cheerfully bear each other’s burthen by 
the way. 

Is a human being in want or distress? Relieve him. 
Does he deny the being of God, and sneer at the religion of 
Jesus? Is he a worshipper of the sun? Is he a follower 
of Juggernaut? Be it so—he has greater claims upon 
thee than these can outweigh. Is he ignorant? Instruct 
him, make him wise unto life and salvation, Is he vicious 
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and depraved? For all this, he is thy brother ; labor with 
him, plead with him, save him from the fatal influences 
which are destroying him. Is he ungrateful for the interest 
taken in his behalf? Leave him not, still do him good, for 
he is yet thy brother. This is the voice of Christianity, 
and unlike the voice of every other religion. The Greek 
and Roman deemed all barbarians but themselves—and the 
philosopher even justified their slavery. The Jew ac- 
knowledges no brother but a Jew. The Mahometan des- 
pises and hates all who bow not to the authority of his 
prophet. ’T'is the spirit of their respective systems thus to 
feel and act. But not so with Christianity ; it has no res- 
pect for names, it has no partialities, no favorites, nor has it 
one enemy that it would not love and bless. It goes forth 
into the world, and, utterly regardless of the petty disputes 
and divisions that are abroad, wherever it finds a man, it 
salutes him as a child of God, and extends the hand of 
kindness—no matter what his color or language, no matter 
what soil he treads, or to what creed he subscribes. Such 
are the generous and universal principles of the religion of 
Christ ; and they throw around it a glory which no other 
religion of the past or present can claim to share with it. 


Such is a brief and imperfect review of some particulars 
setting forth the superiority of Christ and Christianity. 
We are conscious that we have fallen far below the dignity 
and greatness of the subject, yet we have done what we 
could. Before we close, however, we must be pardoned a 
few words upon a question which has frequently presented 
itself to the mind during this discussion. We have seen 
and felt the sublimity of those great truths which Christ 
uttered, of the spirituality of God and his worship, of the 
immortality of the soul, and the glorious destiny that awaits 
it on its leaving its earthly tabernacle, and of the universal 
brotherhood of man. And in view of these things, and 
with the feeling of reverence upon us for him who hath 
taught them, the inquiry comes up—How is this? How is 
it that the humble Nazarene should have so far surpassed 
the mightiest minds of ancient times? We press the ques- 
tion. If they who have given us the history of this extra- 
ordinary being, have spoken truly, (and if they have not, 
the mystery is still greater,) how can it be accounted for 
that he should have so far excelled, in wisdom, all the sages 
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of Egypt and Greece and Rome, and, leaving them confused 
and bewildered, to trouble with their broken staffs the 
muddy waters around them, should have risen far up above 
them into a region where there are no clouds or mists, and 
from this lofty height, with the calmness of’ conscious 
strength, have spoken truths which have shaken the world 
to its centre, and which shall yet unchain and redeem every 
mind and heart? There is no need for exaggeration here ; 
nor must one force himself into enthusiasm to make these 
things do their work upon human reason. We believe 
indeed what this teacher himself hath said :—“ My doctrines 
are not mine, but his that sent me.” We feel that it is not 
so much Jesus of Nazareth, but God that speaketh. 

If it be not so, if we will not allow that he is endowed of 
heaven with wisdom, that God hath breathed into him the 
spirit of truth, then have we here a problem which cannot 
be solved, a mystery which no man can explain. Ques- 
tions crowd in upon us from all quarters, calling loudly for 
answers, but we have none to give. ‘ Whence hath this 
man this wisdom, and these inighty works ?” asked they of 
old, who wondered—“ Is not this the carpenter’s son? Is 
not his mother called Mary? And his brethren and sisters, 
are they not all with us? Whence then hath this man all 
these things?” Let him who hesitates to believe, weigh 
these questions with a calm and honest mind, and he will 
find that they can be answered only in an acknowledgment 
of the divinity of the mission and religion of Christ. ‘They 
have lost nothing of their power in eighteen centuries ; 
they are still in their strength, and come sweeping down 
the long valley of ages with the gathered might of a flood, 
bearing before them all doubts and scepticism, and leaving 
beneath the feet only the naked rock of everlasting truth. 
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ArT. XXV. 


Equality of Divine Providence, in its dealings with 
Mankind. 


Were we to assert, without any qualification, that the 
ways of God, in his providence, are all perfectly equal, in 
the present life——we should doubtless find ourselves una- 
ble to obtain a patient hearing. The proposition would 
seem too plainly to contradict the testimony of our senses. 
For, we all see a great difference in the dealings of provl- 
dence with different individuals. The natural conditions 
in which people are placed, are different; their privileges, 
their worldly comforts, their advantages, successes, misfor- 
tunes,—everything, in short, that Providence ordains, is 
infinitely diversified ; so that there are probably no two 
cases, in all the world,in which these allotments are exactly 
alike. The same inexhaustible variety reigns here, that 
appears in every department of nature. No two leaves 
from the forest, or grains of sand from the sea-shore, are 
fashioned on precisely the same model; no two counte- 
nances, in all our race, but are, in some respects, distin- 
guished from each other; and so it is with the circum- 
stances of mankind, even with their native circumstances. 

And should we, now, attempt to account for this diver- 
sity in people’s conditions, on the ground that it is all owing 
to the difference in their moral character, or that it is regu- 
lated exactly according to the virtue or wickedness of the 
several individuals, we should still assert a manifest absurd- 
ity. Because, the various circumstances in which we are 
placed, at our birth, cannot, of course, be ascribed to any 
previous accountability of ours. Besides, we know, so far 
as observation goes, that even the blessings of subsequent 
life, such as health, success, wealth, distinction, &c., are not, 
in all cases at least, measured out according to the moral 
excellence of the possessors. We see some good men pass 
through life in poverty, pain, embarrassment, affliction by 
sickness and affliction by death ; while other good men, but 
apparently no better than they, are fortunate in all, or in 
most, of these respects. It will be difficult to persuade peo- 
ple that such is not the case, so long as they have eyes to 
see, and the faculty to judge of characters. We likewise 
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see some wicked and irreligious men succeed wonderfully, 
at least fora time. Some daring transgressors appear to 
escape without any signal misfortune, and to be about as 
prosperous as the generality of men; while other evil-doers 
are perpetually in trouble, and are frequently overtaken by 
the most condign punishment. 

Such, then, is the character of God’s outward providence, 
in this world, as it lies open to observation all around us: 
an infinite diversity in people’s circumstances, and _ this 
diversity not always regulated by any discoverable regard to 
the degrees of their moral excellence; some good men 
unfortunate, and some bad men prosperous; and vice versa. 

These facts, it is well known, have occasioned much 
perplexity in many minds. A difficulty arises, how to 
reconcile this state of things with the acknowledged justice 
and impartiality of the universal Sovereign, who doeth 
according to his pleasure among the inhabitants of earth, 
as in the armies of heaven. If he is impartial, why not 
treat all his creatures alike, as to their native condition ? or, 
if perfectly just, why not dispense the goods of fortune in 
exact proportion to people’s virtues, and reserve all the 
hardships and calamities of life, for the vicious and irreli- 
gious? 'This would seem to make the ways of providence 
equal, and to demonstrate, in the eyes of all men, the just- 
ice and impartiality of the sovereign Ruler. How shall we 
solve this question, that forces itself upon us, at every 
glance we take into human affairs? 


The way in which a solution is commonly attempted, is, 
by appealing to a future state of retribution, where all the 
inequalities we witness here, are to be revised and rectified. 
Before proceeding to a discussion of the main question, we 
will pause and examine this favorite method. We wish to 
see whether it meets the exigencies of the case, whether it 
can possibly furnish any means of clearing up the difficul- 
ties in view. We think it will be found to leave the subject 
quite as dark as ever, if it does not even increase the per- 
plexity. 

All the inequalities, then, in the allotments of the present 
life, are to be called up in the future world, and there recti- 
fied by means of a just and everlasting retribution. At 
present, it is said, God’s justice is not duly executed. ‘There 
is not the proper distinction between the good and the bad ; 
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the good sometimes suffer, while the bad succeed, and the 
wicked sometimes triumph over the righteous. But, here- 
after, this temporary irregularity will be abundantly atoned 
for, by dooming the wicked to eternal perdition, and elevat- 
ing the righteous to everlasting happiness. ‘Then, vice will 
no more exult over virtue, nor the saint mourn under the op- 
pression of the sinner. The closing scene will justify the 
ways of God to man; for, the momentary evils which the 
obedient had suffered, will be repaid with infinite joy, 
and the once-boasted triumph of transgressors be turned 
into shame and hopeless confusion. Will not this equalize 
the dealings of providence, in the end? and does not the 
prospect of such a retribution give us the very light we 
need to clear up the mysteries of the present life ? 

It might, indeed, do something towards it, were these 
mysteries essentially different from what they are. If it 
were the case, (as we know it is not,) that adi the virtuous 
or religious, on the one hand, were, at present, the unfortu- 
nate, despised, down-trodden and wretched, and if ali the 
vicious or irreligious; on the other hand, were now the 
prosperous and happy; then, indeed, it might be practicable 
to correct the wrong by means of a retribution that should, 
hereafter, reverse the conditions of the two entire classes. 
For, it must be carefully observed, that the proposed state 
of future retribution, is one in which the doom is to be 
awarded with exclusive regard to the characters of the 
subjects. Adj the righteous are to be exalted, in proportion 
to their respective excellences ; and all the wicked, pun- 
ished according to their guilt. And, did the characters of 
mankind, in the present world, invariably determine their 
fortunes here, in an inverse manner, so that righteousness 
were always attended by a proportional degree of wretched- 
ness, and vice versa,—if this were the case, the plan pro- 
posed might seem to equalize the matter hereafter, if not 
carried too far. But we know that this is not the present 
state of things, nor is this the character of the mystery 
which it is proposed to clear up. We know that the right- 
eous, as a class, are not the unfortunate, but the prosperous ; 
though there are individual exceptions. We know that the 
wicked, as a class, are not the prosperous; though here, 
too, there are exceptions. 

The irregularities in divine providence, as they are called, 
consist not so much in a seeming disparity between the 
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fortunes of the good and bad classes respectively, as in 
examples of the following kind. Here is one good man, 
blessed with health, wealth, and success in all his worldly 
enterprizes; and his next-door neighbor, another equally 
good man, is perhaps poor, unnoticed, afflicted with contin- 
ual sickness in person and in his family, and meets disap- 
pointment at every turn. Now, the real problem is, How 
to equalize such cases; for, it is plain that no scheme which 
will not solve this difficulty, can answer the general pur- 
pose. Will a state of future retribution avail anything 
here? By no means, unless we maintain that the unfortu- 
nate saints will be rewarded for their misfortunes, and the 
prosperous saints punished for their successes. Again ; here 
is one vicious man that flourishes in worldly goods and 
honors; and there is his partner in iniquity, a prey to all 
the evils that flesh is heir to. Would a future retribution 
serve to reward the latter, and to punish only the former? 
or, how would it equalize the case? Such are the peculiar- 
ities to be accounted for. The line of distinction, in earthly 
fortune, does not follow the same course as that in moral 
excellence; it runs across the classifications of human 
character, dividing the righteous themselves into the fortu- 
nate and unfortunate, and the wicked in the same manner. 
And unless the line of division hereafter be likewise drawn 
across each of these classes, what can a future retribution 
do towards equalizing the ways of providence ? 

Nor is this all. We have intimated that the common 
way of solving the difficulty, does, in reality, aggravate 
instead of ‘removing it. We shall not dwell on the flagrant 
absurdity of proposing perfect and eternal bliss as a coun- 
terpart to the comparatively slight and momentary evils of 
this life, and infinite torment, on the other hand, as the bal- 
ance to the prosperity here enjoyed. Cannot people see 
that this would render the future state infinitely more une- 
qual than the present? 'To pass by all this, however ; 
there are other considerations to be taken into view. Some 
men, in this life, are blessed, by Providence, with the means 
of religious discipline in the most abundant profusion. 
They were brought up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord ; they sit under an efficient ministry; they live in 
the very atmosphere of pious influences; and by these 
means they are at length converted. Others are provi- 
dentially deprived of all ordinary advantages, and, for want 
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of them, remain impenitent. Cases of this kind we see as 
plainly as we see any diversity whatsoever in providence. 
Now, the common scheme proposes to finish the work by 
receiving the more privileged class to everlasting happiness, 
and by dooming the less favored to endless perdition ; and 
this is*ealled equalizing the ways of Divine Providence! 
One t essor is cut off early in his sins; and another is 
spared, year after year, till he repents; and this brief dis- 
parity is carried out to infinity, hereafter. Of two sinners, 
thé one murders the other, who sinks to the world of hope- 
less torment; while the murderer himself is brought to 
repentance, after his apprehension, and ascends from the 
scaffold to heaven. Such are a few of the shocking aggra- 
vations involved in the common method of explaining the 
subject. 


In vain, then, do we look to a future state of retribution 
to account for the inequalities in the present life. It meets 
none of the exigencies of the case, on general principles ; 
and, as commonly represented, it magnifies many of the 
existing difficulties to infinity. Let us turn to some other 
quarter for light. There are certain considerations that 
naturally present themselves here. Judging from the per- 
fections of God, it seems reasonable to conclude that every 
stage in his economy, while it has an intimate bearing on 
the subsequent steps, is still consistent in itself, and perfectly 
adapted to the exigencies of the time. He makes no mis- 
takes in his providence here, to be reconsidered and recti- 
fied hereafter. Whatever he does, is right, in relation to all 
the existing circumstances. His goodness and justice, as 
well as his power and wisdom, are unquestionably as present 
in this state of being as in the future, and are as active 
here as there, never slumbering, never suspending their 
operations, but disposing all things in perfect rectitude. 
And, could we take in the entire compass of the subject, as 
he surveys it, we should doubtless discover the propriety of 
all his ways, howsoever unequal they now appear. Allow- 
ance must be made for the narrow extent of our vision. 
We cannot, of course, comprehend, or even perceive, but a 
very few out of the infinitely complicated circumstances of 
the case; and can we rationally expect to account for 
everything we see under so imperfect a light? The very 
idea of a universal providence presupposes that it is a 
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scheme so vast as altogether to exceed our comprehension, 
and that it embraces innumerable relations which we can- 
not trace out. Let us, therefore, proceed in our inquiry, 
with a thorough consciousness of our incapacity to illustrate 
the whole. ‘lhe most we can hope, is, to discover the 
general principles; and if we happily ascertain these, we 
ought to be content. . 


With respect, now, to the general fact of a diversity in 
the allotments of Providence, it is easy to perceive, that, so 
far from being an objection to the impartiality of the divine 
Ruler, itis the very state of things requisite to an equal 
administration of the moral world. No one, who has had 
the care of children or of men, but has experienced the 
necessity of varying the circumstances and the course of 
discipline, so as to adapt them, more or less, to the peculiar 
constitution of each individual. The same arrangements 
will not answer equally well for any two persons, What 
agrees with one, injures another. The father of a family, 
or the instructer of a school, finds that, aside from moral 
excellence, he has different temperaments and different 
geniuses to deal with; that, with some he must employ 
means of strong excitement, and with others, of restraint, 
in order to gain the same end with both. One child needs 
the most tender and fostering care; another, a rougher 
treatment. Some require indulgence, and others, a rigor- 
ous privation; some, hardships which others cannot bear. 
There are those, even, who may be safely abandoned, for a 
while, to learn the severe lessons of experience; and there 
are those to whom such a course would be fatal. As every 
one has an individual identity, differing in some respects 
from that of others, he requires a discipline peculiar to his 
own case; and nothing could, in reality, be more unequal 
than the same course of measures for all. Suppose a stran- 
ger in our families were to complain of us, on account of 
the opposite means that we are sometimes obliged to adopt 
in training up different children,—what answer should we 
return? We should tellehim that those children are of 
different dispositions,—that we are better acquainted with 
their respective temperaments than himself, and that we but 
raodify our measures according to their peculiarities. Now, 
God is our father, and all mankind are his family. He 
knows, as we cannot know, what is the temperament of 
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every individual,—what the most secret predispositions and 
remotest tendencies,—what checks are needed, what latitude 
may be indulged, and what course must be pursued, in 
order to bring the subject eventually to the state designed 
for him. May we not trust the wisdom and faithfulness of 
the universal Father? We are sometimes ready to think it 
wrong that the virtuous man should be subjected to severe 
calamities, and doomed to want; but do we know that these 
hardships are not the very means of preserving his virtues, 
and his peace of mind? It is certain, at least, that many 
good men have been corrupted and ruined by prosperity. 
Everybody has known good come out of evil, in his own 
experience, and in the case of others; and it is a very sig- 
nificant fact, that the more we observe and study the ways 
of Providence, the more of its seeming inequalities are we 
able to account for, on this principle. 

There is another train of considerations, which belongs 
here. It is an unquestionable fact, though too often over- 
looked in argumentation, that, as a general rule, the good 
are, in this world, the prosperous, and the bad the unsuc- 
cessful. There are exceptions, as we have already observ- 
ed. But, make as many of them as we please, still, when 
we look around on community, we see the virtuous, as @ 
class, flourishing in outward prosperity, much more than the 
vicious. So manifest is this, and to so great an extent does 
it hold true, that it is universally recognized and calculated 
upon, in our judgments of the ordinary prospects of life. If 
we see a young man, or indeed any individual, taking to a 
vicious course, we forthwith conclude that he will make out 
but poorly in the world. This is the usual, spontaneous re- 
mark, in such cases ; it is the conclusion suggested by com- 
mon experience and observation. On the other hand, it is 
a general axiom with people, that a course of virtue will 
lead to success and respectability. Nothing would appear 
more absurd, more contradictory to the common sense and 
knowledge of mankind, than to deny that this is the gener- 
al rule of Providence. Who, indeea, was ever mad enough 
to maintain that vice is just as likely to ensure prosperity as 
virtue ? Now, this one fact demonstrates that there is a just 
distribution of the gifts of fortune, in God’s government of 
this world,—so far, at least, as to constitute a general rule. 

But what shall we do with the exceptions? They seem 
to be From the apparent number, however, we must 
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strike off all that can be accounted for, by the following con- 
siderations. ‘There are some good men, who, either through 
devotion to other objects, or else through a fault of their 
own, neglect the means of worldly prosperity; and ought 
we, in this case, to expect that they will obtain it? There 
are, also, some wicked men, who, among the virtues they 
still possess, have at least that of attending properly to their 
worldly concerns ; and it can be no mystery that they con- 
sequently succeed. Ifa man, otherwise virtuous and relig- 
ious, is nevertheless indolent, or improvident, or heedless, 
or foolish in his plans, we have no right to wonder that he 
does not receive the rewards of industry, economy, prudent 
foresight, and judicious calculation; and if an otherwise 
bad man possesses these virtues, is it wrong that he should 
reap their natural fruits? 'T'wo men set out for a neighbor- 
ing city, the one pious, the other an abandoned wretch. 
Suppose, now, that the former is so careless as to take a 
road in the opposite direction, and that, after toiling all day, 
he finds himself thirty or forty miles farther off, while the 
latter ascertains the proper course, and consequently arrives 
without disappointment,—shall we exclaim, Mysterious prov 
idence this! that piety should be thus treated, while wick- 
edness prospers? Or, to change the illustration,—if, instead 
of the city, we substitute wealth, or preferment, or any other 
earthly good, as the object sought,—it is still no cause of 
astonishment that he who takes the right road to it should 
succeed, and that he who takes a wrong road should fail, 
be he virtuous or vicious. One man devotes himself, body 
and soul, to the acquisition of wealth, bends every faculty to 
this object, imprisons his entire being within the narrow 
circle of money-getting, and turns the key on every idea or 
desire that would stray beyond. Before we repine that such 
a sordid worm amasses the pelf that he seeks at so great a 
sacrifice, let us consider well the price he gives for it; and 
then, by paying as dearly ourselves, we may probably make 
the same purchase. If we will not comply with the terms, 
let us cease to complain. An unprincipled demagogue 
courts popularity, by servility, by pretence, by shifts and 
hollow appearances, and he sometimes obtains it; if we will 
but stoop to his measures, we have an equal chance of suc- 
cess in the same career. And so of every other pursuit. 
Now, when we have struck off all the seeming exceptions 
to the general rule of Providence, that may be accounted 
for by these considerations, how many will be left? 
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But, after all, the grand, the paramount truth, which it 
is the most important for us to know, and which clears up 
most of the difficulties in our subject, is this :—It is not in 
outward circumstances that happiness has its seat—neither 
in stock, houses, lands, nor fame,—but in the breast; and, 
according to the state of the mind, must be the essential con- 
dition of every individual. This is the true philosophy ; 
and he who knows it not, is neither acquainted with himself, 
nor has learned how to live. Not all the worldly prosperity 
below the sun can give enjoyment, if the bosom is a den of 
serpents and noisome reptiles; and not all the storms of ad- 
versity can destroy our peace, if there is serenity within. 
The mind determines all; and everything beside, is but 
appearance, often deceptive, never substantial. We will not 
speak disparagingly of the blessings that God gives us in 
the comforts and conveniences of life ; they are helps to en- 
joyment,—important helps, where the reality itself exists 
to receive their aid. But, whoever relies on them as the 
source of his happiness, will find that he is looking abroad 
for what is to be found only at home. The allotments of 
fortune have much less to do with people’s real condition, 
than we are apt to suppose. Were we to search out the 
most wretched individual in any community, it is doubtful 
whether we should need to enter the obscure hovels of pen- 
ury and disease ; it is quite as probable that he would be 
discovered in one of our most splendid mansions, where 
luxury, idleness, frivolity and genteel vexation reign in the 
very height of fashion. Nor are the happy more likely to 
be found in the palace than in the hut. Not long since, the 
writer of this was told, by a good judge of human nature, 
that apparently the happiest person he had ever been ac- 
quainted with, was an aged female, supported by the casual 
charity of her friends, bed-rid for fourteen years, racked 
with almost incessant pain, and her limbs dislocated by an 
excruciating disorder; and yet, while he proceeded to de- 
scribe her serenity of mind, her cheerful resignation, her 
thankfulness to God for each mitigation of suffering, and 
her gratitude for every little donation, the full tear of emo- 
tion rose in his eyes, and the simple recital carried convic- 
tion to the heart that he had judged aright of her, as blessed 
beyond the common lot of mortals! Who has not witnessed 
examples similar? ‘There are few, conversant with cham- 
bers of si ss in the lower walks of life, but have known 
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many a case, in which fortune seemed to have done its very 
worst, and yet the poor, desolate, dying sufferer was, beyond 
a doubt, one of the happiest that breathed on the broad face 
of the earth. So little does enjoyment depend on externals ; 
and so impracticable to measure it by them! 


We have seen that there must be a diversity in people’s 
outward condition. What is proper for one, is not so for 
another. But it is not in this that the essential justice of 
Providence, can be exercised, either here or hereafter ; be- 
cause external circumstances are not the measure of happi- 
ness or misery. ‘These are to be sought only in the mind; 
and it is to the mind, therefore, that we must look for the 
full and perfect retributions of God. No irregularity in the 
present distribution of worldly comforts can be rectified in 
the future state, unless those worldly comforts, such as 
health, wealth and fame, exist there, so as to be dispensed 
anew ; and if we propose only a spiritual retribution here- 
after, the question arises, whether that is not regularly 
administered here. Are not guilt, on the one hand, and 
conscious enjoyment, on the other, distributed aright in the 

resent life? In this respect, does not justice, even now, 
hold the balance with an impartial hand? 'The fixed laws 
of the moral world can no more be violated with impunity, 
than those of the natural world; nor can they be obeyed, 
without their appropriate reward. He who judges the 
hearts of the children of men, sends a spirit of desolateness 
and anguish into the breast of the transgressor, and lights 
up “ the soul’s calm sunshine and the heart-felt joy” in the 
bosom of the pious, virtuous man, and gives him a peace 
which this world cannot confer nor take away. be 
Bis Bein 
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Art. XXVI. 
Fulfilment of the Prophecies against Edom. 


Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land. By 
an American. With a Map and Engravings. Fourth edition, with addi- 
tions. In two volumes. 12mo. New York. Harper & Brothers. 1838. 


Ir is rather late to say much in praise of a work, after 
it has received unqualified commendation from every quar- 
ter, as in the case of the volumes before us. The “ Inci- 
dents of Travel,” though it has been before the public only 
a year or two, has already reached the fourth, and we 
think the fifth, edition; nor is this extraordinary reception 
beyond its merits. No book of the kind, at least none 
within the reach of common readers, wi ve a better idea 
than is here presented, of the countries mentioned, and of 
their inhabitants ; and we know of none better adapted to 
awaken popular interest. It is written with a flowing pen 
that never grows tedious, enters into no abstruse disquisi- 
tions, never stops to record, with scientific precision, exact 
measurements taken by chain and scale; but presents the 
objects and the occurrences just as they struck an accurate 
eye and a lively imagination. The traveller takes the 
reader along with himself, and makes him a sharer in the 
interest of the scenes. Whoever wishes to throw a cursory 
glance up the land of the Nile, and especially through the 
aged deserts of Arabia Petrzea, will hardly meet with a 
better opportunity than is afforded in this work; and, 
even if he is already tolerably familiar with most of the 
places described, he will still find himself instructed, and 
his impressions rendered more vivid, by its perusal. 

Mr. Stevens, the reputed author, landed at Alexandria, 
in December, 1835, sailed up the Nile to Cairo, visited the 
pyramids, and ascended through Upper Egypt to the fa- 
mous cataracts, an insignificant fall in the river, on the 
borders of Nubia. On his way, he paused to view the 
ruins of Dendera, and those of ancient Thebes at Luxor 
and Carnac. Having returned to Cairo, he took the route 
to Suez; thence, followed the course of the Israelites, 
through the desert, to Mount Sinai, which he ascended ; 
and then proceeded to Akaba, the ancient Ezion-Geber, at 
the head of the eastern branch of the Red Sea. Here, he 
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bent his course to the north, up the deep valley of El Araba, 
along the original channel, probably, of the Jordan ; whence 
he struck off on the difficult and hazardous expedition to 
Wady Mousa, supposed to be the Petra of Greek and Roman 
writers, and the Sela of the Scriptures, once the impregnable 
metropolis of the Edomites, in the heart of the mountains of 
Seir. From the stupendous ruins of this excavated capital, 
he climbed the neighboring summit of Mount Hor, and en- 
tered the tomb, which, according to the uniform tradition of 
the Arabs, stands on the spot where Aaron was buried. 
Thence, he opened a route never trodden by Europeans, de- 
scending again into the El Araba, or El Ghor, as it is here 
called, and passing through the country of ancient Idumea, 
to the city of Hebron in the Holy Land. After visiting 
Bethlehem, Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, Convent of St. Saba, 
Joppa, Naplous or Sichem, Nazareth, the Sea of Galilee, St. 
Jean d’Acre or Ptolemais, Mount Carmel, Tyre, &c., he 
ended his journey at Beyroot. Such is the route, of which 
the incidents are given in these instructive and interesting 
volumes. 

It is not our design, however, to follow our traveller 
through this long route, but merely to accompany him in 
his visit to the ancient capital of the Edomites. ‘'T’o this 
wonderful scene of ruins, and to the neighboring country of 
Idumea, we choose to confine ourselves, chiefly for the pur- 
pose indicated by the title prefixed to this article, though we 
will not disclaim the wish of gratifying the natural curiosity 
of our readers with some account of a place, extraordinary 
alike for its magnificence, its mysterious situation, the 
length of time it had been utterly shut out from the know- 
ledge of the Christian world, and the recentness of its dis- 
covery. 


The whole of Western Asia, from beyond the Tigris to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, abounds in the most unequivo- 
cal monuments of the verification of ancient prophecy. For 
ourselves, we do not understand—we cannot conceive, by 
what means an ingenuous mind, that has once followed the 
celebrated modern travellers over that region, still manages 
to retain its doubts of the inspiration, which foretold the im- 
probable extermination of the empires of the East, while 
they yet overshadowed the world with their greatness,—or 
which pronounced the doom of the nations bordering on 
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Judea, and particularized the ¢ircumstances of their desola- 
tion to after ages. Who, that has traversed the vast mound- 
covered plain of old Babylon, with Sir Robert Kerr Porter, 
or stood with Mr. Rich on the buried rubbish of still older 
Nineveh, but has been struck, like them, with the palpable 
demonstration which God has there given of the authority 
of his ancient oracles? Indeed, the countries that lie around 
the early seats of our race to nearly the entire extent em- 
braced in the Old Testament geography, are found, by 
modern researches, to be but as one broad page, written all 
over with a record corresponding to that of the sacred vol- 
ume ; and whether the traveller (or his reader) explores the 
vallies and ridges of Persia, the mountains of Assyria, the 
banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, the wide deserts of 
Mesopotamia, the plains and heights of Syria and Palestine, 
or the gloomy peninsula of Mount Sina, he constantly 
meets the still legible traces of facts and events alluded to, 
or predicted, in that book. It is worthy of notice, that al- 
most every new route that is opened, and almost every new 
discovery in those regions, furnish some new and unexpect- 
ed confirmation of this kind. One of the most remarkable, 
however, of the recent instances, is presented to us in the 
discovery of the ancient Petra or Sela,—names that signified 
a = that were taken from its peculiar situation and 
struc ‘ 

This city was shut up within a vast hollow, among the 
pinnacles of the mountain-range of Seir, somewhat more 
than half-way between Akaba and the southern point of the 
Dead Sea, and but a few miles to the East of the El Ghor, 
or deep valley that runs between these two places. It ap- 
pears to have been, in early times, the central point at which 
the several caravans met from the interior of Arabia, Persia 
and India, and from which the precious commodities of the 
Hast were distributed through Egypt, Palestine, and Syria ; 
even Tyre and Sidon deriving their purple and dies from 
Petra. It was the capital of the powerful kingdom of Idu- 
mea, or Edom; it was, indeed, the chief city of all Arabia 
Petreea, and its extent, opulence and strength may be judged 
of, from the descriptions of its present state, which we shall 
lay before the reader. Hight hundred years before Christ, 
Amaziah, king of Judah, “slew of Edom ten thousand, and 
took Sela by war.” A century afterwards, Isaiah mentions 
Sela as the hold of the Moabites. About seventy years be- 
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fore the Christian era, Aretas, king of Arabia, issued from 
his palace in Petra, with a numerous army to besiege Jeru- 
salem, whence he was compelled to retire by the approach 
of the Romans under Pompey. 

Against the land of Edom, and the cities of Mount Seir, 
the prophets denounced such a complete and perpetual extir- 
pation, as must, at that time, have appeared incredible, con- 
sidering the fastness of the place and the strength of the 
people. “ Moreover, the word of the Lord came unto me, 
saying, Son of man, set thy face against Mount Seir, and 
prophesy against it, and say unto it, Thus saith the Lord 
God, Behold, O Mount Seir, am against thee, and I will 
stretch out mine hand against thee, and I will make thee 
desolate. I will Jay thy cities waste, and thou shalt be deso- 
late; and thou shalt know that I am the Lord. Because 
thou hast had a perpetual hatred, and hast shed the blood of 
the children of Israel, by the force of the sword in the time 
of their calamity, in the time that their iniquity had an end; 
therefore, as I live, saith the Lord God, I will prepare thee 
unto blood, and blood shall pursue thee; since thou hast 
not hated blood, even blood shall pursue thee. Thus will I 
make Mount Seir most desolate, and cut off from it him 
that passeth out, and him that returneth. And Iwill fill 
his mountains with his slain men; in thy hills, ane thy 
vallies, and in all thy rivers, shall they fall that are slain 
with the sword. And I will make thee perpetual desola- 
tions, and thy cities shall not return; and ye shall know 
that I am the Lord....... As thou didst rejoice at the in- 
heritance of the house of Israel, because it was desolate, so. 
will I do unto thee; thou shalt be desolate, O Mount Seir, 
and all Idumea, even all of it’! Again; ‘ Thus saith the 
Lord God: Because that Edom hath dealt against the house 
of Judah, by taking vengeance, and hath greatly offended, 
and revenged himself upon them; therefore, thus saith the 
Lord God: I will also stretch out my hand upon Edom, 
and will cut off man and beast from it; and J will make it 
desolate from Teman, and they of Dedan shall fall by the 
sword. And I will lay my vengeance upon Edom by the 
hand of my people Israel; and they shall do in Edom ac- 
cording to mine anger, and according to my fury; and 
they shall know my vengeance, saith the Lord God.”* By 
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the prophet Jeremiah, the Lord admonishes Edom, thus: 
“Thy terribleness hath deceived thee, and the pride of thy 
heart, O thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, that 
holdest the height of the hill ; though thou shouldest make 
thy nest as high as the eagle, I will bring thee down from 
thence, saith the Lord. Also Edom shall be a desolation ; 
every one that goeth by it shall be astonished, and shall hiss 
at the plagues thereof. As in the overthrow of Sodom and 
Gomorrah ahd the neighbor cities thereof, saith the Lord, 
no man shall abide there, neither shall a son of man dwell 
MYA PIES. The earth is moved at the noise of their fall; 
at the cry the noise thereof was heard in the Red Sea.”? 
“The vision of Obadiah. Thus saith the Lord concerning 
Bdoni? 00. Behold, I have made thee small among the 
heathen ; thou art greatly despised. The pride of thy heart 
hath deceived thee, thou that dwellest a clefts of the 
rock, whose habitation is high, that saith in his heart, Who 
shall bring me down to the ground? Though thou exalt 
thyself as the eagle, and though thou set thy nest among the 
stars, thence will I bring thee down, saith the Lord....... 
How are the things of Esau searched out! how are his 
hidden things sought up!...... Shall I not, in that day, 


und eat out of the Mount of Esau? And thy mighty 
men eman, shall be dismayed, to the end that every one 
of the Mount of Esau may be cut off by slaughter.”* The 
prophet Isaiah likewise announces the desolation of Idumea : 
“From generation to generation, it shall lie waste; none 
shall pass through it forever and ever. But the cormorant 
and the bittern shall possess it, the owl also and the raven 
shall dwell in it; and he shall stretch out the line of confu- 
sion, and the stones of emptiness. They shall call the nobles 
thereof to the kingdom, but none shall be there; and her 
princes shall be nothing, and thorns shall come up in her 
palaces, nettles and brambles in the fortresses thereof ; and it 
shall be a habitation of dragons, and a court for owls.” 5 

So faithfully have these terrible predictions been fulfilled 
on Idumea, that even the site of its very capital was utterly 
lost from all knowledge of the civilized world, for more than 
a thousand years. The last notice that we find of it, in 
early times, is in A. D, 536, when a Christian bishop from 
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this city attended a council at Jerusalem ; after which, the 
very existence of Petra was wrapt in impenetrable obscu- 
rity, till the present century. The learned, indeed, drew 
the conélusion, from accounts left by ancient authors, that 
the city must have stood somewhere in the tract between 
the lake Asphaltites and the eastern, or Alanitic, branch of 
the Red Sea, and they suspected that extensive ruins must 
still exist to indicate its site; but here, their conjectures 
rested. At length, the celebrated traveller, Burckhardt, 
while passing through the mountains of Seir, on his route 
from the country east of the Dead Sea to Egypt, came to 
Wady Mousa, (the Valley of Moses,) entered the neighbor- 
ing defile of Petra, and brought the long-lost capital of 
Arabia Petrza to light. This was in 1812. Though the 
jealousy of the tah prevented his exploring the ruins in 
all their details, his report awakened the attention of Euro- 
peans, and excited the enterprize of other travellers. In 
1818, Captains Irby and Mangles, and Messrs. Bankes and 
Legh, visited Petra, on their way from Akaba to the Holy 
Land ; and about eight years afterwards, M. Laborde, with 
his associate M. Linant, followed the same course, and took 
his splendid drawings, views, and maps, of the place. Ata 
subsequent period, two Englishmen and an Italian are said 
to have gained admission ; and, finally, Mr. Stevens, the 
author of the work before us, entered the city, in the spring 
of 1836. Previously to introducing his account of the ruins, 
it may be well to follow him in his journey from Akaba, in 
order to give the reader an idea of the present character of 
the country and inhabitants. 


Of Akaba, he says, “ This little fortress is seldom visited by 
travellers, and it is worth a brief description. It stands at the ex- 
tremity of the eastern or Elanitic branch of the Red Sea, at the 
foot of the sandstone mountains, near the shore, and almost buried 
in a grove of palm-trees, the only living things in that region of 
barren sands. It is the last stopping-place of the caravan of pil- 
grims on its way to Mecca, being yet thirty days’ journey from 
the tomb of the Prophet, and, of course, the first at which they 
touch on their return. Except at the time of these two visits, the 
place is desolate from the beginning of the year to its close; the 
arrival of a traveller is of exceedingly rare occurrence, and seldom 
does even the wandering Bedouin stop within its walls: no ship 
rides in its harbor, and not even a solitary fishing-boat breaks the 
stillness of the water at its feet. But it was not always so deso- 
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late, for this was the Ezion-gebersof the Bible, where, three thou- 
sand years ago, King Solomon made a navy of ships, which 
brought from Ophir gold and precious stones for the great temple 
at Jerusalem; and again, at a later day, a great city exisfed here, 
through which, at this distant point in the wilderness, the wealth 
of India was conveyed to imperial Rome. But all these are gone, 
and there are no relics or monuments to tell of former greatness; 
like the ships which once floated in the harbor, all have passed 
away. Still, ruined and desolate as it is, to the eye of feeling the 
little fortress is not without its interest; for, as the governor told 
me, it was built by the heroic Saladin.” Vol. 11. pp. 30, 31. 


Escorted by a few Bedouin Arabs with their Sheik, and 
attended by his servant Paul, he set off from Akaba, and in 
less than an hour pitched his tent for thenight. The Arabs 
with whom he was journeying are descri both on his 
own authority, and that of other trav ; belonging to 
one of the most lawless tribes of a lawless race; the wildest 
and fiercest of all he had seen; with complexions. bronzed 
and burnt to blackness; eyes, dark and glowing with a fire 
approaching to ferocity; figures thin and shrunken, though 
sinewy ; chests standing out, and ribs projecting from the 
skin, like those of a skeleton. 

DF now,” says he, “crossed the borders of Edom. Stand- 
ing neat the shore of the Elanitic branch of the Red Sea, the 
doomed and accursed land lay stretched out before me, the theatre 
of awful visitations and their more awful fulfilment; given to 
Esau as being of the fatness of the earth, but now a barren waste, 
a picture of death. .... I saw before me [to the north] an immense 
sandy valley, which, without the aid of geological science, to the 
eye of common observation and reason, had once been the bottom 
of a sea or the bed of a river. This dreary valley, extending far 
beyond the reach of the eye, had been partly explored by Burck- 
hardt ; sufficiently to ascertain and mention it in the latest geogra- 
phy of the country, as the great valley of El Ghor, extending from 
the shores of the Elanitic gulf to the southern extremity of the 
Lake Asphaltites or the Dead Sea; and it was manifest, by land- 
marks of Nature’s own providing, that over that sandy plain 
those seas had once mingled their waters, or, perhaps more proba- 
bly, that before the cities of the plain had been consumed by 
brimstone and fire, and Sodom and Gomorrah covered by a pesti- 
lential lake, the Jordan had here rolled its waters. The valley 
varied from four to eight miles in breadth, and on each side were 
high, dark, and barren mountains, bounding it like a wall. On 
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the left were the mountains of Judea, and on the right those of Seir, 
the portion given to Esau as an inheritance; and among them, 
buried from the eyes of strangers, the approach to it known only 
to the wandering Bedouins, was the ancient capital of his king- 
dom, the excavated city of Petra, the cursed and blighted Edom 
of the Edomites. The land of Idumea lay before me, in barren- 
ness and desolation; no trees grew in the valley, and no verdure 
on the mountain-tops. All was bare, dreary, and desolate. But 
the beauty of the weather atoned for this barrenness of scene; 
and, mounted on the back of my Arabian, I felt a lightness of 
frame and an elasticity of spirit that I could not have believed 
possible in my actual state of health.” pp. 34. 37, 38. 


He kept his course up the valley El Ghor, or El Araba, 
harassed by the affected fondness of the Sheik, who sought 
every opportunity of magnifying the importance of his pro- 
tection, in order to secure a larger donation. At night, the 
second evening from Akaba, after he had pitched his tent, 
our traveller was aroused by an Arab rencounter. 


“ On the point of lying down to sleep, I heard a deep guttural 
voice, at some distance outside, and approaching nearer, till the 
harsh sounds grated as if spoken in my very ears. My Bedouins 
were sitting around a large fire at the door of the tent, and 
through the flames I saw coming up two wild and ferocious-look- 
ing Arabs, their dark visages reddened by the blaze, and their 
keen eyes flashing ; and hardly had they reached my men, before 
all drew their swords, and began cutting away at each other with 
all their might. I did not feel much apprehension, and could not 
but admire the boldness of the fellows, two men walking up de- 
liberately and drawing upon ten. One of the first charges T'oua- 
leb gave me on my entrance into the desert was, if the Arabs 
composing my escort got into any quarrel, to keep out of the way, 
and let them fight it out by themselves; and, in pursuance of this 
advice, without making any attempt to interfere, [stood in the door 
watching the progress of the fray. The larger of the two was 
engaged with the sheik’s brother, and their swords were clashing 
in a way that would soon have put an end to one of them, when 
the sheik, who had been absent at the moment, sprang in among 
them, and, knocking up their swords with his long spear, while 
his scarlet cloak fell from his shoulders, his dark face reddened, 
and his black eyes glowed in the firelight, with a voice that 
drowned the clatter of the weapons, roared out a volley of Arabic 
gutturals which made them drop their points, and apparently 
silenced them with shame. What he said we did not know; but 
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the result was a general cessation of hostilities. The sheik’s 
brother had received a cut in the arm, and his adversary helped 
to bind up the wound, and they all sat down together round the 
fire to pipes and coffee, as good friends as a party of Irishmen 
with their heads broken after a Donnybrook fairing. I had no- 
ticed, in this flurry, the exceeding awkwardness with which they 
used their swords, by their overhand blows constantly laying 
themselves open, so that any little Frenchman with his tooth-pick 
of a rapier would have run them through before they could have 
cried quarter. After the thing was all over, Paul went out and 
asked the cause; but the sheik told him that it was an affair of 
their own, and with this satisfactory answer we were obliged to 
rest content.” pp. 39—41. 


The two next days, they had the same long, desolate, 
sandy valley before them, and on each “ee still more 
desolate and dreary mountains. AA little noon, on the 
fourth day from Akaba, they turned off from the El Araba: 


“Moving to the right, at one o’clock we were at the foot of 
Mount Seir; and, towering above all the rest, surmounted by a 
circular dome, like the tombs of the sheiks in Egypt, was the 
bare and rugged summit of Mount Hor, the burial-place of Aaron, 
visible in every direction at a great distance from below, and on 
both sides the great range of mountains, and forming one of the 
marks by which the Bedouin regulates his wanderings in the 
desert. Soon after, we turned in among the mountains, occasion- 
ally passing small spots of verdure, strangely contrasting with the 
surrounding and general desolation. ‘Towards evening, in a 
small mountain on our left, we saw an excavation in the rock, 
which the sheik said had been a fortress; and, as of every other 
work of which the history is unknown, its construction was as- 
cribed to the early Christians. It was a beautiful afternoon; 
gazelles were playing in the valleys, and partridges running wild 
up the sides of the mountains, and we pitched our tent partly over 
a carpet of grass, with the door open to the lofty tomb of the great 
high-priest of Israel. ..... 

“ Before daybreak the next morning, we had struck our tent, 
and, sending it and the other baggage by another route, the sheik 
being afraid to take with us anything that might tempt the Be- 
douins, and leaving behind us several of our men, the sheik, his 
brother, three Arabs, Paul, and myself, with nothing but what we 
had on, and provisions for one day, started for Wady Moussa and 
the city of Petra. Our course was a continued ascent. I have 
found it throughout difficult to give any description which can 
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impart to the reader a distinct idea of the wild and desolate scenes 
presented among these mountainous deserts. I have been, too, in 
so many of the same general nature, that particular ones do not 
present themselves to my mind now with the force and distinct- 
ness of perfect recollection; and, in the few rough and hurried 
notes which I made on the spot, I marked rather the effect than 
the causes which produced it. I remember, however, that the 
mountains were barren, solitary, and desolate, and that, as we as- 
cended, their aspect became more and more wild and rugged, and 
rose to grandeur and sublimity. I remember, too, that among 
these arid wastes of crumbling rock there were beautiful streams 
gushing out from the sides of the mountains; and sometimes 
small valleys, where the green grass, and shrubs, and bushes 
were putting forth in early spring; and that, altogether, I saw 
among the stony mountains of Arabia Petrea more verdure than 
I had observed since I left the banks of the Nile. I remember, 
moreover, that the ascent was difficult; that our camels toiled 
laboriously; and that even our sure-footed Arabian horses often 
slipped upon the steep and rugged path. Once the sheik and 
myself, being in advance of the rest, sat down upon an eminence 
which overlooked, on one side, a range of wild and barren moun- 
tains, and, on the other, the dreary valley of El Ghor; above us 
was the venerable summit of Mount Hor; and near us a stone 
blackened with smoke, and surrounded by fragments of bones, 
showing the place where the Arabs had sacrificed sheep to the 
Prophet Aaron. From this point we wound along the base of 
Mount Hor, which, from this great height, seemed just beginning 
to rise into a mountain; and I remember, that, in winding slowly 
along its base, as our companions had objected to our mounting 
to the tomb of Aaron, Paul and I were narrowly examining its 
sides for a path, and making arrangements to slip out as soon as 
they should all be asleep, and ascend by moonlight. Not far 
from the base of Mount Hor we came to some tombs cut in the 
sides of the rocks, and standing at the threshold of the entrance to 
the excavated city.” pp. 45—49. 


The proper and usual entrance to the city, was by a 
passage the most extraordinary that Nature, in her wildest 
freaks, has ever formed. 'The loftiest portals ever raised 
by the hands of man, the proudest monuments of architect- 
ural skill and daring, sink into insignificance, when com- 
pared with this. As Mr. Stevens did not go in through 
this entrance, being mis-led by the sheik, who wished to 
avoid the exactions of the Arab guard stationed there, we 
will give a description of it, from Captain Mangles’ account. 


Be 
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Approaching from Wady Mousa, on the East, we enter a 
narrow valley, the rugged sides of which are full of tombs, 
cut into the rock, on different levels, forming the burial- 
place of ancient Petra. The inscriptions are in characters 
similar to those scratched on the rocks about the foot of 
Mount Sinai, and are supposed to be some form of the 
Syriac. As we advance, the natural features of the defile 
grow more and more imposing at every step, and the exca- 
vations and sculpture more frequent on both sides, till the 
whole becomes at last a continued street of tombs; beyond 
which, the rocks, gradually approaching each other, seem 
all at once to close, without any outlet. There is, however, 
one frightful chasm for the passage of the stream, which 
furnishes, as it did of old, the only avenue to Petra on this 
side. It is impossible to conceive of anything more awful 
or sublime than such an approach. The width is only 
sufficient for the passage of two horsemen abreast; the 
sides are in all parts perpendicular, varying from four to 
seven hundred feet in height; and though they do not 
quite meet, they oftex overhang to such a degree that the 
sky is intercepted and completely shut out, for one hun- 
dred yards together, and there is little more light than in a 
cavern. The screaming of the eagles, hawks, and owls, 
over our heads, as if annoyed at any one approaching their 
lonely habitation, adds much to the singularity of the scene. 
The tamarisk, the wild fig, and the oleander grow luxuti- 
antly about the road, rendering the passage often difficult ; 
in some places they hang down most beautifully from the 
clefts and crevices where they have taken root. Caper- 
ae are also in luxuriant growth, the continued shade 
furnishing them with moisture. Very near the entrance 
into this stupendous ravine, a bold arch is thrown across, 
at a great height, connecting the opposite sides of the cliff, 
and forming, perhaps, part of an ancient road on the sum- 
mit of the mountain. 'The ravine, without greatly chang- 
Ing its general direction, presents so many elbows and 
windings in its course, that the eye can seldom penetrate 
forward beyond a few paces, and is often puzzled to dis- 
tinguish in what direction it will open, so completely does it 
appear obstructed. We follow this half-subterranean passage 
for the distance of nearly two miles, the sides increasing in 
height, as the path continually descends, while the tops of 
the precipices retain their former level. Where they are at 
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the highest, a beam of stronger light breaks in, at the close 
of the dark perspective, and half-seen, at first, through the 
tall narrow opening, we distinguish columns, statues, and 
cornices of a light and finished taste, as if fresh from the 
chisel, without the tints or weather-stains of age, and exe- 
cuted in a stone of a pale rose-color. A few steps brings us 
into Petra. 


“This ancient and extraordinary city,” says Mr. Stevens, ‘is 
situated within a natural amphitheatre of two or three miles in 
circumference, encompassed on all sides by rugged mountains 
five or six hundred feet in height. The whole of this area is 
now a waste of ruins, dwelling-houses, palaces, temples, and tri- 
umphal arches, all prostrate together in undistinguishable confu- 
sion. The sides of the mountains are cut smooth, in a perpen- 
dicular direction, and filled with long and continued ranges of 
dwelling-houses, temples and tombs, excavated with vast labor, 
out of the solid rock; and while their summits present Nature 
in her wildest and and most savage form, their bases are adorned 
with all the beauty ofarchitecture and art, with columns, and por- 
ticoes, and pediments, and ranges of corridors, enduring as the 
mountains out of which they are hewn, and fresh as if the work 
of a generation scarcely yet gone by. Nothing can be finer than 
the immense rocky rampart which encloses the city. Strong, 
firm, and immoveable as Nature itself, it seems to deride the walls 
of cities and the puny fortifications of skilful engineers.” p. 51. 


We have already observed that Mr. Stevens did not enter 
the city by the natural passage, as he intended. Deceived 
by the sheik, he was led to the other extremity, where he 
clambered over the mountain by another access, the only one 
practicable, besides that which we have described. If ap- 
proached from this quarter, and discovered from the top of 
the mountain, the city does not break upon us with that air 
of enchantment it wears when first beheld through the open- 
ing portals of the long ravine. Mr. Stevens confesses that 
when he looked down upon it from above, he was, at first, 
disappointed, and thought the descriptions of former travel- 
lers greatly exaggerated. He was disappointed, too, in meet- 
ing no Arabs to oppose his entrance. He descended among 
- the ruins, passed along the entire length of the place, and 
found but one solitary Bedouin, wandering about; the only 
living creature, except his attendants, that he saw in Petra. 
He afterwards learned, however, that, at that very time, the 
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distant outer portals of the regular passage were guarded, as 
usual, by a party of Arabs, whose presence he was then ig- 
norant of, as they were of his. From the level of the deep 
area, he beheld the ruins rising and stretching away before 
him, in their true proportions and native grandeur. He be- 
gins at the interior mouth of the main entrauce, before which 
there stood,— 


“Tn one full view, the facade of a beautiful temple, hewn out of 
the rock, with rows of Corinthian columns and ornaments, stand- 
ing out fresh and clear, as if but yesterday from the hands of the 
sculptor. Though coming directly from the banks of the Nile, 
where the preservation of the temples excites the admiration and 
astonishment of every traveller, we were roused and excited by 
the extraordinary beauty and excellent condition of the great tem- 
ple at Petra. Even in coming upon it, as we did, at disad- 
vantage, I remember that Paul, who was a passionate admirer of 
the arts, when he first obtained a glimpse of it, involuntarily cried 
out, and moving on to the front, with a vivacity I never saw him 
exhibit before or afterward, clapped his hands, and shouted in 
ecstasy. ‘T’o the last day of our being together he was in the 
habit of referring to his extraordinary fit of enthusiasm when he 
first came upon that temple; and I can well imagine that, enter- 
ing by this narrow defile, with the feelings roused by its extraor- 
dinary and romaniic wildness and beauty, the first view of that 
suberb fagade must produce an effect which could never pass 
away. Even now, that I have returned to the pursuits and 
thought-engrossing incidents of a life in the busiest city in the 
world, often in situations as widely different as light from dark- 
ness, I see before me the fagade of that temple; neither the Colise- 
um at Rome, grand and interesting as it is, nor the ruins of the 
Acropolis at Athens, nor the Pyramids, nor the mighty temples 
of the Nile, are so often present to my memory. The whole tem- 
ple, its columns, ornaments, porticoes, and porches, are cut out 
from and form part of the solid rock; and this rock, at the foot 
of which the temple stands like a mere print, towers several hun- 
dred feet above, its face cut smooth to the very summit, and the 
top remaining wild and misshapen as Nature made it. The 
whole area before the temple is perhaps an acre in extent, en- 
closed on all sides except at the narrow entrance, and an opening 
to the left of the temple, which leads into the area of the city by 
a pass through perpendicular rocks five or six hundred feet in 
height. 

“Tt is not my design to enter into the details of the many monu- 
ments in this extraordinary city; but, to give a general idea of 
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the character of all the excavations, I cannot do better than go 
within the temple. Ascending several broad steps, we entered 
under a colonnade of four Corinthian columns, about thirty-five 
feet high, into a large chamber of some fifty feet square and 
twenty-five feet high. he outside of the temple is richly orna- 
mented, but the interior is perfectly plain, there being no orna- 
ment of any kind upon the walls or ceiling: on each of the three 
sides is a small chamber for the reception of the dead; and on 
the back wall of the innermost chamber, I saw the names of 
Messrs. Legh, Banks, Irby, and Mangles, the four English travel- 
lers who with so much difficulty had effected their entrance to 
the city; of Messieurs Laborde and Linant, and the two English- 
men and Italian of whom I have before spoken; and two or three 
others, which, from the character of the writing, I supposed to 
be the names of attendants upon some of these gentlemen. These 
were the only names recorded in the temple; and, besides Burck- 
hardt, no other traveller had ever reached it. I was the first 
American who had ever been there. Many of my countrymen, 
probably, as was the case with me, have never known the existence 
of such a city; and, independently of all personal considerations, 
I confess that I felt what, I trust, was not an inexcusable pride, in 
writing upon the innermost wall of that temple, the name of an 
American citizen; and under it, and flourishing on its own ac- 
count in temples, and tombs, and all the most conspicuous places 
in Petra, is the illustrious name of Paulo Nuozzo, dragomano. 

“ Leaving the temple and the open area on which it fronts, and 
following the stream, we entered another defile much broader than 
the first, on each side of which were ranges of tombs, with sculp- 
tured doors and columns; and on the left, in the bosom of the 
mountain, hewn out of the solid rock, is a Jarge theatre, circular 
in form, the pillars in front fallen, and containing thirty-three 
rows of seats, capable of containing more than three thousand 
persons. Above the corridor was a range of doors opening to 
chambers in the rocks, the seats of the princes and wealthiest in- 
habitants of Petra, and not unlike a row of private boxes ina 
modern theatre. 

“ The whole theatre is at this day in such a state of preservation, 
that if the tenants of the tombs around could once more rise into 
life, they might take their old places on its seats, and listen to the 
declamation of their favorite player. To me, the stillness of a 
ruined city is nowhere so impressive as when sitting on the steps 
of its theatre, once thronged with the gay and pleasure-seeking, 
but now given up to solitude and desolation. Day after day, these 
seats had been filled, and the now silent rocks had echoed to the 
applauding shout of thousands; and little could an ancient Edom- 
ite imagine that a solitary stranger, from athen unknown world, 
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would one day be wandering among the ruins of his proud and 
wonderful city, meditating upon the fate of a race that has for 
ages passed away. Where are ye, inhabitants of this desolate 
city ? ye who once sat on the seats of this theatre, the young, the 
high-born, the beautiful, and brave; who once rejoiced in your 
riches and power, and lived as if there was no grave? Where 
are ye now? Even the very tombs, whose open doors are stretch- 
ing away in long ranges before the eyes of the wondering travel- 
ler, cannot reveal the mystery of your doom: your dry bones are 
gone; the robber has invaded your graves, and your very ashes 
have been swept away, to make room for the wandering Arab of 
the desert. 

“ But we need not stop at the days when a gay population were 
crowding to this theatre. In the earliest periods of recorded time, 
long before this theatre was built, and long before the tragic 
muse was known, a great city stood here. When Esau, having 
sold his birthright for a mess of pottage, came to his portion 
among the mountains of Seir; and Edom, growing in power and 
strength, became presumptuous and haughty, until, in her pride, 
when Israel prayed a passage through her country, Edom said 
unto Israel, ‘Thou shalt not pass by me, lest I come out against 
thee with the sword.’ 

“ All around the theatre, in the sides of the mountains, were 
ranges of tombs; and directly opposite they rose in long tiers one 
above another. Having looked into those around the theatre, I 
crossed to those opposite; and, carefully as the brief time I had 
would allow, examined the whole range. Though I had no 
small experience in exploring catacombs and tombs, these were 
so different from any I had seen that I found it difficult to dis- 
tinguish the habitations of the living from the chambers of the 
dead. The facades or architectural decorations of the front were 
everywhere handsome; and in this they differed materially from 
the tombs in Egypt; in the latter, the doors were simply an open- 
ing in the rock, and all the grandeur and beauty of the work 
within ; while here, the door was always imposing in its appear- 
ance, and the interior was generally a simple chamber, unpainted 
and unsculptured. [say that I could not distinguish the dwell- 
ings from the tombs; but this was not invariably the case; some 
were clearly tombs, for there were pits in which the dead had 
been laid, and others were as clearly dwellings, being without a 
a for the deposite of the dead. Qne of these last particular- 
y attracted my attention. It consisted of one large chamber 
having, on one side, at the foot of the wall, a stone bench about a 
foot high, and two or three broad, in form like the divans in the 
East at the present day; at the other end were several small 
apartments, hewn out of the rock, with partition walls left between 
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them, like stalls in a stable, and these had probably been the sleep- 
ing apartments of the different members of the family, the myste- 
ries of bars and bolts, of folding-doors and third-stories, being un- 
known in the days of the ancient Edomites. There were no 
paintings or decorations of any kind within the chamher; but the 
rock out of which it was hewn, like the whole stony rampart that 
encircled the city, was of a peculiarity and beauty that I never 
saw elsewhere, being a dark ground, with veins of white, blue, 
red, purple, and sometimes scarlet and light orange, running 
through it in rainbow streaks; and within the chambers, where 
there had been no exposure to the action of the elements, the 
freshness and beauty of the colors in which these waving lines 
were drawn, gave an effect hardly inferior to that of the paintings 
in the tombs of the kings at Thebes. From its high and com- 
manding position, and the unusual finish of the work, this house, 
if so it may be called, had no doubt been the residence of one who 
had strutted his hour of brief existence among the wealthy citizens 
of Petra. In front was a large table of rock, forming a sort of 
court for the excavated dwelling, where, probably, year after year, 
in this beautiful climate, the Edomite of old sat under the gather- 
ing shades of evening, sometimes looking down upon the con- 
gregated thousands and the stirring scenes in the theatre beneath, 
or beyond upon the palaces and dwellings in the area of the then 
populous city. 

“Farther on in the same range, though, in consequence of the 
steps of the streets being broken, we were obliged to go down and 
ascend again before we could reach it, was another temple, like 
the first, cut out of the solid rock, and, like the first too, having 
for its principal ornament a large urn, shattered and bruised by 
musket-balls; for the ignorant Arab, believing that gold is con- 
cealed in it, day after day, as he passes, levels at it his murderous 
gun, in the vain hope to break the vessel and scatter a golden 
shower on the ground. 

“ But it would be unprofitable to dwell upon details. In the ex- 
ceeding interest of the scene around me, I hurried from place to 
place, utterly insensible to physical fatigue; and being entirely 
alone, and having a full and undisturbed range of the ruins, I 
clambered up broken staircases and among the ruins of streets; 
and, looking into one excavation, passed on to another and another, 
and made the whole circuit of the desolate city. There, on the 
spot, everything had an igterest which I cannot give in descrip- 
tion; and if the reader has followed me so far, I have too much 
regard for him to drag him about after me as I did Paul. [am 
warned of the consequences by what occurred with that excellent 
and patient follower; for, before the day was over, he was com- 
pletely worn out with fatigue. 
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“The shades of evening were gathering around us as we stood 
for the last time on the steps of the theatre. Perfect as had been 
the fulfilment of the prophecy in regard to this desolate city, in 
no one particular has its trath been more awfully verified than in 
the complete destruction of its inhabitants; in the extermination of 
the race of the Edomites. In the same day, and by the voice of 
the same prophets, came the separate denunciations against the 
descendants of Israel and Edom, declaring against both a com- 
plete change of their temporal condition; and while the Jews 
have been dispersed in every country under heaven, and are still, 
in every land, a separate and unmixed people, ‘the Edomites have 
been cut off forever, and there is not any remaining of the house 
of Esau.” pp. 54—61. 


Having passed the night in one of the spacious tombs cut 
out of the mountain rampart, our traveller set off, early the 
next morning, to visit the tomb of Aaron, on the top of Mount 
Hor, which towers to the west of the city. His Arab at- 
tendants opposed his going, as he was a Christian; but he 
soothed their prejudices with the assurance that he, too, re- 
garded Aaron as a prophet, and that he had come to Petra 
to offer him sacrifice. Accompanied only by his servant 
Paul, he proceeded for the eastern or nearest side of the 
mountain. 


“Forgetting all that had engrossed my thoughts and feelings, 
the day before, I now fixed my eyes upon the tomb of Aaron, 
on the summit of Mount Hor. The mountain was high, tower- 
ing above all the rest, bare and rugged to its very summit, with- 
out a tree, or even a bush, growing on its sterile side; and our 
road lay directly along its base....... With my eyes constantly 
fixed on the top of the mountain, I had thought for some time that 
it would not be impracticable to ascend from the side on which 
Iwas. Paul and I examined the localities as carefully as a 
couple of engineers seeking an assailable place to scale the wall 
of a fortified city. ..... 

“For some distance we found the ascent sufficiently smooth and 
easy—much more so than that of Mount Sinai—and, so far as 
we could see before us, it was likely to continue the same all the 
way up. We were railing at the sheile for wanting to carry us 
around to the other side, and congratulating ourselves upon 
having attempted it here, when we came to a yawning and pre- 
cipitous chasm, opening its horrid jaws almost from the very base 
of the mountain. From the distance at which we had marked 
out our route, the inequalities of surface could not be distinguish- 
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ed; but here it was quite another thing. We stood on the brink 
of the chasm, and looked at each other in blank amazement; and 
at a long distance, as they wound along the base of the mountain, 
I thought I could see a quiet smile of derision lighting up the 
grim visages of my Bedouin companions. We stood upon the 
edge of the chasm, looking down into its deep abyss, like the 
spirits of the departed lingering on the shores of the Styx, vainly 
wishing for a ferryman to carry us over, and our cage seemed per- 
fectly hopeless without some such aid. But the days when genii 
and spirits lent their kind assistance to the sons of men are gone; 
if a man finds himself in a ditch, he must get out of itas well as he 
can, and so it was with us on the brink of this chasm. Bad, how- 
ever, aS was our prospect in looking forward, we had not yet 
begun to look back; and as soon as we saw that there was no 
possibility of getting over it, we began to descend; and groping, 
sliding, jumping, and holding on with hands and feet, we reached 
the bottom of the gully; and after another hard half hour’s toil, 
were resting our wearied limbs upon the opposite brink, at about 
the same elevation as that of the place from which we had started. 

“This success encouraged us; and, without caring or thinking 
how we should come down again, we felt only the spirit of the 
seaman’s cry to the trembling sailor boy, ‘ Look aloft, you lubber ;’ 
and looking aloft, we saw through a small opening before us, 
though still at a great distance, the white dome that covered the 
tomb of the first high-priest of Israel. Again with stout hearts 
we resumed our ascent; but, as we might reasonably have sup- 
posed, that which we had passed was not the only chasm in the 
mountains. What had appeared to us slight inequalities of sur- 
face we found great fissures and openings, presenting themselves 
before us in quick succession ; not, indeed, as absolute and insur- 
mountable barriers to farther progress, but affording us only the 
encouragement of a bare possibility of crossing them. The 
whole mountain, from its base to its summit, was rocky and 
naked, affording not a tree or bush to assist us; and all that we 
had to hold on by were the rough and broken corners of the 
porous sandstone rocks, which crumbled in our hands and under 
our feet, and more than once put us in danger of our lives. Several 
times, after desperate exertion, we sat down perfectly discouraged 
at seeing another and another chasm before us, and more than 
once we were on the point of giving up the attempt, thinking it 
impossible to advance any farther; but we had come so far, and 
taken so little notice of our road, that it was almost as impossible 
to return; and a distant and accidental glimpse of the whitened 
dome would revive our courage, and stimulate us to another 
effort. Several times I mounted on Paul’s shoulders, and with 
his helping reached the top of a precipitous or overhanging rock, 
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where, lying down with my face over the brink, I took up the 
pistols, swords, &c., and then helped him up in turn; sometimes, 
again, he was the climber, and my shoulders were the stepping- 
stone; and, in the rough grasps that we gave each other, neither 
thought of the relation of master and servant. On the sides of 
that rugged mountain, so desolate, so completely removed from 
the world, whose difficult ascent had been attempted by few hu- 
man footsteps since the days when ‘ Moses and Aaron went up in 
sight of all the congregation, the master and the man lay on the 
same rock, encountering the same fatigues and dangers, and in- 
spired by the same hopes and fears. My dress was particularly 
bad forthe occasion ; for, besides the incumbrance of pistols and a 
sword, my long silk gown and large sleeves were a great annoy- 
ance, as I wanted every moment a long reach of the arm and full 
play of the legs; even our light Turkish slippers were impedi- 
ments in our desperate scramble, and we were obliged to pull 
pen off, for the better hold that could be taken with the naked 
eet. 

“Tt will be remembered that we were ascending on the eastern 
side of the mountain; and in one of our pauses to breathe, when 
about half way up, we- looked back upon the high rampart of 
rocks that enclosed the city of Petra; and on the outside of the 
rock we saw the facade of a beautiful temple, resembling in its 
ptominent features, but seeming larger and more beautiful than, 
the Khasne of Pharaoh opposite the principal entrance of the 
city. I have no doubt, that a visit to that temple would have 
abundantly repaid me for the day I should have lost; for, beside 
its architectural beauty, it would have been curious to examine, 
and, if possible, discover why it was constructed, standing alone 
outside of the city, and, as it appeared, apart from everything con- 
nected with the habitations of the Edomites. But as yet we had 
work enough before us. Disencumbering ourselves of all our 
useless trappings, shoes, pistols, swords, tobacco-pouch, and water- 
sack, which we tied together in a sash and the roll of a turban, 
by dint of climbing, pushing, and lifting each other, after the 
most arduous upward scramble I ever accomplished, we attained 
the bald and hoary summit of the mountain; and, before we had 
time to look around, at the extreme end of the desolate valley of 
El Ghor, our attention was instantly attracted and engrossed by 
one of the most interesting objects in the world, and Paul and I 
exclaimed at the same moment, ‘The Dead Sea!’ Lying be- 
tween the barren mountains of Arabia and Judea, presenting to 
us from that height no more than a small, calm, and silvery sur- 
face, was that mysterious sea which rolled its dark waters over 
the guilty cities of Sodom and Gomorrah; over whose surface, 
according to the superstition of the Arabs, no bird can fly, and in 
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whose waters no fish can swim; constantly receiving in its 
greedy bosom the whole body of the Jordan, but, unlike all other 
waters, sending forth no tribute to the ocean. .. 

“If I had never stood on the top of Mount Sinai, I should say 
that nothing could exceed the desolation of the view from the 
summit of Mount Hor,—its most striking objects being the dreary 
and rugged mountains of Seir, bare and naked of trees and ver- 
dure, and heaving their lofty summits to the skies, as if in a vain 
and fruitless effort to excel the mighty pile, on the top of which 
the high-priest of Israel was buried. Before me was a land of 
barrenness and ruin, a land accursed by God, and against which 
the prophets had set their faces....... 

“On the very ‘top of the mount,’ reverenced alike by Mussul- 
mans and Christians, is the tomb of Aaron. The building is 
about thirty feet square, containing a single chamber; in front 
of the door is a tombstone, in form like the oblong slabs in our 
church-yards, but larger and higher—the top rather larger than 
the bottom, and covered with a ragged pall of faded red cotton, 
in shreds and patches. At its bead stood a high round stone, 
on which the Mussulman offers his sacrifices. The stone was 
blackened with smoke; stains of blood and fragments of burnt 
brush were still about it; all was ready but the victim; and when 
I saw the reality of the preparations, I was very well satisfied to 
have avoided the necessity of conforming to the Mussulman cus- 
tom. A few ostrich eggs, the usual ornaments of a mosque, were 
suspended from the ceiling, and the rest of the chamber was per- 
fectly bare. After going out, and, from the very top of the tomb, 
surveying again and again the desolate and dreary scene that 
presented itself on every side, always terminating with the distant 
view of the Dead Sea, I returned within, and, examining once 
more the tomb and the altar, walked carefully around the cham- 
ber. There was no light, except what came from the door; and 
in groping in the extreme corner on one side, my foot descended 
into an aperture in the floor. I put it down carefully, and found 
a step, then another, and another, evidently a staircase leading to 
a chamber below....... At the foot of the steps was a narrow 
chamber, at the other end an iron grating, opening in the middle, 
and behind the grating a tomb cut in the naked rock, guarded and 
reverenced as the tomb of Aaron. JI tore aside the rusty grating, 
and, thrusting in my arm up to the shoulders, touched the hallow- 


ed spot.” pp. 67—74. 


They descended Mount Hor, over precipices and chasms, 
on the opposite or western side, and, joining their Arab es- 
cort at the base, encamped about four o’clock. THarly the 
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next morning they continued their descent down the moun- 
tain passages; and at about nine o’clock, A. M., having 
reached the foot of the range of Seir, they were again 
moving to the north, along the great desert valley of El 
Ghor. It was the wish of our traveller to follow this valley 
to the Dead Sea; but the sheik refused, on the ground that 
the Bedouins of that quarter were the deadly enemies of his 
tribe. They still pursued the same course, however, for 
nearly two days, the El Ghor continuing the same as before, 
presenting sandy hillocks, thorn-bushes, gullies, the dry beds 
of streams, and furnishing, all the way, incontestable evi- 
dence that it had once been covered with the waters of a 
river. Towards the evening of the second day, they left 
the valley, and entered among the mountains of Judea on 
the west, in their way towards the ancient Hebron. 
H: B. 7d. 


Art. XXVIII. 
The Case of the Suicide considered. 


THERE is a portion of the Universalist public who believe 
that every man is equitably dealt with in this state, for the 
sins which in this state he may commit. Some of their 
reasons for such a belief, are the following :—First, experi- 
ence teaches that the effect is the consequence of a pre- 
existent cause, and when the cause is removed, the effect 
ceases. For example, physical infirmities are the conse- 
quences of our constitution; disease, pain, and death, are 
the natural results of the organization of our bodies. Moral 
evils equally depend on external causes for their support. 
‘They are necessarily connected with the condition in which 
man is placed. ‘There is not an unholy desire, an impure 
thought, a sinful act, but what is of earthy origin. As no 
one can violate the law of his physical constitution without 
suffering for the excess, so also can no one violate the moral 
law of his mind, whatever that Jaw may be, without endur- 
ing suffering for the transgression. Experience shows that 
such is the case. We often hear men lamenting their follies, 
and bewailing, with great bitterness, the errors into which 
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they have wilfully ran; but where is the individual to be 
found, who ever lamented his having done his duty to God 
and his neighbor, however great the inconvenience which 
might immediately have followed an honest discharge of 
his duties ? 

Secondly, a reason of confining punishment to the state 
in which the sin was committed, is found in the conviction 
which exists in the mind of many, that there is no authorit 
for believing, that sins outlive the body in which they wl 
perpetrated. They do not believe that men will rob, or 
murder, or violate any wholesome law, in the next state; 
neither that they will carry along with them a disposition 
to do so. When man returns to his pristine elements, 
“earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” in their view, 
he leaves in the grave all the frailties which clung to his 
earthy character. From these considerations’ and others 
which might be adduced, they come to the conclusion which, 
it appears to them that the Scriptures also sanction, that the 
righteous and the sinner are both recompensed in the earth. 

A portion of this reasoning is admitted on all hands. All 
agree that sin does involve some inconveniences; but yet 
there are a few imaginable cases in which a compensation 
does not follow. Asa general rule, the soundness of the 
doctrine is acknowledged, that the performance of our 
duty secures our happiness, and the neglect of it brings us 
into trouble. But itis maintained that an exception may be 
found, in which it is not possible that the sinner can meet 
with his deserts here, and consequently it will require an- 
other process hereafter to answer the demands of even- 
handed justice. The case to which frequent allusion is 
made, is suicide. A man destroys himself, and it is said 
that until the crime is perpetrated, no punishment can justly 
be inflicted, and the nature of the crime is such that it pre- 
vents the infliction of punishment before death. The argu- 
ment may be thus logically stated: Hvery crime is punish- 
ed in this life. Suicide is a crime. As the crime itself is 
the destruction of life, how can it be punished in this life ? 

To the investigation of.this point I shall direct the reader’s 
attention in this essay, and show when and where a man 
receives his punishment for suicide. In elucidating this 
subject, many things will demand a previous consideration, 
and several popular errors require to be rectified. 

The first position which I shall take is, that the outward 
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act does not constitute the crime. In human jurisprudence, 
the overt act does constitute the offence, and the reason lt 
does so is sufficiently obvious,—human tribunals cannot 
judge the heart. But even here, when it can be ascertained, 
respect is had to the motive. For example, the law which 
should pass sentence of death for a murder coinmitted with 
malice prepense or aforethought, would acquit the man who 

ok life from mere accident, or in the defence of his own. 
Bat the moral law does not necessarily require the outward 
act, in order to constitute the crime. That law is a dis- 
cerner of the heart, and to that it looks for sentence of 
acquittal or condemnation. Directly the intent, or purpose, 
or desire for evil is conceived within the heart, that mo- 
ment the crime has been committed. This view of the 
subject is as consonant to Scripture as it is to reason. The 
divine law has always respect to the disposition. It does 
not look to the outward expression, while the inward man 
already stands convicted, in his conscience, of the crime. 
Thus, in the law of God, evil concupiscence is adultery, and 
wishing ill to our neighbor, is doing it. ‘The Jewish peo- 
ple were called a murderous generation, not because they 
had actually committed murder, but because they cherished 
in their hearts those deadly and relentless feelings which, 
unrestrained by outward circumstances, inevitably lead to 
the commission of that crime. When the disciples would 
have called down fire from heaven to consume their enemies, 
they were rebuked of Christ, who told them, “they knew 
not what manner of spirit they were of,” intimating that in 
that disposition for destruction, they were placing themselves 
on a level with murderers. From these observations, then, 
we arrive at this conclusion: that it is not actually necessa- 
ry, in the eye of the moral law, that there should be an out- 
ward expression, in order to constitute the crime; when 
the mind and spirit acquiesce in the purpose, the offence 
has been committed. In view of this fact, our Saviour has 
expressly laid it down, “He who hateth his brother is a 
murderer.” He is cherishing in his heart that unholy dis- 
position which, unchecked by prudential motives, would 
lead to the commission of that crime. 

Let an application now be made to the remarks already 
advanced in the case of the suicide. Suicide is either vol- 
untary or involuntary ; that is to say, it is either induced 
by premeditated determination, or else it is the consequence 
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of some irresistible and ungovernable impulse,—in which 
latter case it becomes an act of insanity. Where such is 
the case of the individual, it cannot be considered criminal ; 
for a man is no more accountable for what he does when 
deprived of his reason, than he would be for what he does 
in his sleep. It will be my task, in the course of this essay, 
to show that suicide is always the act of an unsound mind ; 
but it is a position which I shall not assume, nor shall I 
build any argument upon it, in support of the opinion that 
good and evil acts are compensated here. It will not, then, 
be disputed that when suicide is the act of a sound mind, 
it must be premeditated. It will be, therefore, necessary, 
in order to constitute criminality, to prove that it is the 
calm, deliberate, contemplated action of a sound mind. The 
business in hand is to determine, in ¢his case, (for it is the 
only criminal one,) when and where the suicide is punish- 
ed. ‘To answer this, we must advert to the time in which 
the crime was itself perpetrated. If the reasoning already 
adduced in this essay be rational and scriptural, it was com- 
mitted the moment the design and intention of self-murder 
were conceived inthe heart. ‘The man who has determined 
on self-immolation, is a suicide the very moment he has 
formed that resolution. The actual perpetration of the act 
is only the effect of the cause. The root of the evil lies 
in the heart, and the moral law has been violated from the 
instant the heart conceived the design. Is the question now 
put, When and where does the suicide meet with his punish- 
ment ? the answer is obvious,—he meets it-in the body and 
at the time in which he first formed the resolution to destroy 
himself. The perpetration of the act does not constitute its 
criminality ; that has been committed ever since it found a 
place in the mind, and the unhappy man has been suffer- 
ing all the agonies of the victim in his dungeon, who is 
waiting the hour of his death with the additional horror of 
being his own executioner. 

During those seasons of moral desolation, called “ re- 
vivals of religion,” cases of suicide are very frequent. 
The miserable victim looks upon himself as hated of his 
Maker, an alien from the citizenship of heaven, and only 
fit for the company of damned spirits. Under these har- 
rowing thoughts, the mind becomes desperate, and some 
rash act puts a period to his life and sufferings. These 
revival seasons are the appointed periods in which _ the 
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doctrine of endless misery reaps her blood-stained harvest. 
Fanatics and enthusiasts! behold your victims. But even 
this is not enough for a sanguinary creed ; having subjected 
the deluded victim to unspeakable terrors, and driven him 
to an act of desperation, it unmercifully consigns him to 
eternal pains in another world. It is sufficient for our 
doctrine to leave him with his corruptions and frailties, his 
sins and his sorrows, to be buried in the same grave with 
hhis body ; nor can we envy that hard-hearted system, which 
revivifies the sufferer, dissects him with a resurrection 
knife, and casts his living and quivering members into a 
seething hell. 

But, secondly, I observe that it is a fair question for dis- 
cussion, whether suicide was ever committed in a sound 
state of mind. It is universally admitted that self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of nature. We see the force of this 
feeling in every animated creature in existence. The rep- 
tile that crawls in the dust, clings to life with a tenacity 
which shows how strongly the love of self-preservation is 
implanted in it. Men of sound minds will submit to the 
most painful operations, rather than lose their lives ; and let 
it only be impressed on the mind of an individual, who has 
suffered ever so severely from sickness, that he will recover, 
and he will soon forget all his previous anguish. While 
such is the universal law of nature, whatever violates or 
destroys its ascendancy over the mind, does prove that the 
subject is under some unnatural bias, and such a condition 
cannot with propriety be called rational and sound. It does 
not signify how long the purpose of self-destruction has 
been indulged. It does not signify how rational the subject 
may be on any other topic, or even in his general conduct. 
On this point, he is “non compos mentis,” of unsound 
mind, and the git on of the act is an evidence that 
reason has lost her tro], and the laws of nature have 
been violated. The soundness of the mind in other res- 
pects, is no proof that it is in this; for there is nothing 
more common than to see people exercise a sound judgment 
on most things presented to them, and yet on some one 
particular point, to be entirely irrational. When suicide is 
committed, an inquest is held over the body, and a verdict 
rendered. The nature of that verdict will depend on the 
circumstances of the case. If the subject has given pre- 
vious evidence of mental hallucination, a judgment will be 
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rendered accordingly, “that the individual committed sui- 
cide in a state of temporary insanity.” But I consider such 
a verdict should always be rendered. If a man appears 
rational, and yet, in some unexpected moment, puts a period 
to his existence, why should not that also be called a tempo- 
rary state of derangement? Because the action has fol- 
lowed the first impulse of the mind, is it less the work of 
insanity? Why is it necessary, in order to constitute sui- 
cide the work of an insane mind, that mental aberration 
should be exhibited on other subjects? It cannot signify 
how often a man has exhibited these signs, or how seldom 
he has evinced them, or, in fact, whether he has ever shown 
any indications of an unsound mind. The question will 
always return,—Was he, at the moment in which he de- 
stroyed himself,in his right senses? If he was, then suicide 
is no certain evidence of an unsound state of mind, and 
should never be considered as such; because it may 
very fairly be argued, that, however irrational a person 
might be on other subjects, he was perfectly rational on 
this, having once admitted that reasonable persons may 
commit this act. If it is said that he was not, then this is 
ceding the very point in question, that suicide is the act of 
a man whose faculties of mind are shattered. 

The very fact that the case of the suicide is constantly 
obtruded as an argument against the way that we teach, is 
of itself an acknowledgment that those who oppose the 
doctrine are driven to extremities. It has been customary 
to strengthen the difficulty by quoting, as Scripture, the fol- 
lowing declaration: “No self-murderer. shall inherit the 
kingdom of heaven.” ‘There is no passage in Scripture in 
which any allusion is made to this sin. In all the specifica- 
tions of crimes committed by Jew or Gentile, this is not in 
any way referred to. In the instances recorded in Scrip- 
ture, of those who have put a period to their existence, 
there is nothing said to induce the belief that “they were 
sinners above all others” of their day. We have the cases 
of Saul, Ahitophel, and Judas; but not a word is dropped, 
or a fear expressed, about their future condition. How are 
we to account for this, if they were especially obnoxious to 
condemnation 2? The making of an exception to the sui- 
cide, is making a distinction which the Scriptures do not 
recognize, and therefore we have no business to obtrude it. 
But, even if there were such a text as that, “ No self-mur- 
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derer should enter the kingdom of heaven,” it would supply 
no argument against our views. We do not believe that 
any sinners or avy sins will find admission there. » Neither 
do we believe that those who have degraded themselves 
with crime here, will on that account be excluded from im- 
mortal blessedness hereafter. We believe that David is an 
inheritor with the saints in light, but not in the character of 
an adulterer. We believe that Paul is an heir of glory, but 
not as murderous Saul of Tarsus. We leave all sins, 
whatsoever their character may be, to the body in which 
they were committed; and anticipate a state which shall 
be perfectly holy, “ pure aud blameless, without spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing.” OC.) Rolkanh: 


Selected Hymn. Heb. xii. 18—24. 


Not to the mount that burned with fire, 
To darkness, tempest, and the sound 

Of trumpet waxing high and higher, 
Nor voice of words that rent the ground, 
While Israel heard with trembling awe, 
Jehovah thunder forth his law: 


But to Mount Zion we are come, 
The city of the living God, 
Jerusalem, our heavenly home, 

The courts by angel-legions trod, 
Where meet, in everlasting love, 
The church of the First-born above: 


To God, the Judge of quick and dead, 
The perfect spirits of the just, 
Jesus, our great new covenant Head, 
The blood of sprinkling, — from the dust 
That better things than Abel’s cries, 
And pleads a Saviour’s sacritice. 
Montgomery. 
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Art. XXVIII. 
Duration of Sin. 


In an article from my humble pen, inserted in a former 
number of this publication, it fell to my lot to differ very 
materially from the views entertained by several highly re- 
spected brethren, whose counter opinions were recorded on 
the subsequent pages of this and other periodicals. The 
subject I propose to discuss at the present time, although 
quite similar, in one or two incidental points, to that above 
adverted to, (for which I crave the reader’s forbearance,) is, 
nevertheless, one in regard to which I have the happiness to 
believe my views will more generally. coincide with those of 
my brethren. "The mind, it would seem, can more readily 
arrive at a satisfactory solution of the question respecting 
the duration of sin, than of that concerning its origin. 
There is much light reflected upon the former, from revela- 
tion and reason, that reaches not the latter. 


To proceed understandingly in our reflections, it will be 
necessary to glance briefly at the characteristics of man’s na- 
ture, as developed to our perception. ‘The capabilities of 
the human constitution are usually divided into three gen- 
eral classes,—the intellectual powers, the moral sentiments, 
and the animal or physical propensities. ‘The latter, man 
possesses in common with the brutes ; but the former—the 
intellectual and moral capacities—belong to mankind alone 
of all the creatures of earth. By a slight degree of observa- 
tion, it will be perceived that the office of the animal propen- 
sities relates exclusively to the wants of the body—while it 
is the more peculiar province of the intellectual and moral 
faculties to move in a higher sphere, and provide ways and 
means for their own exercise, entertainment, instruction and 
general improvement. ‘The lower, or animal propensities, 
being most essential to the existence of the body, are first de- 
veloped in infancy ; and their promptings are exhibited for 
some length of time before the presence of the higher and 
nobler faculties can be perceived. And, I may add, this ac- 
counts for many characteristics in the conduct of infants 
and children, to which certain individuals have pointed, as 
proof of their being created totally depraved. Children, 
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when quite young, acting, as they do, solely under the influ- 
ence of the animal propensities, frequently exhibit many of 
the disagreeable failings of human nature. But this by no 
means proves that they are depraved, but, as above asserted, 
that their animal passions are first developed, and act with- 
out restraint. But, watch the progress of the child. As it 
advances in years, and its higher and nobler capabilities’ be- 
gin to unfold, and to exercise their legitimate influence, 
there will appear the most striking and pleasing indications 
that their possessor is very far from being totally depraved. 

It is a striking characteristic of man’s nature, that, while 
the intellectual and moral powers require long cultivation to 
enable them to put forth all their capabilities, the animal pro- 
pensities need no instruction for their development. ‘They 
act spontaneously, or, rather, instinctively. The provident 
parent places his children under the direction of a tutor, to 
enlighten and strengthen their mental capacities; but never 
provides an instructer to cultivate their animal passions ; 
these are sufficiently active without instruction, and hence, 
it is far more necessary to restrain than to excite them. 
These passions are not intelligent,—they are entirely blind, 
and possess no capacity but to desire, and to prompt to the 
gratification of that desire. They have not the power of 
self-control, nor the ability to decide upon the propriety or 
impropriety, the right or the wrong, of their gratification. 
Hence, in endowing the human constitution, a wise Provi- 
dence has directed that the superior faculties shall guide 
and control the inferior or animal powers. While the latter 
indicate the several desires and wants of the body, it is the 
office of the former to determine upon the propriety of the 
gratification of these desires, and to direct the manner of 
supplying them. And permit me to remark, by way of di- 
gression, that on who understand and observe 
this order of nature, who subdue their passions to the direc- 
tion and control of their intellect and their moral sensibili- 
ties, are the most wise, the most perfect, and happy; while 
those who invert nature’s order, and allow their passions to 
control their mental and moral powers, degrade themselves 
to the condition of brutes, and, as a just consequence, are 
plunged in miseries to which brutes are strangers. 

Here, then, is a higher and a lower nature, an earthy and 
a heavenly, compounded in the same being. The earthy is 
from beneath. 'The flesh and blood of which the body is 
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composed, with the passions and propensities pertaining to 
it, are from the earth,’ and hence partake of the imperfect, 
decaying and perishable qualities of all other productions 
of the ground. But the elevated and capacious powers of 
the mind, or soul, or spirit, which constitute the image of 
God within us,? we have every reason to believe, have 
come down froma more pure and perfect world—from a 
Fountain of infinite Intelligence and Goodness—and form 
the link which unites us toa higher and holier grade of 
beings. Let these striking distinctions between the origin, 
nature and office of mind, on the one hand, and of the 
body with its propensities, on the other, be fixed upon the 
attention of the reader, and kept in view, as we proceed in 
this investigation. And it should also be borne in remem- 
brance, that, strictly and properly speaking, the propensities 
of the body form no part or portion of the mind; although 
there is an intimate intercourse between them. ‘These 
propensities frequently suggest thoughts to the mind, and so 
also do outward surrounding objects. But this no more 
proves that the former are a constituent portion of the 
mind, than it does that the latter are a part of it. They 
both address the mind in a similar manner, but by different » 
mediums of communication—outward objects appealing to 
the mind through the sight and other senses, and the bodily 
propensities addressing it through an internal and perhaps 
more direct process. 

We are now prepared to lay down the proposition, that 
sin does not and cannot originate in, or proceed from, the 
mind, spirit, or soul?—that portion of our nature which is 
from above, and which constitutes the image of God. Let 
this proposition be candidly and deliberately weighed. Sin 
may summarily be defined as known and wilful wrong- 
doing. Now, what faculty or power does the mind possess, 
by which it can be the source of sin?) Examine critically 
the nature of its powers. Here is Reverence, a sentiment 
which prompts us to respect and venerate superior goodness 
and wisdom; the supreme object of its regard is the benign 
and blessed Father of our spirits. How can this be the 
cause of sin? And Benevolence, another sentiment of 
the mind—did it ever, or can it, prompt to a solitary deed of 


1 “ And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed 


into his nostrils the breath of life.” . Gen. 11. 7. 
IGEN. 1. 20. 3 T use these terms synonymously, 
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wickedness of any character? Reason, judgment, the fac- 
ulty of tracing out causes, of making comparisons, and 
drawing conclusions—how can the mind sin in the exercise 
of these powers? And thus we may enumerate all the ca- 
pabilities that properly constitute the mind, and I greatly 
err, or we search in vain for one that is the source of sin. 
The question, be it remembered, is not whether the powers 
of the human mind may not err in their operations—for the 
perfection of their manifestations depends upon the cultiva- 
tion they have received—but the inquiry is, Do they sin? do 
they prompt to known and wilful wrong-doing? How can 
they do so? how can Reverence urge its possessor to be 
irreverent? how can Benevolence prompt to cold indiffer- 
ence and selfishness? how can Reason knowingly be un- 
reasonable? or the power of judgment and comparison 
wilfully lead to improper and unfounded conclusions? 
This would seem to be as impossible, as for the sun to send 
down floods of darkness intermingled with its light. 

Does the reader inquire—If the mind, or soul, forms no 
portion of the source of wickedness, whence does it pro- 
ceed? I answer, it is very evident to me, that sin pro- 
ceeds—not necessarily, but incidentally—from the passions, 
propensities, appetites, and impulses, of the lower, the 
animal or bodily portion of our nature, as existing in this 
life. For our preservation and comfort, the Creator has 
endowed the human body with certain appetites and pro- 
pensities, placing them, as has been above suggested, under 
the guidance and control of the higher powers of the mind. 
When this control is properly exercised, the propensities 
fulfil their office, and yield the benefit designed. But when 
the appetites are allowed to obtain an ascendency over the 
mental and moral powers—when they seize and hold the 
reins of their own movements—they rush into excess, and 
become the source of the sin, and all the sin, that has 
poisoned human happiness, and blackened the annals of 
this world’s history. I desire this position to be thoroughly 
sifted by the reader, that he may point me to its fallacious 
grounds, if any it has. Let his mind run through the long 
catalogue of crimes, from the lightest to the darkest hue— 
from vaulting, unprincipled ambition, through every variety 
of shade, to the stealthy guilt of the midnight assassin—and 
direct me to one, that cannot be traced, more or less directly, 
to its source in the unnatural excitement, the uncontrolled 
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excesses of some one or more of the propensities of the body,-— 
to some passion or appetite entirely distinct from the high 
powers of the mind, or soul! Who cannot perceive that 
rage and revenge, and all the evils which flow from them, 
can be traced to the unnatural. and unbridled indulgence of 
a bodily propensity implanted within us for self-defence ? 
or, that theft and robbery, and every species of fraud and 
chicanery, are from the unlicensed promptings of an ineli- 
nation, bestowed by nature, to obtain supplies for the wants 
of the body ? But, who ever pointed to the dark array of 
human (or rather inhuman) crimes, and attributed them to 
the high powers of the mind, exclaiming, This proceeded 
from the promptings of goodness, that from benevolence ; 
this from the dictates of enlightened reason, that from sober 
matured judgment ? 

May I not with propriety proceed another step, and as- 
sert, not only that sin does not proceed from the mind, but 
that the mind or soul, so far as it is enlightened, never 
consents to wickedness? When uninstructed in regard to 
the nature and influences of a certain action, the mind, of 
course, is not competent to decide upon its character or 
determine whether it is right or wrong. Its assent to sin, 
under such circumstances, is unintentional and guiltless. 
But when the mind is clearly instructed in the principles of 
morality,—when it is fully prepared to decide whether a deed 
is proper or sinful, does it then ever give its consent to the 
sinful? Does the soul’s sense of justice ever consent to an 
act manifestly unjust ? does mercy, in any case, consent to 
cruelty ? or, the principle of integrity to falsehood? or, 
honesty to fraud? Never! Is it not evident, then, that the 
mind, in and of itself, is always opposed to the wickedness 
prompted by the unrestrained propensities? The decisions 
of the soul may be, and undoubtedly often are, disregarded 
and trampled upon, by the passions. When allowed to reign 
with undisputed sway, they overpower the dictates of mo- 
rality and even the decisions of judgment, and, unmindful of 
consequences, rush on to an unnatural and sinful gratifica- 
tion. But, amid all the uproar and turmoil which accom- 
pany the sinful predominance of the passions, the soul, 
whenever it can be heard, will be heard in tones of reproof 
and reprehension, condemning the whole series of wicked- 
ness, and calling for a return to nature’s paths of modera- 
tion and virtue ; thus demonstrating, that although, in these 
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’ circumstances, the mind is in bondage to the propensities, 
and its higher promptings are lost sight of, in the whirl of 
unbridled appetites, still it participates not in their wicked- 
ness, but retains the integrity of its purer nature. 

The views above advanced respecting the compound 
nature of man, and the distinction between the nature and 
influences of the spirit or mind and the animal propensities, 
seem to be fully corroborated by St. Paul, in the 7th chapter 
of his Epistle to the Romans. In that chapter he delineates 
the struggle for ascendency between the spiritual and the 
physical, the heavenly and the earthy, portions of humanity, 
showing the entire aversion of the former to the sinful 
excesses of the latter. With the permission of the reader, I 
will notice a few of the prominent passages in the chapter 
named, which appear to bear upon the subject before us.* 
“ Kor we know that the law is spiritual, [the principles of 
God’s law we know to be consonant with those high princi- 
ples of justice, integrity, goodness and benevolence, which 
characterize our spirits or minds,] but I am carnal, sold 
under sin,” [the elevated nature with which I am endowed, 
is connected with the infirmities, and subjected, in some 
degree, to the sinful excesses of the carnal, or earthy pro- 
pensities of the body.] This language corresponds with 
the words of the same Apostle in the succeeding chapter: 
“ For the creature was made subject to vanity, not willing- 
ly, but by reason of him who hath subjected the same in 
hope.” But to return to the chapter first named—* For 
that which I do, {under the uncontrolled promptings of my 
bodily propensities,] J allow not: [is not done by the con- 
sent of my spiritual nature:] for what I would, [when 
influenced by the dictates of the mind or spirit,] that do I 
not ; {that Iam prevented from doing, by the counter and 
often stronger influence of the propensities of the flesh ; 
but what I hate, [what my mind condemns and loathes, 
that do J,” [by the promptings of those passions which 
sometimes overwhelm the decisions of the mind.]..... 
“ Now then, it is no more J [the mind or the soul] that do 
a ; but sin [the unnatural promptings of the fleshly appe- 
tites] that dwelleth in me...... J find then a law, [such a 
bodily constitution,] that when I would do good, evil is 
present with me ; {when my higher, spiritual nature prompts 
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to good, the animal propensities often oppose a counteract- 
ing influence ;| for [delight in the law of God, after the 
inward man, [my moral and mental endowments, which 
constitute me a rational being, a child of God, approve and 
take pleasure in the benign principles of God’s holy law.] 
But I'see another law in my members [my propensities 
and appetites] warring against the law of my mind, [my 
higher nature, which is from above,| and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin, which is in my members.” In 
the Epistle to the Galatians, St. Paul also makes a striking 
distinction between the flesh and the spirit: “Now the 
works of the flesh are manifest, which are these, adultery, 
fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, 
hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, here- 
sies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such 
like: of the which I tell you before, as I have also told you 
in times past, that they which do such things shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God. But the fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance: against such there is no law.” 
There is a vein of deep philosophy and sound sense, in 
the views of the Apostle, as expressed in the above quota- 
tions; and they are fully corroborated by the experience of 
the world. ‘There is no individual, whatever may be his 
character, who does not approve of the principles of God’s 
law, abstractly considered, so far as he understands them ; 
neither is there one who does not disapprove of the princi- 
ples of wickedness, considered in the same abstract manner, 
to the same extent that he comprehends their nature and 
influence. Where is the man to be found, who will con- 
tend that the principles of truth, equity, honesty, and good- 
ness, are not perfectly correct, in and of themselves? And 
it is only when mankind are tnenlightened in regard to the 
true influences of certain actions, or when the convictions 
of the mind are borne down and overwhelmed by the head- 
long impulses of unrestrained propensities, that they become 
guilty of sinful deeds. The construction I have given to 
St. Paul’s language, as well as my views respecting the 
wide distinction between the mind and the bodily propensi- 
ties, as sources of human actions, receives the support of 
several eminent commentators. Dr. Taylor, in commenting 
upon Rom. vii. 15, remarks—‘ From ver. 7 to this one, the 
Apostle denotes the Jews in the flesh, by a single J; but 
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here he divides that I into two J’s, or figurative persons ; 
representing two different and opposite principles which 
were in him. The one J, or principle, assents to the law 
that it is good ; and wills and chooses what the other does 
not practise, ver. 16. This principle he expressly tells us, 
ver. 22, is the inward man, the law of the mind, ver. 23; 
the mind or rational faculty, ver. 25...... The other J, or 
principle, transgresses the law, ver. 23, and does those 
things which the former principle allows not. ‘This princi- 
ple, he expressly tells us, ver. 18, is the flesh, the law in the 
members, or sensual appetites, ver. 23 ; and he concludes, in 
the last verse, that these two principles were opposite to 
each other ; therefore it is evident that those two principles, 
residing and counteracting each other in the same person, 
are reason and lust, or sin that dwelleth in us. And it is 
very easy to distinguish these two J’s, or principles, in 
~ every part of this elegant description of iniquity domineer 
ing over the light and remonstrances of reason.” I am 
happy to be able to add the convictions of the powerful 
mind of Locke, upon this subject. He remarks as follows: 
“This is evident, that St. Paul supposes two principles in 
every man, which draw him different ways; the one he 
calls flesh, the other spirit. These, though there be other 
appellations given them, are the most common and usual 
names given them in the New Testament. By flesh is 
meant all those vicious and irregular appetites, inclinations 
and habitudes, whereby a man is turned from his obedi- 
ence to that eternal law of right, the observance whereof 
God always requires and is pleased with. This is very 
properly called flesh; this bodily state being the source 
from which all our deviations from the straight rule of 
rectitude, do, for the most part, take their rise, or do ulti- 
mately terminate in. On the other side, spiri¢ is the part 
of man which is endowed with light from God, to know 
and see what is righteous, just and good, and which, being 
consulted and hearkened to, is always ready to direct and 
prompt us to that which is good. 'The flesh, then, in the 
gospel language, is that principle which inclines men to ill. 
The spirit, that principle which dictates what is right, and 
inclines to good.” 'The contradictory incentives which 
spring from the propensities of the flesh, and the higher 
principles of the mind, led the ancients to suppose that man 
has two souls. Xenophon describes Araspes as thus ad- 
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| 
dressing Cyrus: “O Cyrus, I am convinced that I have 
two souls: if I have but one soul, it would not, at the same 
time, pant after vice and virtue—wish and abhor the 
same thing. It is certain, therefore, that we have two 
souls; when the good soul rules, I undertake noble and 
virtuous actions; but when the bad soul predominates, I 
am constrained to do evil.” 


I have thus laid before the reader some of the evidence 
which goes to support the proposition, not only that the 
promptings to sin, which lead men astray, do not proceed 
from the mind or soul, but that the latter, so far as it is 
enlightened, does not approve of, or participate in, wicked- 
ness. But, before proceeding to examine the question as to 
the duration of sin, we must determine another inquiry 
which has the most important bearing upon it, viz. Will 
these bodies of flesh and blood, with their present passions 
and propensities, exist beyond the grave? will mankind, 
in that world of purity and bliss to which the Christian 
aspires, be clothed in these earthy tabernacles? We have 
no satisfactory manner of deciding this question, but by a 
direct appeal to the revealed word of God. ‘There is no 
question in theology, that to my mind is more clearly and 
fully determined by revelation, than that the bodies we now 
inhabit will, at death, moulder back to the original elements 
from which they came, and that the spirit, soul, or mind, 
when elevated to a higher world, will be re-clothed with a 
body free from all the imperfections of this animal system. 
This position is strongly implied in the words of St. Paul: 
« Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” It 
is most clearly supported in the declaration of the Saviour, 
that in the resurrection-state, mankind become “as the 
angels of God in heaven.” St. Paul most plainly asserts and 
defends the doctrine that our present bodies must perish in 
the earth, and that mankind in the next life will be re- 
clothed in bodies far more perfect and glorious. This is 
evidently his meaning in the following language: “ For we 
know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle [this body] 
were dissolved, we have a building of God, a house [a body} 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. Jor in this 
[body] we groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with 
our house [body] which is from heaven.”* In the 15th 
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chapter of his 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, the same apos- 
tle goes into a long detail, showing the remarkable change 
wrought upon mankind by the resurrection. He directs 
our attention, as an illustration, to the wheat, sown in the 
earth. 'The body of the kernel perishes—is resolved back 
to its primitive elements; but from its germ there springs 
forth a new body, clothed with the beauty and vigor of 
youth. So when the human body dies, he instructs us that 
it must dissolve and return to its original earthy elements ; 
but the germ, i. e. the mind or spirit, shall be clothed upon, 
in the resurrection, by another body, directly the reverse in 
every important particular, of that which we now possess. 
And he minutely states the distinction between them, de- 
claring that our present bodies are corruptible, dishonored, 
weak, and natural or earthy, but that, in the resurrection, 
bodies shall be given us that will be incorruptible, glorious, 
powerful, and spiritual! He exclaims, in the most positive 
and forcible manner, “ Now this I say, brethren, that flesh 
and blood [this body] cannot inherit the kingdom of God; 
neither doth corruption inherit incorruption. Behold, I 
show you a mystery: we shall not all sleep, but we shall 
all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at 
the last trump ; (for the trumpet shall sound ;) and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For 
this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal 
must put on immortality.” And in perfect accordance with 
these declarations of the apostle, are the words of the wise 
man: “'Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was; 
and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” This 
declaration is in conformity to the great law of nature. All 
the vegetable productions of the earth, after continuing their 
allotted time in an organized existence, moulder back to 
the soil whence they sprang; the waters, after fulfilling 
their office of refreshing and invigorating the ground, run 
back to the fountain whence they originally flowed. In 
like manner, when death destroys the vital functions of the 
human constitution, the constituent portions, of which it is 
composed, return to their primitive sources—the earthy to 
the earth, the spirit to the Great Spirit who bestowed it. 
These scripture testimonies support, with peculiar power, 
the position that our present body will not be united to the 
‘spirit beyond the tomb, and that, after death, the former can 
have no connexion with, or influence over, the latter. 
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We are now prepared to answer, in a few words, the 
question as to the duration of sin. We have seen that all 
the sin that mankind commit, proceeds from the unnatural 
activity, the unrestrained indulgence, of the propensities and 
appetites pertaining to the flesh and blood of which our 
bodies are composed ; and that the soul or mind, properly 
speaking, never is the source of iniquity, and, so far as it is 
enlightened, never consents to it. Now, if the body, with 
all its appetites and propensities, perishes in its mother 
earth, as the Scriptures emphatically declare, is it not very 
evident that sin cannot exist beyond the death of this body 
and the extinction of its lusts? How can sin continue in 
a state disconnected from the propensities of the body ? 
Whence will it proceed ? what will perpetuate its existence ? 
Can the stream continue to flow after the fountain has be- 
come dry? Can sin continue in being, after the annihila- 
tion of those passions which are its sole and only source? 
The apostle prayed to be delivered “from the body of this 
death ”°—from the influence of those propensities which 
brought him “ into captivity to the law of sin;” but if he 
was still to continue subject to “the law of sin,” after this 
change was wrought through death, with what propriety 
could he exclaim—“TI thank God, through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord?” We have the language of divine inspiration 
in evidence that the animal, earthy portion of our nature, 
from which sin proceeds, exists not beyond this world; 
while those elevated and noble faculties which compose the 
moral and intellectual creature, will be transferred to a 
higher and more perfect state of being, and will be re- 
clothed with an incorruptible, glorious and spiritual body. 
If it can be proved, or rationally inferred, that such bodies 
will possess any passions or propensities that will prompt 
to wickedness, then we may suppose that men—yea, that 
all mankind—wvill be exposed to sinfulness and its wretched 
consequences, in the future life. But, ifno such fact can be 
proved, or such inference reasonably drawn, (as most assur- 
edly there cannot)—then every consistent mind, it would 
seem, must arrive at the conclusion, that the human race, 
when ushered into a new existence by the resurrection, will 
be entirely exempted from the power and influence of sin! 

The- process of freeing man from the influence of evil 
propensities, would not, on due reflection, appear to be so 
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difficult to a wise God, as many seem to imagine. Were 
the power given us to modify the nature of a very wicked 
individual, precisely as we should choose, could we not, 
even with our imperfect wisdom, deliver him from all sinful 
promptings 2? Suppose we should strike from his nature all 
love of wealth, all desire to possess earthly riches—what 
could then possibly induce him to be fraudulent and dis- 
honest? When we proceeded to take from him those 
propensities, the abuse of which, lead to anger, jealousy, 
cruelty, the love of blood-shed and carnage, what would 
then remain to induce him into those sinful courses? Thus, 
were we to continue extracting from his constitution, one 
by one, every individual propensity that can prompt to any 
species of wickedness, who does not perceive that we soon 
should place our subject beyond the reach and influence 
of sin? It would be precisely as unnatural for him to 
commit a wicked deed when these bodily propensities were 
taken from him, as for an effect to exist without acause. And 
we have no reason to believe that the powers and capabili- 
ties of his mind or spirit would be impaired, in the least 
degree, by this purifying process. Would he not still pos- 
sess all his mental and moral faculties entire ? would he not 
still have the exercise of reason, and the power of judging ? 
would he not still be capable of cherishing the emotions of 
reverence, love, benevolence, kindness, and, indeed, all the 
characteristics of his elevated nature ? and would he not be 
likely to be influenced vastly more by those feelings, than 
when liable to be swayed by emotions of a counter charac- 
ter? The work we have supposed we could perform had 
we power, the Scriptures authorize us to believe will be 
accomplished through Jesus Christ, by that wise and good 
Being, who has the power! 'This is the great work to be 
completed in the resurrection. All those propensities that 
can lead to sin, will disappear in their original dust, and the 
soul, clothed anew with the spotless, glorious robes of im- 
mortality, and with all its capabilities fitted for improvement, 
will soar away to a brighter, happier and more perfect 
world! 

In that pure and blissful state, surrounded by congenial 
spirits, and blessed with every facility for the acquisition of 
all desirable knowledge, how inconceivably rapid must be 
the improvement of the spirit, in truth, in holiness and love! 
In this life, the connexion of the mind with the imperfec- 
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tions of the body, clogs its movements, retards its progress, 
and disables it from gratifying its aspirations after higher 
and nobler things. Its attention is distracted from these 
subjects by being compelled to devise ways and means to 
supply the wants of the body. Here the soul is often held 
in degrading servitude by the passions of the body, and, 
however unwillingly, is forced into their service. Here the 
benevolence and kindness, the goodness and love, which, 
in a greater or less degree, is garnered up in every soul 
the Creator has formed, are very frequently counteracted 
in their promptings, and weighed down and covered over, 
by the cold selfishness, the hardened insensibility, and wick- 
edness, generated by an uncontrolled sway of the low 
propensities. But, at the resurrection, the spirit or mind, 
the intellectual and moral portion of our nature, will be 
emancipated from its connexion with bodily wants and 
infirmities—will come out from beneath the mass of earthy 
propensities, and, leaving them all to slumber in the grave, 
will take its flight to the light, and glory, and perfection of 
heaven! There it will no longer be chained to a frail, 
sinful and dying body—it will no longer be compelled to 
listen to the suggestions of unholy passions; but, clothed in 
immortal and incorruptible habiliments, and endowed with 
capabilities congenial to, and commensurate with, its own 
high nature, it will enter upon an onward and upward, a 
wide and still widening career of improvement, the termi- 
nation of which, cannot be conceived! Happy prospect ! 
glorious destiny! “Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all 
that is within me, bless his holy name. Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, and forget not all his benefits.” Reader, let us 
allow a sense of the high and holy destiny reserved for us, 
to exercise its legitimate influence over us, and induce us 
to give the unreserved direction and control of our conduct, 
through life, to those elevated powers of our nature, that 
are destined to dwell forever in the presence of our Father 
in heaven ! J. M. A. 
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Art. XXIX. 


Unquenchable Fire. 


—but he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire. Matt. iii. 12. 
oy } —but the chaff he will burn with fire unquenchable. Luke ii. 17. 


2,—into the fire that never shall be quenched; where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched. Mark ix. 43, 44; repeated, ver. 49, 46. 


Tar all our readers may see the bearing of the illustra- 
tions we are about to introduce, we must first mention two 
things : ; 

1. That the Greek adjective, translated wnquenchable, in 
the texts marked 1. is asbestos, (do8eoroc,) from the verb 
sbennumi, (oBéwvu.) Thus, unquenchable fire, or, fire un- 
quenchable, is tg éaBeoror, 

2. That the text marked 2. and quoted from Mark, 
(where it is repeated verbatim,) should have been translated 
not “into the fire that never shall be quenched,” but—into 
the fire that is unquenchable, (sis 70 avo TO &aBeotov,) where 
their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched,” (ot 
oBévyuta.) ‘The phrase “ ever shall be quenched,” in our 
translation, does not answer to the original. It was simply 
a fire éofsotos, or unquenchable, as in the former texts. 


Now, it is agreed by all, that the wsage of words, deter- 
mines their meaning. What, then, was the Greek usage 
of this adjective éoSeoros, when connected with the subject 
of fire or flame? We cannot, indeed, say with certainty, 
that it was never used to signify that the flame was eternal; 
but there certainly was a common usage of the word, by 
Greek writers, in which it was applied to temporal fires, 
meaning sometimes only continwal, and at other times de- 
noting simply that the flame was not suffered to go out, for 
the time being, but without any reference whatsoever to its 
duration. ‘This will be seen by the following examples; 
for one of which I am indebted to a writer in the Trumpet, 
and for two others to Schleusner. 

Josephus, (A. D. 80,) speaking of a certain festival among 
the Jews, says, “ it was the custom for every one to bring 
wood for the altar, that there might never be a want of fuel 
for the fire, for i¢ continued always unquenchable, (Sucudrer 
yk dofscroy &et;”)—though the fire had actually ceased 
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when he wrote, and the altar itself had been destroyed with 
the temple. (Jewish War, B. ii. ch. xvii. 6. 

Strabo, (A. D. 70,) speaking of the Parthenon at Athens, 
says, “in which [temple,] was the ineztinguishable lamp,” 
6 éoBeoros Abxvos ;) meaning the lamp that was kept con- 
tinually burning. (Lib. ix. p. 606.) 

Plutarch (A. D. 110,) mentions the places “in Greece, 
where is a fire unquenchable, (dr0v nig topeoroy iotw,) as 
at Delphi and Athens;” meaning the sacred fire of the 
temples, which he says, in the very next sentence, had 
sometimes gone out. (Plut. in Numa. p. 262. Edit. Reiske, 
Lips. 1774.) 

Eusebius, (A. D. 325,) describing the martyrdom of 
Cronon and Julian at Alexandria, says that “they were 
carried on camels throughout the whole city, and in this 
elevated position were scourged, and at last consumed in 
unquenchable fire, (coféoro xvgi,”)—though the fire burned, 
of course, but for a very short time. (Huseb. Eccl. Hist. 
Lib. vi. cap. 41.) 


Such is the sense in which the word is sometimes, (I 
think commonly,) used by the ancient Greek writers ; and 
it appears to have a similar meaning in the texts at the head 
of this article. In the passage quoted from Mark, there is 
express allusion to the fire in the valley of Hinnom ; and 
in the other two passages, the idea is probably drawn from 
the same source. HinBeys 


Art. XXX. 


Divine Government. 


God reigns by equal laws over matter and mind.—The righteous and the 
wicked.—Their conditions—The righteous infringe some laws, and are 
punished.—The wicked obey some, and are rewarded.—God’s ways are 
equal.—Difficulty in deciding correctly on the conduct of others.—An 
objection.—Conclusion, 


Gop is everywhere set forth as the righteous governor 
among the nations. All his ways are just and equal. By 
pure and perfect laws he exercises a constant supervision 
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over all beings and things he has created. From the arch- 
angel that “ adores and burns,” down through the various 
gradation of animal life to the smallest insect or animalcule, 
far beyond the reach of the most powerful microscope ; or, 
still farther on, through vegetable life and organized matter, 
to the smallest particle of dust which occupies a place “in 
the creation, God’s presence and government, his wisdom 
and goodness, are clearly manifest ; so much so, that even 
where his existence is unknown or denied, his laws are 
acknowledged to exert a superintending and resistless in- 
fluence. All admit—for the demonstration is alike obvious 
to all—that a code of Jaws, or principles, is in operation, 
which continually gives direction to causes and means in 
the production of ends. These have been denominated the 
laws of nature.. We regard them as the laws of God. In 
either case, the same idea is in the mind, and the same fact 
is intended to be conveyed. The only difference is, one 
attributes their establishment and maintenance to an intelli- 
gent Being, while the other makes them self-existent. Both 
own them to be eternal, immutable and irresistible. But 
one contends that they act independently and of necessity : 
the other, that they are directed by, or rather are the direc- 
tion of, a supreme Intelligence. The former submits to 
them as to a blind Fatality; the latter, as to the regulations 
of a wise and merciful Protector and Father. , 

In physical nature, every theist admits the supervision of 
a governing Power, whose laws are distinctly marked in 
the order and beauty of creation—in the star-spangled 
heavens, and the variegated earth; in the blooming spring 
and the yellow harvest of autumn; in the genial warmth 
of summer and the cheerless blasts of winter ; in the zephyrs 
of morning and the hollow moanings of the midnight 
storm ; in the merry notes of forest songsters and the loud 
crash of the pealing thunder; in the purling ripple, the 
foaming cataract, and broad blue waters of the heaving 
ocean ; in everything are traced the footsteps of a Divin- 
ity—the direction of an Almighty hand is clearly seen. 
And were we to descend to particulars, the existence and 
influence of the same undeviating laws would be acknowl- 
edged equally perfect, pure, and energetic. Every branch 
of physical science will be found to develope a code of laws 
wisely adapted to the department to which it applies, from 
which there can be no departure without disturbance, but 
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which must be carefully observed and strictly obeyed to 
produce harmony and peace ; and the whole governed by a 
still higher code, and so on, up to the great Lawgiver him- 
self. Deity is everywhere present, in the operation of these 
laws, to guide and govern, to regulate and bless the whole. 
Angels in heaven, men on the earth, birds in the air, fish in 
the sea, trees in the wood, minerals under ground ; yea, the 
smallest insect, plant, or particle of matter we tread beneath 
our feet, are subject to, and regulated, at all times and in all 
places, by his wise and gracious care. What a sublime 
thought! and yet how full of consolation! Forth rolled 
our world and all systems of worlds, at his divine command, 
directed by his infinite wisdom, and controlled by his 
almighty power. He said, “ Let there be light, and there 
was light.” The sun, the moon, and all the host of heaven 
took their stand in the firmament, and began to wheel on 
through their never-changing orbits, maintaining with the 
most perfect exactness their exalted career. He said, “ Let 
us make man;” and up sprang man from the dust of the 
earth, into human form, and, receiving the inspiration of 
mind, moved in the likeness of his Creator. God rides on 
the whirlwind and directs the storm. He governs the desti- 
nies of men and nations. At his command a nation rises, a 
sparrow falls, and thrones and empires crumble into dust. 
The very hairs of our heads are all numbered. No object 
is beneath his notice, no creature too mean to receive his 
care. He governs universal nature by his pure spirit, which 


“‘ Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart, 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns : 

To him no high, no low, no great, no small,— 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all.” 


But we must not linger in this view of our subject. The 
ground here assumed is not new. It is so plain and incon- 
trovertible that philosophers of other times have believed 
and defended these principles. They have long since 
passed into an axiom which is regarded as self-evident, 
namely, that every effect must have an efficient cause, and 
every cause an effect; and, what is equally plain, that like 

39 
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causes will produce like effects. To the operation of these 
laws, which theists denominate the laws of the Creator, 
every phenomenon in physical nature may be traced, and 
by their influence must be governed. 


Let us now take another view of our subject, and in- 
quire into the operation of the divine laws which rule in 
the empire of mind, and as particularly developed in the 
regulation of human conduct. But let us not forget to 
take along with us the exalted views of Deity, as formed 
from a careful review of his government over the physical 
universe; for “to us there is but one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things ;”1 and he is the God that made the 
heavens and the earth and the sea, and all that is in them; 
and beside him there is no God. By the same perfect laws 
he “rules in the armies of heaven and among the inhabit- 
ants of the earth.” He “has made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” He has 
appointed the times and the seasons, and set the bounds of 
their habitations. He makes the earth to bring forth its 
increase—grass for cattle, and herbs for the service of man. 
And in the provisions of his grace, he has given us the true 
bread from heaven, whereof if a man eat he shall not die, 
and the living water, of which if he drink he shall thirst 
no more. In this department of his government, which 
regards the condition of moral agents, we shall see the 
operation of laws equally perfect, which are regulated by 
the ever-abiding presence of the same controlling Power 
which pervades the material universe, yet directed to still 
higher and nobler ends. 

It will not do, I apprehend, to admit, as all do, that God 
is ever present to enforce his laws with the most exact 
precision, in the natural world, bestowing the advantages 
of obedience and inflicting the inevitable results of trans- 
gression upon every subject of his government,—and then 
contend that he has left uncontrolled the present condition 
of his moral creatures, so that the consequences of obedi- 
ence and disobedience to the moral laws, are wholly disre- 
garded in the present life; or, what is still worse, that the 
nature of things is so changed that present good is the 
immediate effect of transgression, and trial and suffering of 
obedience. Yet, strange though it may appear, such opin- 
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ions have obtained in the world and been strenuously advo- 
cated, not by heathen philosophers only, but by Christian 
ministers, in the nineteenth century, and in Protestant 
countries. If such opinions form a bad philosophy, they 
constitute a much worse religion. They would make God 
a righteous judge in matters of the least importance, and in 
other affairs, a careless or indifferent observer. The famed 
hypothesis of a future general judgment, and the argument 
founded upon it in favor of a future world in which to rec- 
tify the mistakes of the present, is a bold reflection upon 
the purity of God’s character, and the equity of his govern- 
ment; and more especially, when we bear in mind that 
the ills and errors which he has permitted to abound here, 
are to be requited hereafter with the bitter curse of an end- 
less existence in wo and wretchedness “ past all remead.” 
We find it impossible to reconcile such views with the ac- 
knowledged justice and equal administration of the divine 
Being, as exhibited in the constant superintendence which he 
exercises over the temporal condition of all his creatures. 
Man alone, the highest and noblest of his works, next akin 
to angels, and bearing the moral image of his Creator, 
forms, in the minds of these speculatists, the only exception 
to the perfection and glory of his government; and he 
shall be a monument to the everlasting dishonor of God, 
and the cause of unceasing misery to himself—the only 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable being throughout the cre- 
ation of God! 'To what extravagance and folly, not to say 
blasphemy, has not the wisdom of this world driven its 
deluded votaries ! 

Heathen philosophers had advanced, long before the 
coming of the Saviour, farther than those divines who 
advocate the doctrine we are considering. Socrates be- 
lieved that ‘virtue consisted in obedience to the supreme 
will of God, which is to be learned from the fitness of 
things,” and was the only source of true happiness. And 
his faithful disciple and eulogist, Xenophon, says of him, 
‘‘he was the best and, therefore, the happiest of men.” 
That virtue is the only source of substantial enjoyment, 
and vice equally the direct road to misery, is alike the dic- 
tate of enlightened reason, sound philosophy, true religion, 
and universal experience. And yet it is contended by some 
theologians, with all the dogmatism of the schoolmen, that 
in the present administration of the divine government, 
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the ancient allegation of a sinful and wretched people 
against the rectitude of Jehovah’s administration, 1s correct, 
and that the “way of the Lord is not equal.” * 


That. we may be able to understand the great importance 

of our subject, and the full bearing which it has upon the 
character of God and the condition of mankind, let us 
remove as far as possible the vail which has obscured it. 
We will make a candid statement of the leading arguments 
in favor of the present inequality of the “way of the 
Lord,” in the government of moral agencies, and duly 
weigh them ; all the while endeavoring to ascertain the true 
extent and operation of that government, according to the 
clearest and most irrefragable mony. 
’ We will admit, for the p 1 that is asked with 
regard to the distinction of “righteous and wicked,”—that, 
instead of attaching to opposite traits of character in the 
same individual, it applies to different individuals of differ- 
ent characters. Now, the ground assumed in favor of the 
present inequality of “the way of the Lord,” is the same 
as that long since adopted by the mistaken poet of Israel, 
who was “envious at the foolish when he saw the prosper- 
ity of the wicked.” The wicked, say they, “are not in 
trouble as other men; pride encompasseth them about as a 
chain; violence covereth them as a garment; their eyes 
stand out with fatness; they have more than heart can 
wish. Behold, these are the ungodly that prosper in the 
world; they increase in riches.”* While, on the other 
hand, the righteous are “plagued all the day long; and 
chastened every morning.” ‘They are perplexed, deceived, 
and abused; their property taken from them by fraud or 
calamity, their health destroyed, their friends estranged, 
their families diseased ; and they left to say, they “have 
cleansed their hearts in vain, and washed their hands in 
innocency ;” or, to raise the more bitter ery of Job and 
Jeremiah, and curse their own existence. Who will con- 
tend, ask they, in force of facts so distinctly seen, that “the 
way of the Lord is equal.” 

We shall not meet this question on the tenable ground 
usually adopted, which it would seem was sufficiently con- 

__. elusive to convince every mind, but shall branch out into 
“He a more unfrequented path, hoping to convince those who 
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refuse conviction on the other method. It is a sufficient 
refutation of the Psalmist’s ground to know that. the good 
things he supposed the wicked to enjoy, were not the natu- 
ral products of wickedness, for such can never be, until 
Heaven’s laws are changed, and like cease to produce like. 
His complaint was predicated on the mistaken notion that 
they were in possession of favors which did not belong to 
them, but which are the exclusive privileges of the virtuous 
only—a mistake into which the overmuch righteous very 
frequently fall. Such a sentiment is a virtual denial of the 
plain truth, distinctly set forth in revelation, and attested 
by general experience, that “the Lord reigneth,”* who 
“searches the heart, and tries the reins even to give every 
man according to his ways, according to the fruit of his 
doings.” > Let it also be remembered that David is but 
describing, in this Psalm, what were his thoughts upon. this 
subject when he was so foolish and ignorant, that he was 
as a beast before God; but when he visited the sanctuary 
of truth and knowledge, he refrained from “ speaking thus, 
lest he should offend against the generation of the just.” 
Let the reader carefully peruse that psalm, and if he does 
not abandon the mistaken ground that the wicked are hap- 
pier than the righteous, his mental faculties must be obtuse 
indeed. We hope, ere we dismiss this subject, by fair argu- 
ment, drawn from facts with which all must be familiar, to 
convince the most prejudiced, who will be candid enough 
to give us a hearing, that the government of God over his 
creatures is perfectly just and equal. 

Here let me recall a hint already given, that each depart- 
ment of the divine government has a code of laws peculiar 
to itself; as in human enactments the laws differ according 
to the subjects of legislation. ‘There are laws respecting 
real and personal property, crimes and misdemeanors, civil 
and. martial, each of which is alike wise, necessary, and 
benevolent, and adapted to its peculiar object. 'The in- 
fringement of one law does not lay the culprit liable to a pros- 
ecution under another, nor does the obedience of one save 
him from the punishment inflicted for the transgression of 
another. The man who steals is not to be condemned for 
murder ; nor the man who fails to pay an honest debt, for 
theft; nor one who defrauds his neighbor in a bargain, fo 
high treason against the state ; nor one who assaults another 
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in a quarrel, for piracy on the high seas. Each law is 
designed to operate in its own peculiar sphere. So in the 
government of God; laws are enacted for the physical, 
moral and social condition of man, which apply with the 
most admirable adaptation to his capacity and wants. And, 
as in the other case, the infringement of one law rendered 
the transgressor obnoxious to the penalty affixed to that 
law,—so, precisely, in the execution of divine laws. For 
example, the law regulating health, requires a sufficiency of 
_ simple nourishing food, action, exercise in the open alr, 
personal cleanliness, early rising, strict temperance, cheer- 
fulness of mind, etc. ; any neglect of which is an approxi- 
mation to disease and suffering. The law regarding prop- 
erty, requires active industry in acquiring, prudence and 
economy in using, with a correct knowledge of the relative 
value of things. The same may be said of every other 
department of human experience. 

Again ; the laws of God which operate in the control of 
mind and its affections, are equally perfect and universal in 
their application. As the intellect of man constitutes his 
highest elevation above the rest of the world, and proves his 
affinity to the great Parent Mind, forming the chief source 
of his happiness or misery, we might naturally expect a kind 
Father would not leave its wants unprovided for, but that 
he would, in every needful way, suit out for him such pro- 
visions as his moral necessities should require. And so we 
find it. God, who is a spirit, has, in his gracious condescen- 
sion, meted out blessings correspondent to man’s moral 
wants, and given him laws for domestic and social life, 
which demand his most devoted attention. Yet, as man is 
possessed of both a body and a mind, the former in common 
with animals, the latter as a being of superior origin and 
destination—a child of God, an heir of immortality—his 
attention should be directed to both, giving preference to 
that which is superior, but not to the neglect of the former ; 
inasmuch as both admirably unite and harmonize in their 
influence upon each other. True happiness is alone to be 
found in the right employment of both. It is impossible for 
the mind to be at rest if the body is diseased; and the body 
will inevitably sympathize in the afflictions of the mind. 
Who has not seen the bright and buoyant spirit of the 

_ young man broken down by the excruciating tortures of a 
protracted disease? Who has not seen the fresh bloom- 
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ing countenance of the fair maiden fade away like the hues 
of evening, and her gentle figure bend beneath the weight 
of accumulated sorrows and disappointments, wasting like 
the blighted flowers, and sinking into an untimely grave ? 
The highest point of perfection attainable on earth, is a 
clear knowledge of the divine laws, as they operate in the 
regulation of matter and mind, and supply our physical and 
moral wants, teaching our personal and relative duties,— 
duties which we owe to God, to mankind, to ourselves, and 
to all inferior creatures. 'T'o obey them strictly is to keep 
the commandments, and learn the great aim and end of 
human existence. It is to know and to do all that is re- 
quired of us under every circumstance. It prepares us to 
enjoy the richest blessings indulgent Heaven can bestow. 


That these principles accord with the general tenor of 
the holy Scriptures and the soundest philosophy, all must 
admit ; and, what is an additional recommendation, they are 
consistent with themselves. Their application to human 
conduct and condition is abundantly simple and extensively 
useful. But we have not time,in the present article, to 
arrange and apply themas far as we had desired, or to ex- 
hibit their effects, and set them home upon the reader’s 
understanding. Yet. we shall presume so far upon his 
indulgence as may be necessary to answer the objection 
which is urged, not against us, but against the purity and 
equality of God’s government, as already stated. Let it be 
borne in mind that the only notion we can form of justice, 
and equality in God must accord with the ideas of justice 
and equality as he has implanted them in our minds, It is 
impossible for us to conceive of them in any other light. 
Love, truth, and mercy in God, must resemble those princi- 
ples inus. They may be infinitely superior. ‘They cannot 
be different. 


We have admitted the distinction contended for between 
the righteous and the wicked, as applied to persons. And, 
if it be desired, we will now admit that the righteous, as 
they are called, do often suffer as much in worldly losses and 
disappointments as the wicked, and even more ; that their 
crops, instead of being more abundant, are often less; that _ 
in worldly matters they are less successful, enduring more — 
sickness, and receiving less of the temporal enjoyments of 
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life. Suppose even this to be the case, stil] we believe and 
shall contend, in strict accordance with the doctrine already 
advanced, that in all this, God’s ways are{perfectly equal and 
just. Here let it be remembered, that every effect must 
have a cause, and like effects must have like causes to pro- 
duce them; and also that obedience to one law will not 
satisfy for the transgression of another. The thief who 
stole and gave to the needy, is nevertheless a thief. He has 
transgressed a law of honesty in taking without leave the 
property of another, and for this he must be punished, 
though his benevolence may somewhat extenuate his crime 
and ameliorate the punishment. The man who carelessly 
puts out his eyes, may hear and enjoy the sweets of har- 
mony as truly as before, except so far as hearing sympa- 
thizes with sight. The man who defrauds his neighbor, 
may love his own wife and children as affectionately as 
before, save perhaps that the current of his affections may 
be somewhat disturbed by reflections upon his guilt. The 
inebriate may retain his honesty and benevolence, except 
so far as the whole faculties of his mind become paralyzed 
by his criminal habits. The reader can at his leisure 
pursue an idea so obviously correct, and apply it to all the 
conduct of men. 


Let us now inquire into the true condition, the whole 
character, of this righteous man who rails at the present 
administration of God’s government, and accuses him of 
inequality in the dispensation of his favors ; of doing better 
by the wicked, the ungrateful, the criminal, than by the 
virtuous, the benevolent, the good ; and who is looking for 
a change in the divine Executive, when virtue shall no 
longer produce misery, nor transgression happiness ; when 
the whole face of things shall be changed, and infinite 
consequences prove the changeless results of finite causes, 
the righteous be paid with endless felicity for temporal 
obedience, and the wicked punished with unlimited “deep 
damnation” for limited transgression, Let us proceed with 
great caution, and candor, in a case so vastly important, 
yet so little understood. 

We will allow that this righteous man loves God and his 
neighbor; that he prays often and fervently; that he 
adopts the creed and joins the church; that he is punctual 
at every religious meeting on the Sabbath, week days, and 
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evenings, fair weather and rainy, and is devout during all 
the exercises ; that partial sickness will not deter him from 
these duties ; that he is liberal in the benevolent operations 
of the day, and gives toa fault; that he does all in his 
power to make proselytes to religion as he understands it, 
and save souls from the wrath of their Father.in heaven. 
Admit all this, and whatever else may be asked of like 
character, appertaining to this mode of righteousness; and 
then permit us to inquire, Of what does does he complain ? 
Does God refuse to hear his prayers? to remember his 
goodness? Does he refuse to give him the peace and hopes 
of the gospel to fill his soul with joy unspeakable? ITs all 
his religion a trouble to him—a source of misery? 'Then, 
indeed, his case is to be deplored, and his sufferings should 
receive commiseration even from the wicked. But is such 
the fact? Or, rather, is not the reverse his true condition ? 
Is he not happy in his sphere, according to his capacity 
for enjoyment? Is not God amply just, and even merciful 
and gracious, affording him more than he had any right to 
claim on the score of merit? Where, then, is the inequality 
in the “way of the Lord?” Why, it may be said, his 
health is failing ; his family is sick; his pious wife is dead ; 
his property is reduced; the wicked have defrauded him; 
all his temporal affairs are in a deplorable condition ; he is 
disconsolate and unhappy. Still he is good and pions, 
maintaining like the “patientest man,” his integrity invio- 
late. Grant all this, and then we ask, bearing in mind the 
irrefutable principles already advanced,— Will his obedience 
to the laws regulating worship, doctrine, benevolence, &c. 
supply the neglect of duties equally binding, in relation to 
the husbandry of his farm, the preservation of his health, 
the management of his finances’ Has he never infringed 
the laws instituted by the Creator for the production of the 
very blessings for the loss of which he is now complaining ? 
Has he never exposed himself to the cold, damp night-air, 
after having been in the warm conference-room ; to irregu- 
larity in his meals ; never taken unwholesome food, or over 
exercised? Has he never neglected to prepare his soil and 
plant and cultivate his lands in due season, in accordance 
with the law “in such case made and provided?” Has he 
never failed to inform himself in relation to the true value 
of property, and the equal rights and privileges prescribed 
in barter-trade, so as cautiously to avoid the deceptions of 
40 
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the swindler? Has he not thus been defrauded of his 
honest earnings? We shall find, I apprehend, that he has 
observed but a small portion of the laws of Deity, necessary 
to the perfection of his government in the equal distribution 
of his favors—laws which never deviate; and that he is” 
only experiencing the very consequences of the causes he 
himself set in motion; so that God’s ways, in his case, are 
beyond controversy perfectly equal. He could not reason- 
ably expect that going to meeting would plant his grain, 
that prayer and praise would till his soil, that joining the 
church would harvest his crops, that exhorting from house 
to house would keep his shop, or preserve his health. The 
“way of the Lord” is still perfect and equal. He says, 
“ Six days shall work be done, but on the seventh day there 
shall be to you an holy day, a sabbath of rest to the Lord.” ® 
And this good man should have taken yet another lesson in 
goodness, and learned to perform the whole duty of man, 
to submit in faithful obedience to all the statutes of the 
Almighty. He would then have found, with the sweet 
singer of Israel, that “ great peace have they that love thy 
law, and nothing shall offend them; ”7 that the “law of the 
Lord is perfect, converting the soul;”® that “ wisdom’s 
ways are ways of pleasantness and all her paths are peace ;” 
and “in keeping the commandments there is great re- 
ward;” that a “rest remaineth for the people of God,”® 
into which the faithful may always enter; that the gospel 
‘yoke is easy, and its burthen light.” 

On the other hand, we admit that irreligious and immor- 
al men do often prosper in worldly things; that in some 
cases they may far exceed the temporal prosperity of the 
religious ; and yet we shall adhere to our former opinion, 
that God’s ways are equal. The wicked man may have a 
firm constitution transmitted to him by healthy parents ; 
be possessed of good sense and a sound judgment as to the 
value of property; he may have a thorough knowledge of 
the quality of soils, the application of manures, and the 
whole process of agriculture ; or, he may be an excellent 
mechanic, or a shrewd merchant; he may be strictly tem- 
perate, always industrious, prudent, cautious, ete. In all 
this, he faithfully observes the laws of God, and the conse- 
quence is, he is increased in riches, and enjoys good health. 
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But he has neglected to cultivate the field of his mind. His 
affections have grown up to weeds. He has never marked 
the hand of a Father, in the blessings he receives; nor 
traced the footsteps of a Divinity, in the harmony of crea- 
tion ; nor found a protector, in the hour of suffering or peril. 
His bosom is a stranger to those finer, purer feelings, those 
sweeter, holier joys which kindle in the souls of the patriot, 
philanthropist, and Christian. He never saw the silent tear 
stealing down the cheek of a beneficiary ; for he never ad- 
ministered to the sufferings of humanity. He never felt the 
tender sympathies of refined sentiment ; for the sternness of 
his conduct never won the affection of a friend. He never 
received the sweet return of love; for the iron chords of 
his heart never yielded to the vibrations of such a senti- 
ment. He never felt the holy aspirations of the soul, its 
breathings after immortality ; for all his thoughts and hopes 
were bounded by time and sense. He never rejoiced in the 
love and religion of Jesus ; for he never felt the need of a 
Saviour. He never knelt in fervent praise and devotion to 
his God ; for he never thought of a superior to himself, nor 
sought a higher gratification than the indulgence of his own 
carnality. His wishes are bounded by his own aggran- 
dizement, his benevolence is restricted to his own temporal 
good. Is this man happy? Who will pretend it? Allow 
that he is, in his way; and who will contend that his re- 
stricted pleasure, so low, so sensual, so brief, deserves a 
comparison with the high, the holy, the heavenly, the end- 
less joys of the Christian? Just so far as he does right,— 
obeys the laws of God—he is happy, he is prospered ; and 
no farther. Wherein he neglects them, he is miserable. 
Are God’s ways unequal in all this? And shall the Chris- 
tian murmur and repine that he is not so happy as the 
acknowledged transgressor? Shall he upbraid the provi- 
dence of God, and complain of the inequality of his ways? 
And yet how often is it done! Tell it not in Gath: publish 
it not in the streets of Askelon; lest the daughters of the 
uncircumcised rejoice ! 

It must appear obvious to every reader, who will think, 
that the ground we have taken is tenable, agreeing as It 
does with the plain interpretation and general import of the 
Scriptures, with the soundest principles of philosophy, as 
developed in the nature and fitness of things, and with the 
uniform experience of all men. ‘T'o say that the righteous 
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suffer while the wicked enjoy, is either to contend that the 
nature of things is reversed, the government of God re- 
stricted, and the present condition of the world left at 
random, which is downright atheism; or, what is more 
probable, that we are mistaken ; that the real conduct and 
condition of those on whose estate we presume to pass 
judgment, is widely different from what we have imagined 
it to he; for it should be borne in mind that those who 
judge according to outward appearance, do not always 
render a righteous verdict. There are few men, who know 
themselves, who think they are punished too little or re- 
warded too much. And another’s happiness is not to be 
measured by his extensive possessions, his splendid castle, 
liveried servants, or gilded equipage ; nor his misery by the 
meanness of his cottage, the loss of his friends, or the state 
of his health. His piety is not to be determined by the 
dimensions of his countenance, the number of his prayers, 
the length and orthodoxy of his creed; nor his wickedness 
by his cheerfulness and joy. Christianity arms the soul 
with a power which rises above, and soars beyond such 
outward circumstances. If we would know its power and 
influence, we must penetrate the secret chambers of the 
heart, and lay open all the feelings which cluster there. 
We must witness it in the storm as well as in the sunshine; 
in the hour of danger, disappointinent and death, as well as 
in the bright day of prosperity; in the silent retreats, as 
well as in the excitement of the boisterous throng; in the 
field and family, as well as in the temple and closet: we 
must know all the emotions which thrill through its sacred 
depositories, and the joys and sorrows that linger there: 
we must maturely scan all its movements; carefully can- 
vass all its various sentiments and feelings; and discern 
distinctly between things that differ, ere we hazard an opin- 
ion upon its pleasures and pains to determine the ascend- 
ancy of either. Let the whole soul be opened to us, as it 
is in the sight of that holy Being with whom it has to do, 
and then what will be our decision? Shall we not be con- 
strained to say, in the language of inspiration, “Is not the 
way ofthe Lord equal? Are not our ways unequal ?” 


But it may be still urged, as it often has been, that the 
case of the apostles and early Christians, forms either a 
refutation of, or an exception to, these principles, which we 
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contend are universal in their application. We will con- 
clude this article with a brief examination of this objec- 
tion. \ 

If the testimony of the Saviour and his apostles is to be 
relied on, as evidence in this case, the question is at once 
decided in favor of the premises we have laid down. The 
Saviour says expressly, that they “should receive manifold 
more in this present time.”!! And the apostles “ rejoiced 
that they were counted worthy to suffer” for the cause of 
their Master.” Paul, who “looked not on things after the 
outward appearance,” “gloried in the things which con- 
cerned his infirmities,” and took pleasure in reproaches, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake.!® 
He considered worldly losses unworthy a comparison with 
the excellency of the knowledge of Jesus Christ.4 The 
benefits resulting to the disciples from an adoption of the 
religion of the Saviour, justified these declarations. From 
poor fishermen, toiling in ignorance and uncertainty for a 
precarious livelihood, they were exalted to the high service 
of God, to be ministers of salvation, and heralds of the ever- 
lasting gospel, partakers of the imperishable riches which 
were in Christ Jesus, and heirs of the promise made to the 
fathers: from murderers, breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter, the chief of sinners, to be saints, forgiven their 
sins, hoping in immortality and eternal life. They were 
risen from former degradation, to enjoy a new and heavenly 
life. What were the sufferings of the present? They were 
light and momentary, not worthy to be compared with the 
glory that should be revealed in them. They looked for a 
home in heaven, a mansion in the skies, and became con- 
querors, and more than conquerors—inheritors—through 
him who loved them. It was this entire submission to the 
will or law of God—for his will is his law—that gave the 
Saviour and his apostles, such exalted triumph, calmness, 
and composure in the hour of danger and death, And yet, 
in the full face of such direct testimony of those that knew, 
some, who lay the highest claim to advanced growth in 
grace, assert, by a comparison they think always worthy to 
be made, that the apostles, so far as the present life was 
concerned, were actual losers by their adoption of the doc- 
trine and duties of Christianity, and their induction into its 
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privileges and blessings, and thus attempt to justify their 
constant repinings about the inequality of the way of the 
Lord. O, strange hallucination, which has come over the 
minds of men! Father of justice! reveal thy equal ways 
to the understandings of thy children, and they shall ad- 
mire, love, and obey thy commandments ! 


In conclusion, suffer the word of exhortation. Let both 
preacher and people, teacher and pupil, parent and child— 
yea, let all the subjects of God’s government, bestow greater 
attention on the divine laws which regulate human condi- 
tion, familiarize themselves with their operations, both as 
they regard our physical and moral wants, our personal, 
relative, and religious duties,—and the abundant blessings 
which flow from the Lord of universal empire, our right- 
eous King and Father, shall be the abundant and never- 
ending reward of obedience to his perfect and equal laws. 

Ww. Ss. B. 


Arr. XXXI. 


Remarks en a former Article, “Destroy both Soul and 
Body in Hell,” &e. 


Tat very candid and critical exposition of Matthew 
x. 28, and Luke xii. 4,5, commenced on p. 164 of this 
volume of the Expositor, seems to invite a few queries 
and remarks. But it may be well, in the first place, to say, 
that though this exposition allows that God was the object 
of fear, which Jesus set before his disciples, yet as it does 
not allow that the divine Master intended to threaten the 
apostles or anybody else with never-ending misery, it seems 
to result in the same object which the writer on the same 
subject, in vol. ii. of this work, Art. xxii, had in view ; 
which was to show that the text has no allusion to a 
future state of punishment. So far, then, the two are per- 
fectly agreed. There is, therefore, no cause of contention. 
The difference is harmless, as it respects both doctrine and 
morals; and the writer on this subject, in vol. ii, would, 
without the least reluctance, fully subscribe to the ex- 
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position here noticed, if the following particulars did not 
stand in his way. 

1. The exposition here noticed, does not seem to allow 
that Jesus gave the least countenance or toleration to any 
degree of fear, which the disciples might be exercised with - 
on account of what men could do to them. Now, although 
it is evident that Jesus meant to exhort them not to indulge 
such a degree of fear as to deter them from bearing full 
testimony of the truth to all people, it appears equally evi- 
dent that he would allow that they had just grounds of some 
degree of apprehension, and even of fear. In support of 
this, see Mat. x. 17. “ Beware of men,” &c. Jesus had just 
said to the disciples, ‘‘ Behold, I send you forth as sheep in 
the midst of wolves ; be ye, therefore, wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves,” and he adds, “ But beware of men, for 
they will deliver you up to the councils,” &c. It seems that 
Jesus here recommended the wisdom of which he spoke, 
that it might be employed in a way to guard against the 
dangers to which these lambs would be exposed among 
wolves ; and the harmlessness of the dove, that there might 
be no just occasion for their being apprehended or punished. 
But that Jesus intended to allow some degree of fear, in 
regard to what men could do, is still more apparent in the 
text, where he told them whom they should fear. “ And fear 
not them that kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul ; 
but rather fear him that is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell.” If Jesus did not mean to allow the disciples 
any degree of fear in regard to what men could do, why 
should he use a comparative term when he told them whom 
they should fear? “ But rather fear him,” &c. ‘The word 
rather is used by way of comparison, and this is the use of 
the Greek word thus rendered here. Now, if it were proper 
to use this comparative term, it seems to allow that some 
degree of fear might be indulged in regard to those who 
could kill the body. 

2. Jesus called those who could kill the body, wolves, be- 
cause they would use the disciples as cruelly as wolves do 
lambs. How, then, can we easily consent to the belief that 
Jesus meant to represent God as capable of using them 
worse than could these wolfish men? 'There seems nothing 
more apparent in the scriptures under consideration than 
the idea, that he who was most to be feared, was able to do 
the disciples the most harm. And it is a query which be- 
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longs to this subject, whether there is any solid ground, set 
forth in these words of Jesus, of fear, unless he meant his 
disciples should be more afraid of being cast into hell, than 
simply of being killed. There is something really repulsive 
in the supposition, that the true meaning of Jesus was this: 
You are going forth as lambs in the midst of wolves. ‘These 
ferocious enemies will torture you and murder you without 
mercy or compassion ; but there is one of whom you have 
greater reason to stand in fear, than these murderers; your 
Father in heaven is able to do to you all the cruel things 
which these murderers can do, and after he has done all 
this, he is able to do something so much worse, that all this 
bodily suffering is in comparison but very small ! 

3. Notwithstanding the exposition under consideration 
does not allow that Jesus meant that God would do the terrible 
things, which he is able to do, this does not entirely remove 
all objection. It has been before remarked, that nothing is 
more apparent, than that Jesus meant his disciples should 
consider, that being destroyed, both sonl and body, in hell, 
was worse than to be killed. But why, we ask, should 
Jesus, in order to excite his disciples to fear, speak of an evil 
which he did not mean was liable to be inflicted? Jesus 
said to his disciples, “I will forewarn you whom ye shall 
fear,” &c. Did Jesus forewarn his disciples in regard to an 
evil which he did not mean that they should believe would, 
in any case, happen? ‘The case referred to, in the exposi- 
tion under consideration, in which the power of God is 
acknowledged in respect to what he may never do, does not 
seem sufficient to answer the purpose for which it was cited. 
In that case, it was not the design of the speaker to repre- 
sent God as an object of fear, because he was able to do 
something which he might not will to do. If this had been 
intended, it would have been necessary to keep back, and 
out of view, the fact that God would not will to do the thing 
which he was able to do. 

4. The Gehenna, or hell, in which both soul and body 
might be destroyed, must, undoubtedly, either mean some 
place on earth, or some place or state in the future world. 
Yet the exposition under consideration, recognizes, no such 
place hereafter ; but supposes that by being destroyed in 
hell means being annihilated. Now, if Jesus intended that 
his disciples should understand him to mean that God was 
able to annihilate them, soul and body, after he had killed 
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them, is it easy to understand why God should do this 
work of annihilation in Gehenna? Why must their dead 
bodies be taken, together with their living souls, to Gehenna, 
in order to be annihilated ? 

5. ‘The argument, which the exposition under con- 
sideration urges against the opinion, that the Roman au- 
thorities constituted the object of fear set forth by Jesus to 
his disciples, founded on the gender of the pronoun, &c., is 
not fully satisfactory, though critical and ingenious; and 
we will not say that it is not suflicient to decide the ques- 
tion ; but yet we cannot but be in doubt. Is it not among 
the possibilities which might be conjectured, that when 
Jesus spoke to his disciples, on this subject, he might have 
used the neuter in place of the masculine gender ; and yet, 
from some cause, the mistake of a change has found its 
way into the Greek testament? Have not greater mistakes 
been detected ? It is worthy of notice, that the masculine 
gender is used in place of the neuter, when no doubt can 
exist, that the Roman authorities are intended. See Rom. 
xil. 3,4. “For rulers are not a terror to good works, but 
to the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power? Do 
that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same ; 
for he is the minister of God to thee for good. But if 
thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not 
the sword in vain ; for he is the minister of God, a revenger 
to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil.” Unless the 
masculine pronoun fe, in the above quotation, is without 
an antecedent, that antecedent is power; and the reader 
will notice that the pronoun occurs three times in this short 
quotation. 

6. The method adopted by the writer of the exposition 
here noticed, to answer those who think they find endless 
punishment threatened in the words of Jesus to his disci- 
ples, goes no farther than to bring one class of them into a di- 
lemma. ‘This does not seem to be enough even for this class. 
For it leaves them at liberty to say, that if Jesus intended 
to speak of what God is able to do, but will not do, then 
he might just as well, or with more propriety, mention the 
worst thing possible, in order to awaken their fear. But 
there is another very numerous class, who believe that 
Jesus knew that his disciples were in danger of incurring 
the everlasting wrath of God, by shrinking from their duty, 
and by yielding to some of the many temptations to which 
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they were exposed. Will it not be difficult for these to 
believe that Jesus pointed out a most terrible evil, in order 
to excite the fear of his disciples, when he did not mean 
that they should believe that, in any event, such evil would 
occur ? 


‘To conclude: It is not believed by the writer of these 
remarks, that the subject of this inquiry is of any great 
moment, as has been before hinted. If Jesus meant to 
impress the minds of his disciples with such a profound 
respect for God and his truth as would secure them against 
yielding their duty to the fear of what men could do to 
them, it was nothing more or less than what we might 
expect, and nothing more than was necessary. And if it 
was the design of Jesus to signify to his disciples that they 
had more reason to fear the Roman authorities than any 
power which the rulers of the Jews could lawfully exercise, 
it was reasonable enough that he should do this ; for where 
one Christian suffered persecution under Jewish authorities, 
no doubt hundreds suffered under the Roman. 

Let it be then understood, that the writer of these re- 
marks feels no reluctance in according to the exposition 
here noticed, the merit of being candid, ingenuous, learned, 
and critical ; and even so reasonable, that to adopt it as the 
true sense of the Saviour’s words, is no evidence of a weak 
judgment. H. B. 


Arr. XXXII. 
Causes of Skepticism. 


Tuar there exists, in our country, a great amount of 
unbelief, or of doubt, at least, in regard to the first princi- 
ples of religion—the being of a God and the reality of a 
future life, is a fact as undeniable as it is lamentable. The 
cause generally ascribed for this state of things, is the deep, 
innate corruption of the human heart. There are some, 
however, who entertain these doubts, who are not among 
the most corrupt of society, but are men of apparent candor 
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and conscientiousness; and we must therefore look for 
other causes of skepticism beside those inherent in the 
mind—for certain circumstantial causes, existing in the 
condition of society. 

1. We notice the religious character of the past and 
present age. ‘I'he theology of the past age has made the 
first principles of Christianity assume an aspect of horror, 
instead of beauty. It has made the great fundamental 
truths, the being of a God, and man’s immortality, rather to 
be deprecated than desired. Christianity has been stripped 
of her primitive loveliness, and robed in sackcloth. Such 
forbidding doctrines have been taught in the church—the 
character of Deity has been represented as so unlovely, 
and the future destiny of man as so undesirable to the 
human race, as a whole—so much worse than their present 
state—than the condition even of the most afflicted in this 
life, that many have instinctively dashed away the bitter 
cup, and sought an antidote in the tasteless waters of infi- 
delity. Having been educated to believe that many will 
be losers in consequence of immortality, and taking into 
account the uncertainty of happiness, and the tremendous 
hazard of a future life, the benevolent and discerning have 
often recoiled from what they thought religion, and with 
the dread, renounced the hope of immortality. 

Extreme will produce extreme. It is remarked by a 
discerning writer, that “some men get so frightened at 
Superstition, that in running away from her, they leap over 
religion into Atheism.” So in regard to a future life. 
Men have been so shocked in view of the fabled horrors of 
futurity, that, in fleeing from them, they have leaped into 
the gloomy, though more endurable abyss of annihilation. 
Unhappily for such, and for Christianity, the prevailing 
theology of the age has presented no happy medium be- 
tween these two extremes—the scorching fires of supersti- 
tion and the withering frosts of infidelity; no green and 
inviting island between the moral Scylla and Charybdis. 
Such is the legitimate effect of a gloomy theology. And 
had the same partial and despotic character of Deity, and 
the same revolting views of futurity, continued to be held 
up as the uncontroverted doctrines of the church, the disas- 
trous consequences can scarcely be estimated. 

2. Another occasion of skepticism is the unusual charac- 
ter of the times, in this country, for perfect and undisturbed 
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freedom of opinion. Not that this is a religious evil, in 
itself considered ; but, under certain circumstances, it hasa 
bearing upon the moral feelings of community, not alto- 
gether favorable to religious faith. Let us illustrate. We 
are so constituted, that when in the undisturbed and appa- 
rently permanent possession of a blessing, we frequently 
grow forgetful of its value, indifferent to its enjoyment, and 
cast it by. But when restricted or endangered in its pos- 
session, we cherish and cling to it with the fondest attach- 
ment. It is so in regard to temporal blessings. A man 
shall have a well of pure and wholesome water at his door ; 
and he will, perhaps, scarcely taste it for weeks in succes- 
sion—substituting some noxious beverage. But if there 
come a general drought and dry his fountain, he will sigh 
for water, like the pilgrim on Sahara. When our friends 
and relatives are near us, within the distance of a few 
hours’ journey, we do not visit them, perhaps, for months ; 
and when we see them, we manifest no token of extraordi- 
nary joy. But, remove them the distance of half the globe, 
and we are lonely—their images haunt our dreams, and 
could we meet them, after an absence of but half our former 
separation, how would it animate and gladden us! It is 
even so in regard to the enjoyment of spiritual privileges 
and comforts. The citizen of this happy country, having 
recourse when he pleases to the Bible, deposits it in the 
book-case till the dust of neglect has accumulated on its 
pages. But, should there come a time of persecution— 
should there arise a sanguinary Mary, and proclaim the 
perusal of that volume penal, it would be appreciated. 
The dust would be wiped off, the curtains drawn, anda 
family-sentinel stationed at the window, as of old; its les- 
sons would receive an attention and a veneration they had 
never before commanded; and some, who now affect to 
despise its teachings, would press it to their bosoms. Hap- 
pily, in this country, there exists a spirit of religious tolera- 
tion which no artifice has yet been able to subvert. Every 
person is at liberty to embrace and advocate whatever 
religious sentiment he pleases; or, if he pleases, none. 
Thus surrounded with the blessings of religious freedom, 
and the means of Christian instruction accessible to all, it 
is not surprising, considering this principle of our nature, 
that many should forego the enjoyment of these privileges, 
neglect the Bible, and deny or disregard its teachings. 
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3. Another cause, which has contributed to produce, in 
some minds, a disinclination to religious faith, is the pedant- 
ry of a superficial scholarship. We say of a superficial 
scholarship. There is a certain degree of knowledge which 
puffeth up, and a more advanced degree, which humbles. 
There is a certain vain philosophy which spoils, where a 
deeper philosophy would cure. A community is most in- 
clined to skepticism in religion, at the period when the sci- 
ences are just emerging from their infancy, and beginning to 
be popular; but when they have reached a greater degree of 
maturity, skepticism subsides, and liberal views of Chris- 
tianity are cherished. Says Bacon, “ A little philosophy in- 
clineth man’s mind to atheism; but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men’s minds about to religion ; for, while the mind 
of man looketh upon the second causes, scattered, it may 
sometimes rest in them, and go no farther; but when 
it beholdeth the chain of them confederate, and linked to- 
gether, it must needs fly to Providence and Deity.” (Essays, 
p. 64.) This was actually the case in Europe. After New- 
ton had open the portals to physical science, and it began to 
gain attention in the schools, there arose a phalanx of unbe- 
lievers, at the head of whom we may enumerate a Boling- 
broke, a Hume, a Gibbon, and a Voltaire. But since the 
sciences have reached a greater degree of perfection, and are 
come to be more generally cultivated, by the improvements of 
a Lavoisier, a Priestley, a Davy, and a Herschel, the period 
of skepticism is passing away in Europe, and. liberal Chris- 
tianity is springing up to supersede it, in the minds of the dzt- 
erati. But, in our own country, the state of learning is yet 
comparatively in its minority ; and skepticism has found an 
asylum here. A Paine has published ; a Wright, an Owen, 
and a Kneeland, have lectured; a“ Free Inquirer,” and an 
“ Investigator,” have been established and patronized. We 
trust, however, that a riper state of knowledge will correct 
this juvenile eccentricity; and that when its abuses shall 
have been reformed, the public mind will settle down in the 
rational embrace of Christianity. 

As in the case of a community, so in that of an individual ; 
a superficial degree of knowledge tends to unbelief; but 
more enlarged attainments correct the tendency. It was so 
with Franklin. After having arisen from an ignorant and 
vulgar boy to a tolerable grammarian, and a passable news- 
paper scribbler, he became too wise to credit Christianity. 
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But, when he had attained the character of a philosopher, a 
statesman, and a diplomatist—after having made sublime 
discoveries in science, and instructed and delighted the 
world with his lessons of domestic and political economy, he 
gave his testimony in favor of religion. 

It would be uncandid, however, not to admit that there are 
instances of skepticism among those of really large attain- 
ments in scientific knowledge. Such instances arise from 
what may be called the aristocracy of learning. There ex- 
ists, in some learned minds, a kind of aristocratical sense of 
mental superiority over the mediocrity of mind. Such in- 
stances are perhaps most frequent among self-educated men. 
Such of them as have passed their earlier years in igno- 
rance, find the transition from ignorance to knowledge so 
rapid, (the pursuit commencing after the mind has attained 
its full strength,) as to lift them up with intellectual pride. 
These cases of skepticism are generally most inveterate and 
unyielding in those self-educated men who stand alone in 
some obscure community, and isolated from the scientific 
world. A frequent intercourse with their intellectual equals 
and superiors would humble this mental pride, which arises 
from an ambition in the educated to be more than others are 
—to stand upon an elevation inaccessible to ordinary minds. 
Had Christianity been made accessible only to the literati— 
had the light of immortality been made attainable only 
through the process of mathematical demonstration, or 
chemical analysis, such instances would seldom have occur- 
red. But the gospel was designed for the ignorant as well 
as the wise. Jesus reduced his instructions, although of the 
most exalted character, to the capacity of popular intellect. 
“The common people heard him gladly.”—Mark xii. 37. 
It is frequently contended that a thorough knowledge of the 
anatomy of man, and of the physical sciences in general, 
has a strong tendency to lessen the attachment of the mind 
to the doctrines of Christianity; and especially to weaken 
faith in the doctrine of immortality. And yet the greatest 
benefactors of mankind in these departments of knowledge, 
may be counted among the believers and advocates of re- 
vealed religion. In this list we may enumerate a Newton, 
a Franklin, a Priestley, a Good, a Bell, a Rush, a Spurzheim, 
a Combe, an Abercrombie, and a Buckland. 


The existence of the last named cause of skepticism 
should awaken the Christian ministry to the necessity of 
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greater attention to the physical sciences, in theological edu- 
cation. In this respect we have always, as a body, been 
deficient. ‘The theological student has spent months over 
Homer, Virgil and Horace, that might have been spared from 
the classics, and spent more profitably over Euclid, Newton, 
Bell, and Combe. It is to be hoped that, in the next genera- 
tion, the liberal minister will be prepared, from the increased 
facilities for theological education, to meet the materialist on 
his own favorite ground, the ground of science ; and to sus- 
tain on that ground the fair and invulnerable temple of 
Christian truth. Other causes of skepticism might, undoubt- 
edly, be adduced ; but the want of space forbids. We have 
attempted to glance only at the most prominent, and should 
be gratified to see the subject extended by abler and more 
experienced pens. Le Cen: 


Arr, XXXIII. 


Orthodoxy against Universalism. 


The Weapons of Universalism Reversed. By Rev. Edwin Holt, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. [Article [V. in the American Biblical Repository for July, 
1838. ] 


In the article here quoted, it is the object of the Rev. 
author to show—what he acknowledges his brethren may 
not as yet have observed—“ how easily and how completely 
the heavy ordnance of Universalism may be turned against 
itself.” 1! It is a sort of ruse-de-guerre that he attempts, in 
which the first step is to outwit, and the second, to see that 
one does not outwit himself. The case, briefly stated, is 
thus: Universalism has long accused Orthodoxy of impu- 
ting to the divine character certain odious features, such as 
partiality, cruelty, &c.; but our author thinks he has at 
length discovered a way of making out that it is not Ortho- 
doxy, but Universalism itself, that is guilty of all these 
imputations. That the wrong alleged, has actually been 
committed against the divine character, is a given point; 
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this he does not deny; the only thing to be settled, is, By 
which of these two doctrines has it been committed ?— 
which, by the way, brings the question happily within a 
narrow compass. ‘T'o secure the decision in his favor, he 
takes a course which has undoubtedly been sometimes tried 
with success in other affairs, viz. that of proclaiming the 
accuser the culprit, and the culprit the accuser: a mystifi- 
cation delectable enough to one of the parties; though we 
have always understood it was somewhat hazardous in the 
experiment, not only on account of the difficulty in carry- 
ing it through, especially in close quarters, but on account 
also of a sort of suspicion with which the cry of “ Yonder ’s 
the man!” is apt to be received under such circumstances. 
But of this, more anon. He begins his retroversive plea 
with ‘the proposition, stated with sufficient gravity, that 
“Universalism brings against God the odious charge of 
partiality,’—the very thing that Orthodoxy had so long 
been suspected of doing. Having labored this, he proceeds, 
in the second place, to contend that “ Universalism involves 
a charge of incompetency against the Sovereign of the 
world,’’—that is, charges him with failing to accomplish the 
purposes of his government; this being one of the objec- 
tions that Orthodoxy has incurred, whenever it has pre- 
sented its Arminian side. Thirdly and lastly, he tries his 
ingenuity at the proposition that “Universalism conflicts 
with the benevolence of God ; ”—that is, it would be cruelty 
to make all men forever happy, in the way that Universal- 
ism proposes ; but perfect, infinite kindness to damn some 
of them eternally, according to the conditions of Orthodoxy. 
Let not the reader start incredulously at the extraordinary 
character of this proposition; it could not be dispensed 
with, in our author's plan of retort. 

We have somewhere read of a genius whose skill at argu- 
mentation was so subtile, that he chose such theses as the 
following for the exercise of his logic, viz. that fire is cold, 
and ice hot; that light is dark, and darkness light, &c., 
on all which he discoursed greatly to his own satisfac- 
tion, and to the admiration of a certain class of listeners. 
The propositions themselves were so wonderful, indeed so 
palpably false—and then there was such skill, such surpris- 
ing shifts,in making them true, such management of little 
circumstances, such dexterous substitution of subordinate or 
adventitious facts for the ultimate results, and sometimes of 
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mere words for things,—nothing in all the world could be 
more edifying; even legerdemain itself could not beat it! 
Not that he convinced his admmirers, or expected to convince 
‘them, that these absurdities were true as matters of fact, but 
rather as feats of the wonder-working power of logic. And 
we would remind our author that this is the utmost point of 
success to which his own favorite paradoxes can possibly at- 
tain, be they ever so ingeniously argued out. Let us look 
at the first, taking it in its relation to the main subject, and 
not to some unimportant particular. ‘To create one part of 
mankind, then, for everlasting happiness, and another part for 
everlasting torment, and finally to consign them respectively 
to these opposite conditions, is the very perfectian of impar- 
tiality,—it is the way in which perfect impartiality operates ; 
but to create them all in equal favor, and then to bring them 
all into one state of blessedness, would be “ odious partiali- 
ty !” Now, we trust our author is not one who expects real- 
ly to convince anybody of this, much less who believes it 
himself as a matter of fact. We grant him that it is a mas- 
terly thesis for the exhibition of logic; though prudence 
would seem to require that one should guard against suspi- 
cion of holding itin earnest. Or, take the second paradox, 
supposing it likewise to bear on the ultimate point at issue, 
—does he think to persuade people that the doctrine of the 
complete accomplishment of God’s purpose in the govern- 
ment of the world really “involves a charge of incompe- 
tency” against him? Universalism, it will not be disputed, 
maintains that the design of God’s government is to bring 
all his moral creatures into spiritual subjection and obedi- 
ence to himself; and, moreover, that he actually will, in his 
own time, effect the purpose thoroughly and forever; and 
this implies incompetency—failure! On the other hand, 
the true logical way to maintain the perfect competency of 
the divine government, is to contend, as does Orthodoxy 
under its Arminian phasis, that, notwithstanding it. is the 
will of God to reconcile all his creatures, yet he never will 
accomplish the object, save in part! ‘This, we suppose, 
makes everything clear; especially, when it is considered 
how infinitely more successful that government must be, 
which leaves its subjects in perpetual rebellion, than one 
which reduces them to cheerful obedience! And, finally, 
with respect to the third or last position, which is in reality 
no more paradoxical than the rest, though it may seem so 
42 
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at the first glance,—Universalism, it is said, impeaches the 
benevolence of God, while the doctrine of eternal damnation 
gives it full scope. So much more merciful is the latter 
than the former ; so much more fully does it set forth the 
love that “worketh no harm!” Universalism has, indeed, 
been thought deficient in severity, altogether too mild and 
merciful ; but in this respect it must now yield its long-un- 
disputed palm to the doctrine of endless misery ; compared 
with which, it “makes God as unrelenting as the severest 
task-master,” (these are our author’s words,) represents him 
“chiefly as the jailer of the world,” and holds him “ up to 
our view as an almighty Shylock,”? so that the gentle 
heart of Orthodoxy is pained at the thought! Wo worth 
the day! We suppose we shall soon be driven to the ne- 
cessity of reversing the weapons of Orthodoxy, and of 
turning its heavy ordnance against itself, with the cry, “A 
God all mercy ”—or rather, more than all mercy, “is a God 
unjust.” Universalism represented him as “all mercy ;” 
but even this is outrageously severe, compared with Ortho- 
doxy. When our author shall have thoroughly convinced 
the public of his positions, we must doubtless turn back the 
old allegation with a vengeance, and charge that enormous- 
ly merciful doctrine with corresponding licentiousness, with 
taking away what little restraining fear Universalism had 
left, and not barely throwing open the flood-gates of ini- 
quity, but sweeping them off, posts, buttresses and all! 
Verily, the ostrich is a wise bird; it hides its head behind 
the leaves, and thinks its monstrous body concealed from 
the marksmen. 

But, how does our author contrive to frame an argument 
for these paradoxes, which so palpably confute themselves 
in the very statement? how does he manage with their 
self-condemning absurdity, so as to venture them before the 
public? By means of a very simple manceuvre, which he 
himself may not have been distinctly conscious of, in his 
eagerness to sustain them. He shifts them from the impor- 
tant, general point stated—from Universalism itself—to cer- 
tain adventitious points sometimes included in it, or connect- 
ed with it. Ifthe edifice itself cannot be overthrown, he may 
still find, perhaps, a flaw in one of its stones, or at the least 
some irregularity in the scaffolding. When he sets out with 
his statements, he proposes to show that Universalism, the 
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doctrine that all will be saved, brings against God the odious 
charge of partiality, of incompetency in his government, and 
conflicts with his benevolence. This is the doctrine, by name, 
which he means to brand with these absurdities ; and it is 
against this doctrine that he means to produce the impres- 
sion on the public mind. But when he comes to argue his 
positions in detail, forthwith he takes them on a very differ- 
ent ground, and directs them exclusively against certain 
incidental opinions which some Universalists have advo- 
cated and some opposed, but which, true or false, are not 
essential to the system,—against the opinions, namely, that 
there is no future judgment, that our future state is not 
affected by the doings of this life, and that all men are 
punished in this world according to their deserts. These 
are the particular hypotheses, and these only, which he in 
reality attempts to involve in the absurdities alleged. Now, 
suppose his arguments (not his original propositions) to be 
completely successful, still they would not touch the general 
point; they would only convict certain Uuiversalists of 
inconsistency in some of their incidental opinions, and show 
that they had not as yet completely systematized their own 
views. 


We shall now follow him through his course of argu- 
mentation, premising, however, that we are not advocates of 
every position he assails. That men are punished in the 
present world according to their present deserts, we suppose 
to be the doctrine of Scripture, and also of experience and 
observation ; and all just inferences from this, we shall hold 
ourselves answerable for. But that the doings of this life 
have no bearing whatsoever on our future state, we are not 
so confident; and this we shall not defend, though we know 
not whether even its admission would involve any charge 
of partiality, &c. against the divine government. 


His first charge against the opinions above named, the 
charge of partiality, rests on five specifications. 1. He as- 
serts, what we never before heard of, that, according to 
these opinions, death is the very “ worst form of punish- 
ment,” “the heaviest penalty recognized by this system ;” : 
and still, that this-heaviest of penalties is inflicted indiscrim- 
inately on all, “how various soever their grades of guilt,”— 
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on the infant, the child, the old offender, the good and the 
bad; for all die. And he very justly contends that “af 
death were the highest penalty of the divine law,” it would 
be partial to inflict it “on all with indiscriminate severity.” 
It is enough to say of this specification, that the whole of 
it rests on the imaginary fact that “this system” regards 
death as the severest of all punishments; a fact which, it 
seems, he must have invented for the occasion, and indeed 
for the present occasion only; for, if we mistake not, we 
shall find him, at another time, alleging that “this system ” 
represents death as the greatest of earthly favors. So he 
shifts his ground. It is somewhat remarkable that he pro- 
ceeds to expatiate on the severity of the hypothesis he has 
thus palmed upon us. “Such levelling severity” says he, 
as the universal and indiscriminate infliction of the highest 
penalty, death, “ would be deemed the grossest injustice. 
With such severity, however, do Universalists brand the 
government of the blessed God.” We have already men- 
tioned the falsity of the entire specification ; but, how does 
Orthodoxy do away with this severity 2 Why, by adding 
to it another, so infinitely more horrible, that this does in- 
deed sink into nothing in comparison. Our author himself 
contends that “the blessed God” not only inflicts the very 
same penalty of death upon all, but follows it, in thousands 
of cases, with damnation without end,—and this takes away 
the severity, and renders the whole but a most “blessed ” 
provision! Is there not some gnat-straining and camel- 
swallowing here? And may we not beg him, since he 
evidently feels that any degree whatsoever of cruelty, or 
even of indiscriminate severity, would “ brand the govern- 
ment of the blessed God,”—may we not beg him to review 
his own system in the light of this consciousness ; to mark 
its excessive, horrible penalties ; its indiscriminate condem- 
nation of the moral and immoral to everlasting torment—of 
the young offender and the old, the ignorant and the in- 
structed ; its suspension of infinite weal or woe on the im- 
provement of unequal means and privileges in this life of une- 
qual duration ; its doctrine of moral inability, on the part of 
the creature, to effect an escape; and then, its eternal decree of 
partial election and reprobation ?—and when he has consid- 
ered all this, let him see well to it, whether the same tender 
conscience that reluctated at the appearance of partiality 
and severity, can receive and digest this mountain-mass 
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that literally towers aloft into the immeasurablé depths of 
eternity. Let us pass to his second specification. 

2. According to “this system,” says he, “a similar speci- 
fication of the charge of partiality against the Most High is 
to be seen in the infliction of the penalty of remorse.” 
Why? Because, the hardened sinner feels little compunc- 
tion for his habitual misdeeds, how enormous soever, while 
the better the man, and the tenderer his conscience, the 
more it is pained at the smallest delinquency. And now, 
“if men are punished only in this life, and if.... remorse 
is a fearful part of the sinner’s punishment, why are the 
compunctions of the vicious so trivial as to be no availing 
obstruction of their pleasures [?] or their crimes, while the 
conscientious Christian quivers with apprehension, upon the 
neglect of the slightest duty?” But, does he suppose this 
representation embraces the wholecase? Be it, that the pe- 
culiar emotion of remorse, strictly speaking, is unequally 
felt; yet, with this we must also take into our estimate the 
other effects produced in the soul by the indulgence of vice, 
—such as spiritual destitution, a constant if not a sharp 
sense of wrong and guilt, conscious self-degradation, a mor- 
bid feverishness of spirit which has no rest, and the tyranny 
of appetites and passions, which, if indulged, never fail to 
become their own tormentors. Worst of all, is that very 
callousness of heart, which our author seems to regard as a 
present relief, but which necessarily renders all pleasure 
itself tasteless and even loathsome, just in proportion as 
it deadens the sensibilities to compunction. ‘The pals 
which benumbs the sense to one, benumbs it to the other 
also. 

It is the natural tendency of our author’s general system 
of doctrine to destroy all faith in the present moral govern- 
ment of the world, and to “reverse” the established laws 
of the human heart, in order to transfer the administration 
of rewards and punishments from this to the future state. 
Especially, wherever the retribution is of a kind that the 
bodily senses do not take immediate cognizance of, he is 
strongly, though doubtless unconsciously, predisposed to 
deny its existence, that there may be left sufficient opening 
for its infliction hereafter. ‘Thus, he proposes to us the gay, 
reckless libertine, on the one hand, glorying in pollution, 
and on the other, a conscientious Christian, distressed with 
a sense, perhaps, of lukewarmness, or some secret workings 
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of an unsubdued temper ;* and he thinks it a case in which 
profligacy does not detract from pleasure, nor piety alleviate 
pain. But, if he will listen to the monitor within, he will 
judge far otherwise of the matter. Let him bring the case 
home to himself. Shut out, if he please, all reference to the 
future; and then let him pronounce with respect to the 
present exclusively, which of these two characters and 
conditions, just as he has described them, he would prefer 
for himself. Would he choose to be the libertine with his 
sort of gayety, or the Christian with his burden of grief? 
and his heart will answer, with the voice of the divinity 
within, that the latter, even in this condition, is incompara- 
bly the happier man, and that the former is as much an 
object of pity as of disgust. “There is no peace, saith my 
God, unto the wicked ;” and three thousand years have not 
impaired the truth of God, nor ages of falsehood changed it 
into a lie. To show how near the verge of this truth he 
himself treads, when not aware,—he mentions, as one of 


5 Though we would by no means discourage the practice of the severest 
self-examination, nor speak but with the profoundest respect of real tenderness 
of conscience—still we must observe, that under these names we often meet 
with a sickly sentimentality that is as mischievous as it is tormenting. A 
distinguished Orthodox writer has well exposed this fault. “The substitu- 
tion,” says he, “of the transient and unreal, for the real and enduring 
objects of prayer, brings with it often that sort of meliorated mystitism 
which consists in a solicitous dissection of the changing emotions of the 
religious life, and in a sickly sensitiveness, which serves only to divert 
attention {rom what is important in practical virtue. There are anatomists 
of piety who destroy all the freshness and vigor of faith and hope and 
charity, by immuring themselves night and day in the infected atmosphere 
of their own bosoms. Let a man of warm heart, who is happily surrounded 
wth the dear objects of the social affections, try the effect of a parallel 
practice ; —let him institute anxious scrutinies of his feelings toward those 
whom, hitherto, he has believed himself to regard with unfeigned love ;— 
let him use in these inquiries all the fine distinctions of a casuist, and all the 

rofound analyses of a metaphysician, and spend hours daily in pulling asun- 
ler every complex emotion of tenderness that has given grace to the domestic 
life; and, moreover, let him jowrnalize these examinations, and note partic- 
ularly, and with the scrupulosity of an accomptant, how much of the mass 
of his kindly sentiments he has ascertained to consist of genuine love, and 
how much was selfishness in disguise; and let him, from time to time, sol- 
emnly resolve to be in future more disinterested and less hypocritical in his 
affection towards his family. What, at the end of a year, would be the 
result of such a process? what, but a wretched debility and dejection of the 
heart, and a strangeness and a sadness of manners, and a suspension of the 
native expressions and ready offices of zealous affection? Meanwhile, the 
hesitations and the musings and the updraidings of an introverted sensibility 
absorb the thoughts. Is it, then, reasonable to presume that similar practices 
in religion can ‘have a tendeney to promote the healthful vigor of piety 2” 
oer I. Taylor, Natural Hist. of Enthusiasm, pp. 39—41. et seq. New York, 
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the cruel practices of the libertine, that he “plunges the 
victims of his ensnaring arts into the lowest depths of deg- 
radation.” ‘This he justly regards as a great evil to them ; 
and why not to the libertine also? for these are the very 
depths into which he, of course, first plunges himself, but 
which our author seems to think are, in his case, a very 
pleasurable abode. If so, why any cruelty to bring his 
victims thither? The former sentiment was the unsophis- 
ticated dictate of the innate moral sense; the latter of a 
false system of theology. In fact, there is, deep-seated in 
every heart, an ineradicable, though often perplexed, con- 
sciousness of the truth we are endeavoring to illustrate ; 
and howsoever confounded it may be with a host of errone- 
ous opinions, it will at times speak forth in clear and distinct 
tones. If we listen attentively to the expressions that men 
of every creed and character give utterance to, when “sys- 
tem” is out of mind, we shall find them universally recog- 
nizing the principle that all transgression is wretchedness, 
and obedience enjoyment. 

3. His third, fourth, and fifth specifications, under this 
head, may be more summarily despatched, as the substance 
of them has been repeatedly discussed heretofore, and espe- 
cially as there is an oppugnancy between them which will 
save us labor. The first of the three he took from Dr. 
Hawes’s celebrated Tract; but in rashly venturing to add 
to the specifications, he has selected them so unfortunately, 
that they mutually destroy each other. We shall only “cage 
them together,” and leave them to finish the work. Accord- 
ing to “this system,” he says, “the partiality of the Ruler of 
_ the world is evinced also....in the happy removal of the 
wicked from earth to heaven, while righteous survivors are 
still subjected to many sorrows.” Witness the antediluvi- 
ans, hurried to a heavenly home, while faithful Noah was 
doomed to spend additional years of perplexity and sorrow ! 
Witness the Sodomites, removed prematurely to the abodes 
of the blessed, while the aged Lot ® was left to roam in des- 
olation and grief, a wanderer on earth; and the Egyptian 
host, transferred to heaven, while the Israelites suffered for 
forty years in their march through the desert! &c. &c. So 
that “this system,” which, but a few pages back, is said to 


6 P.74, he says that Lot “survived the destruction, or, rather, the salva- 
tion, of his daughters.” This mistake, however, has nothing to do with the 
subject in discussion. 
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recognize death as “the heaviest penalty,” is now made to 
represent it as the greatest of all earthly favors! especially 
when inflicted under the most dreadful circumstances, by 
drowning, and by a storm of fire and brimstone. Very well. 
Mark, now, his manner of “reversing weapons :” he alleges, 
as his very next specification of partiality in providence, that 
the most holy men have been slain with the sword and burnt 
at the stake, by the wicked; who (as we should infer from 
the preceding) thus happily removed them the more speedily 
to heaven, and in the most desirable way, while they them- 
selves were condemned to the terrible punishment of lin- 
gering on earth! Where, then, would be the partiality ? 
But not so our author; he has changed his course again! 
Those holy men, says he, “ were punished with death in tis 
worst forms. The persecutors survive to enjoy the blessings 
of prosperity!” So that “this system” is again made to 
recognize death as a severe, if not the severest punishment. 
Perhaps some would suppose this circumrotation enough to 
satisfy him: he does not think so; for he proceeds with 
another turn, in his following or last specification, which is, 
that “men are sometimes removed into eternity in the very 
act of atrocious wickedness. ... The highwayman has been 
slain by the armed traveller. The adulterer has fallen a 
victim to the vengeance of an injured man ;” and, according 
to “this system,” were received, wnpunished, to heaven. 
Here, once more, the infliction of death is no punishment. 
This “reversing of weapons” reminds one of master 
Robert Shallow’s description of the business: “He would 
manage you his piece thus: and he would about, and about, 
and come you in, and come you in; rah, tah, tah, would he 
say ; bownce, would he say ; and away again would he go, 
and again would he come: I shall never see such a fellow.” 
May we suggest, however, that this species of exercise is not 
altogether safe, unless one first aseertain, by inquiry if not 
otherwise prepared to judge, on which end of the piece is 
the muzzle ; as the neglect of this precaution is sometimes 
followed by unwelcome accidents. 

Our author not only admits the principle, but founds his 
entire plea on it, as an axiom, that it is sufficient condemna- 
tion of any doctrine to show that it imputes partiality to the 
Sovereign of the world. In this we most cordially agree 
with him. Before we take our leave of the present division 
of his remarks, we must again beg him to bring his own 
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scheme of divinity to the test of this principle; and in 
addition to what we have already specified, to consider 
certain circumstances, which we declare ourselves utterly 
unable to reconcile on his grounds. We hope not to be 
captious. We hope not to catch, as we think he has done, 
at considerations of a temporal nature only, which, though 
they may seem perplexing if viewed exclusively in relation 
to a certain stage in the progress of the divine economy, are 
yet explained by reference to the ultimate results of provi- 
dence. We mean to select such only as cannot be changed 
in their bearing by any ulterior developments of the case,— 
such as materially affect the final and everlasting condition 
of man. Now, will he, or any one, inform us explicitly, 
whether, according to Orthodoxy, there are not thousands, 
say of heathens, sent to an eternal hell, who never heard of 
such a state ‘till they arrived there; and if so, whether it 
does not form an aggravated charge of partiality against 
the Almighty, who favors the rest of his creatures with abun- 
dant warnings, through his preached word, and thus saves 
multitudes that would otherwise perish. Or, is the preached 
word of no value whatsoever in this respect ? If there be any 
partiality here, it is irremediable ; it is final ; itis infinite to 
those concerned. Again: is it not a fact, according to that 
doctrine, that the means or occasions of escaping everlasting 
torment, and securing the soul’s immortal welfare, are be- 
stowed on our race with an utter disregard of equality? 
Some have a probation one, two, or three years, from the 
commencement of their accountability ; some, a little more ; 
soe, six or seven, eight or nine, just as it may happen ; some, 
a dozen ; some, twenty ; and some twice or thrice the length 
even of this period; while multitudes have been cut off, at 
earlier ages, and sent to hell. If the managers of a public 
institution should suspend a premium, say of fifty dollars, on 
opportunities so unequal, the entire community would raise 
against them the cry of partiality: what is it when the soul 
itself is the prize to be gained or lost for eternity? And 
all these cases, again, are infinitely diversified still further, 
with regard to the privileges and influences enjoyed during 
the respective periods. Some are brought up in the midst 
of irreligion, some in a pious community; some are misled 
from their childhood by their parents, some are trained 
aright; some are far removed from the reach of the minis- 
try, others live aires the droppings of the sanctuary,—and 
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on these ever-varying circumstances, “hang everlasting 
things!” rom this state of things, the most outrageous 
instances of partiality occur. Old offenders are brought to 
repentance, and take their seats in bliss, while the inexperi- 
enced youth, whom they long ago corrupted and led to an 
early grave, are in hell. He who had scoffed away all the 
religious impressions of his young associates, survives them, 
and finally outliving his own infidelity, is admitted to heav- 
en, to say Amen at their damnation. Many Davids reign in 
glory, who sent their Uriahs to their last account “with all 
their imperfections on their heads.” And all this for eterni- 
ty! We will not pursue the horrible detail. We will not 
even take into consideration, that it was God himself that 
made this distinction, giving repentance on the one side, 
and withholding it on the other, nor that he ordained the 
whole “before the world began.” We let the cases stand 
in the least blasphemous light of which they are suscepti- 
ble. That they involve shocking and infinite partiality, is 
indisputable. The only question is, Do such cases exist, 
according to Orthodoxy? Will our author, or some one 
else give an answer to this question ? for he may be assur- 
ed that it is asked, in earnest, by many an inquiring mind, 
and that it will not rest till it is satisfactorily determined. 


His second general proposition is, that “Universalism 
(rather, the opinions before named,) involves a charge of in- 
competency against the Sovereign of the world.” Let us 
now see how this is made out. According to “ this system,” 
says he, the penalties of the divine law “are faithfully 
enforced; every man is punished to the full extent of his 
guilt;” and yet, this fails to secure obedience, for all have 
sinned, aud all continue to sin and to suffer. And, as a civ- 
il government that could hot wield sufficient influence to 
keep any of its citizens from becoming felons, would be 
deemed singularly weak, so he concludes that a divine ad- 
ministration which does not prevent so much as one of its 
subjects from becoming a malefactor, must be incompetent. 
He, indeed, admits that Orthodoxy itself recognizes the very 
same amount and extent of trangression, under God’s gov- 
ernment in this world ; but then Orthodoxy does not, there- 
fore, involve any charge of incompetency against the uni- 
versal Sovereign. Why not? Because,—(here is the salvo,) 
—because, it maintains that he does not aim to govern this 
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world—that he does not enforce the penalty of his law in this 
life, but reserves its full infliction for a future state! And, 
will he succeed any better then? No, to be sure,—not quite 
so well; for here he brings thousands to obedience, but 
there he never will gain a single convert, and the full en- 
forcement of his penalties will but eternize rebellion, and ag- 
gravate to infinity what was before merely finite. Our au- 
thor very frankly admits, also, that the opposite “system” 
maintains that hereafter the entire moral creation will be- 
come perfectly obedient and happy under the divine govern- 
ment ; but notwithstanding that all this is to be accomplished 
in God’s own time, by the very means, and in the very way 
he has appointed, he still cannot understand why the present 
prevalence of sin does not argue incompetency ! because, ac- 
cording to this “system,” says he, “in forming our estimate 
of the divine government, we must limit our views to its re- 
sults in this life.” Does he suppose that “ this system” con- 
fines the divine government to the present life, excluding it 
from the future? But let us pass. 

We have a word to add, however, about the wisdom as 
well as the competency of the plan he proposes. It seems 
that, to begin with transgressors at the first stages of their de- 
reliction, and to follow them with punishment accordingly 
as they sin, and when they sin, and finally to reclaim them 
all,—is a very improper method of government ; or, rather, 
itis no government at all. But the better way is, to with- 
hold the infliction of the penalty till the delinquents shall 
have sinned long enough to form and fix their characters 
past all amendment, and then to unchain the thunderbolt 
againt them. If our author would but try his method in his 
own family, or if he could persuade some of our civil gov- 
ernments to make the experiment, he would soon have an 
opportunity of judging with respect to the preferableness 
and efficiency of his scheme. 


With respect to his third and last general proposition, that 
“ Universalism conflicts with the benevolence of God,” we 
shall say but little. We may mistake ; but we feel that it 
would be giving it rather more honor than anybody thinks 
its due, to enter into a formal examination of it. We trust 
that, in saying this, we have no disposition to slight or de- 
spise the author, who, for all we know, is respectable both 
for talents and standing, though he appears somewhat too 
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fond of ingenuity in his logic, and of paradoxes in his divin- 
ity. That we may not be suspected, however, of shunning 
the encounter, we will here give the several specifications 
by which he endeavors to sustain his position. The first is, 
that God has, in all ages, permitted the doctrine of eternal 
punishment to prevail; whieh a benevolent being would 
not do, ifit were an error. The second is, that Universal- 
ism both strips God’s character of all clemency, in punishing, 
(with a father’s faithfulness,) for every transgression, ac- 
cording to its desert ; and denies all salvation by Christ, in- 
asmuch as he cannot save from an endless punishment 
which never existed, nor from the penalty which is actually 
inflicted, and as he does not save from sin in the sense—(so 
our author expressly asserts ! )—that Universalists mean by 
that phrase. He explains to us, also, in what manner his 
own doctrine magnifies the divine benevolence: It makes 
God to have arranged his government so as that there should 
be an eternal hell, from which his benevolence may save 
some; and the fiercer the hell, the more wonderful, of 
course, the mercy that rescues. “We can look upward,” 
says he, “ with observing angels, to the stupendous height, 
and downward to the unsearchable depths of that love 
which ransomed guilty men from the woes of an eternal 
imprisonment. We behold here, as we imagine, a topic 
that ought to call forth the grateful raptures of every heart. 
According to the system of universalism, however, our rap- 
tures are wholly unnecessary. As there is no endless per- 
dition, there can be no future salvation.” Take away that 
eternal hell, and all love perishes from the universe, and with 
it all grateful rapture. We commend these suggestions to 
those long-misconceived monsters, the Neros and Djezzar 
Pachas of our earth : let them, simple souls! make their fur- 
naces hotter, and their dungeons of despair more and more 
frightful, till the stupid world shall at length acknowledge 
their surpassing mercy, in sparing the rest of their endan- 
gered subjects. 


We know not that we ought to lay down the pen, without 
a becoming notice of what our author regards as his for- 
bearance and tenderness of expression. Speaking of the 
“severity of expression ” indulged by Universalists, he ob- 
serves, “ We wish not to say, in return, the hard things that 
have been said of ourselves. Our sentiments teach us to 
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render good for evil, blessing for reviling. We shall not, 
then, retort upon our assailants the charge that their doctrine 
supposes God to delight in cruelty,” &c. No, indeed; he 
is too mild to retort this upon us, For all our harsh re- 
proofs, we are to meet here with no other than soft and gen- 
tle words ; such, we suppose, as the following : Universalism 
isa “moral gangrene;” “were it true, the all-wise God 
might improve his administration greatly, if he would only 
learn from human sagacity to restrain mankind by the fear 
of future punishment ;” it teaches us “to regard God chief- 
ly as the jailer of the world,” and holds him “up to view 
asan almighty Shylock.”? All this, and more of the same 
sort, his fastidious reserve notwithstanding. Now, if we 
may speak according to the little knowledge we have 
gleaned of the world, we would apprize him that he must 
not calculate on all that scrupulosity of expression in oth- 
ers that he seems to claim for himself—how justly, we need 
notsay. People will speak out their natural emotions, and 
he should expect it. When they are strongly moved by a 
sense of the outrageous, they will express themselves ac- 
cordingly; or, of the ridiculous, they will laugh. Even 
we ourselves may have fallen somewhat below his ideal of 
excellence, in these respects; for we confess that we prefer 
a full, cordial expression, whether of dislike or pleasantry, 
so it be that there is no personal malice nor contempt in 
the heart. When we find men engaged, on an extensive 
scale, in teaching what we think to be hurtful error, we 
know not why we should hesitate to make them answer- 
able in full for the doctrines they avow or insinuate, nor 
why we should spare their representations; but we hope 
never to swerve so far from duty as to abuse them, either 
in reserved or vehement language, by imputing to them 
odious sentiments, which we are conscious they do not 
hold. We tell our author, frankly, that we think he has done 
this, with respect to ourselves. He has, if we understand 
him, purposely represented us as maintaining the follow- 
ing grounds; for he certainly argues on them as if they were 
our premises, viz. that the apostles were incompetent to their 
work, and performed it in a bungling manner; that there 
was “dishonesty in the first teachers of Christianity; that 
divine goodness made ample provision for the promulgation 
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of” Universalism, “and that the agents to whom the work 
was committed, were not true to their trust;” that Christ 
and his apostles “concealed the messages they were sent to 
teach, and substituted doctrines perfectly at variance with 
universalism,” &c.® And this is his boasted rendering of 
blessing for reviling ! We have hitherto exposed the ab- 
surdities of his logic, and the inconsistency of his views,— 
and we have done it in the spirit of unrestrained freedom, 
because the faults were not of a character to affect his moral 
principle ; but this, if we understand it, is a very different 
affair, that would demand another tone of remark, were we 
to enter on the admonition. 

In concluding, it may be proper to observe that we should 
not have dwelt so largely on this article—perhaps should 
have passed in silence—but for the character of the work in 
which it appears. “The American Biblical Repository” is 
a publication that does honor to the theological science of 
our country. It has furnished valuable dissertations, origin- 
al and translated, in the wide, and with us almost unculti- 
vated, field of biblical and theological literature. Many of 
its articles have been the results of a thoroughly scientific 
research that aimed to leave no corner unexplored, and that 
was conducted in a spirit of liberal criticism till lately un- 
known in the denomination supporting it. Perhaps we 
should prefer the earlier volumes of the series, which came 
forth under the superintendence of one of the best biblical 
scholars our country can boast. Even as it now is, we wish 
it success, and can overlook, now and then, an article which 
the Orthodox prejudices of its conductor and immediate 
patrons may lead them to tolerate, but!which our own par- 
tialities would perhaps condemn as worse than merely un- 
worthy a place on its pages. H. B, 2 
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Art. XXXIV. 
Literary History of the Bible. 


TE term bible, comes from the Greek word biblos, 
which signifies a book. By common consent, the word is 
applied exclusively to the collection of the sacred writings. 
We are accustomed to speak of the Bible as one book. Itis 
so in a general sense. Its inspiration, its doctrine, its object, 
is one. It was dictated by one spirit, perfected by one pow- 
er. Yet it is composed of many parts, written by different 
persons, at different periods, in different languages, on differ- 
ent and various subjects. 


Division—The Pentateuch, or the five books of Moses, is 
allowed to be the most ancient production in the world. It 
was written six hundred years before Homer lived, the oldest 
Greek author extant. ‘The remaining books of the Old 'Tes- 
tament were written at various intervals of time, during a 
period of more than one thousand years. 

The books of the New ‘Testament were composed about 
four hundred years after the last of the Old, was written. 
These were penned by different writers, at different times, 
during a period of more than sixty years. 'The Bible, from 
its commencement to the close, occupied, in its composition, 
nearly sixteen hundred years. 


Compilation—The books of the Old Testament were 
gathered into one volume by Ezra, soon after the Jews re- 
turned from their captivity in Babylon. These were read 
in the synagogue and in the Temple, asa part of divine 
worship. From the testimony of the Jewish writers, Philo 
and Josephus, we learn that the books which now compose 
that part of the sacred volume, correspond with the compi- 
lation made by Ezra. 

The books of the New Testament were compiled, proba- 
bly, before the death of St. John the beloved. In the middle 
of the second century, these writings were translated into 
the old Syriac language, for the use of the Christians in the 
East, and into the Latin, for the use of those in the West. 

It is the united testimony of those, whose advantages ena- 
ble them to judge, that the genuineness of no other writings 
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of antiquity is sustained with the amount and force of evi- 
dence that can be adduced in favor of the Holy Bible. 


Language.—The Old Testament was written in Hebrew, 
which some suppose to have been the primitive language of 
man. Jn the time ofthe Saviour, the Hebrew existed not as 
in the days of Moses. The long exile of the Jewsin Babylon, 
and their subsequent intercourse with other nations, caus- 
ed them to forget their native tongue. They would uot call 
their language the Syriac, nor the Chaldee, as this would 
have constantly reminded them and others of their long and 
degrading servitude ; they, therefore, still called it the He- 
brew, though it was a mixture of Syriac, Chaldee and He- 
brew ; which mixture was properly called the Syro-Chaldaic. 
This was the language of Palestine when the Saviour was 
on earth, and the one in which his discourses were pro- 
nounced. 

The New Testament, however, was written in Greek, as 
this was a kind of universal language, spoken and under- 
stood throughout the Roman empire, especially in the east- 
ern provinces.—The translation of the Old Testament, eall- 
ed the Septuagint, was a Greek version, approved by the 
Sanhedrim, and commenced two hundred and eighty years 
before the Christian era, for the use of those Jews who re- 
sided in foreign countries. This is supposed to have been 
the first translation of the Old 'Testament ever made. 


Preservation.—In early times, various materials were 
used for writing on; such as plates of lead, copper and brass, 
the inner bark of trees, smooth stones, bricks, and even planks 
of wood. ‘Tables were also used, covered with wax; on 
these, the writing was executed with an iron pen, called a 
stylus. 

But the usual manner of preserving what was of great 
value, was to write it on parchment, a preparation of the 
skin of animals. ‘These copies were executed with great 
skill and beauty. Some manuscripts have reached us, 
written as early as the fifth century. The Bible was in this 
way preserved till the invention of printing, ia 1440. 


Various Readings.—To transcribe a copy of the Serip- 
tures was a work of great labor; and as each word must 
be written with a pen, it would be strange if, through the 
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carelessness of the transcriber, or some other cause, there 
should not be mistakes. In the begiuning of the last cen- 
tury, the religious world was greatly alarmed, when the 
startling fact was announced, that, in the various manu- 
scripts of the Bible, there was found to be a great diversity 
of reading, amounting in all to nearly forty thousand. But 
it was soon discovered, that, in a vast majority of cases, the 
differences were no more than the dotting of an i, or the 
crossing of a ¢, in one copy, and its omission in another ; so 
that, taking them all together, the meaning of scarcely one 
text was obscured. We may say, with an eminent critic— 
“ Put the thirty thousand various readings that have been 
discovered in manuscripts of the New Testament into the 
hands of a knave or a fool, and make them as many more, 
if numbers of copies can ever be made to reach that sum; 
and yet, with the most sinistrous or absurd choice, he shall 
not extinguish the light of any one chapter, nor so disguise 
Christianity, but that every feature of it will be the same.” 


Origin of Chapters and Verses—The Bible, as it came 
from the pen of its composers, contained no divisions, no 
verses, no punctuation, no breaks, even in the words. From 
the beginning to the close, it was one continued word. 
The invention of our chapters is of modern date, the work 
of Cardinal Hugo, in 1240. 

Athias, a learned Jew of Amsterdam, in 1661, introduced 
into the Old Testament the method of distinguishing the 
verses by figures, as now seen in our Bibles. The same 
was introduced into the New, by Robert Stephens, a French 
printer, in the sixteenth ceutury, while on a journey from 
Paris to Lyons. No great care could have been used in 
marking these divisions in the Bible; and the careful stu- 
dent must know that, as they now stand, they often mar the 
argument, and interrupt the sense of the sacred penmen. 
Were it not for the sake of precise reference to passages, it 
would be better if our Bibles were printed in one unbroken 
text, or divided into chapters according to the real division 
of subjects. 


English Translations—In the early part of the thir- 
teenth century, the Scriptures were in an unspoken tongue. 
Few copies of them existed, and those few were not studied. 
A private person could scarcely reach them; where they 
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were accessible, the law forbade their perusal to the laity. 
The clergy were as ignorant as the people ; and a large part 
of religious duty and of religious instruction wee confined 
to the saying of mass, the selling of indulgences, and traf- 
ficking in various trinkets of superstition. 

An attempt was made, in 1290, by a person now un- 
known, to translate the Bible into English ; but it was not 
till nearly a hundred years after this, that the design was 
accomplished. . John Wickliffe, the morning-star of the 
Reformation, translated the entire Bible from the Latin vul- 
gate into the English language. Wickliffe raised up his 
voice against the papal jurisdiction; he exposed many of 
the corruptions of the Romish Church, appealing to the 
Bible to sustain him; and the success which attended his 
exertions induced him to translate the Scriptures into the 
common tongue. It was a work of incredible labor, as 
printing was not then known. His zeal and industry were 
equal to any task, and, by the help of transcribers, he multi- 
plied copies for circulation among the people. As an evi- 
dence of the difficulty in obtaining a copy of the Scriptures 
in those times, it may be mentioned, that, in 1429, the price 
of Wickliffe’s New Testament was two hundred dollars. 

In the hands of his followers, the Bible was an engine 
of great power. Its circulation and influence gave great 
offence to the ruling authorities, and created a general alarm 
among the clergy, whose lives were often a scandal to 
religion, and with whom tradition had assumed the place 
of God’s Word. Unitedly, therefore, they arose against the 
translation, both magistrate and priest; the former with the 
sword and faggot, the latter with excommunication here, 
and the threatening of endless burnings hereafter. Anathe- 
mas were hurled against Wickliffe ; all men were forbidden 
to read his translation, on pain of instant death ; and women 
and children were warned against it, as a work of Satan, 
that would destroy them, both here and hereafter. And 
from the reign of Henry the Fourth to the Reformation, no 
man was allowed to have a copy of the Bible in his house. 
He who read the Scriptures, and he who murdered his 
brother, were sentenced to the same punishment. 

The invention of printing, in 1440, was a new era in the 
history of the world. The publishing of Bibles for general 
use, however, was a matter of great complaint, especially 
from the monks. The faithful were warned against it ; and 
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to denounce this as the invention of Satan, was the theme 
of public discourse and anathema. 

In 1526, William Tyndall was condemned to death for 
translating and publishing the New Testament. All the 
edition that could be found, was purchased by the Bishop 
of London, and, by his order, was burned on London Green, 
amid the rejoicings of the people, and the te Dewms of the 
clergy. But this act was overruled for good; as the liberal 
price paid for the copies, enabled the friends of the Bible to 
issue a much larger and a more perfect edition. 

In 1536, the first English translation of the whole Bible 
ever printed, was published by royal authority. An order 
was passed as soon as the book was printed, making it the 
duty of every clergyman to have a copy, and to read and 
study it. Also, that a large Bible should be provided at 
public expense, and laid in the choir of each church, for 
every man “to read therein.” 

In 1604, by authority of James I., king of England, an 
authorized version of the Bible was made. Fifty-four 
learned men were engaged in the work, being appointed 
by the king. These were divided into six companies ; and 
to each company was assigned a particular portion of the 
book. ‘They met together at stated times to examine what 
had been accomplished, and to correct what was wrong, 
each book passing under the scrutiny of all the translators 
successively. ‘Three entire copies of the translation were 
submitted to a committee of six, who revised and polished 
the whole work. Three years were spent in completing 
the translation, which, in 1611, was published in folio, and 
has ever since been the version in common use. ‘The 
“translation is an illustrious monument of the age, the 
nation, and the language. It is, properly speaking, less a 
translation than an original; having most of the merit of 
the former as to style, and all the merit of the latter as to 
thought. It is the noblest, best, most finished classic of the 
English tongue.” M. H. 8. 
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Art. XXXYV. 
Grounds of Universalism. 


Tuouca Universalism is, in many, and in some very im- 
portant respects, different from other theories which claim 
the name of Christianity, it not only acknowledges, but is 
founded on premises, which are allowed by all the different 
Christian systems. We know of no denomination, profess- 
ing the name of Christ, which does not profess to believe in 
those abstract principles on which the faith of Universalism 
is founded. 

Polytheism being rejected, they are agreed in acknowl- 
edging, and in paying divine honors to one God, and to 
one only. Not only are they all united in this first and 
essential article of faith, but they are also agreed in the 
attributes which they ascribe to the Supreme Ruler of the 
universe. ‘The evidences which justify the belief, that the 
Creator is possessed of fhe attributes of wisdom, knowledge, 
power, and goodness, in all their possible modifications, and, 
to an unlimited extent, are acknowledged by all. These 
acknowledged attributes constitute the foundation of Univer- 
salism, in the opinion of those who advocate it. The Cre- 
ator being possessed of infinite knowledge, must have fore- 
seen all events, and must have known, before he created 
mankind, all possible consequences which would result from 
giving man an existence with the constitution he possesses, 
If, then, it had been foreseen that the plan of man’s constitu- 
' tion would, in any case, result in the endless wretchedness 
of any of his race, that goodness of the Creator which is 
commensurate with this prescience or foreknowledge, would 
not have consented to sucha plan. Standing in the light 
of those divine attributes, the plea, that although divine 
goodness of itself could not avoid entertaining a good will 
to every created being, it was compelled to yield to the best 
plan or scheme which could be devised, all things consider- 
ed,—is at once exploded. If the wisdom of God is in fact as 
extensive as his goodness, such wisdom would not be at a 
loss to devise a scheme acceptable, in all respects, to the ut- 
most favor which divine goodness could will. ‘The argu- 
ment, then, stands thus: What goodness desires, wisdom has 
planned ; and what divine goodness desires, and what divine 
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wisdom has planned, divine power, being directed by this 
wisdom and goodness, will not fail to execute. If, therefore, 
we are allowed to cherish the belief, respecting the final 
destiny of mankind, which is not only a fair deduction from 
the acknowledged attributes of the Creator, but even a neces- 
sary and unavoidable conclusion therefrom, we see no way . 
to avoid the consoling doctrine, that the whole human race, 
without exception. will finally have infinite reason to bless 
and adore the Creator, for the existence all have received. 

The foregoing argument and conclusion seem to be 
greatly strengthened by the fact, that the Creator has evi- 
dently constituted mankind in the very image of those attri- 
butes, and of the sentiment inferred from them. For, not- 
withstanding the wonderful force of traditions and creeds, 
which are hostile to the happy belief here contended for, we 
find all men possessed of such a degree of those divine attri- 
butes on which Universalism is founded, that they constant- 
ly manifest their undivided desire for the final happiness of 
our whole race, by the means which they have devised, and 
the exertions which they make for its accomplishment. 
There is not a denomination professing the Christian name, 
nor a nation or sect in the world, which would not render the 
whole family of mankind forever blessed, if they could effect 
it by those means which they have contrived, and which 
they use to the utmost of their power. The reason why 
they do not believe that this work will finally be accomplish- 
ed, is, they see no probability of bringing all men to submit 
to the ways and means which they have devised, and which 
they use, to prepare men for final happiness. Yet, if we ask 
any one of these conflicting sects whether they doubt either 
the wisdom or power of God to accomplish what they would 
accomplish if it were within their power, they give a ready 
negative to the question. 'This brings us to the necessary 
conclusion, that they do not allow the divine goodness that 
extent which they give to their own. But, with impartial 
minds, if we carefully survey this subject, and duly consider 
the fact that the Creator has instamped so much of his good- 
ness on the human heart, as to induce all men to exercise 
this good-will towards the whole human family, it seems 
unreasonable to suppose that the desires which this goodness 
awakes can be offensive to him, or embrace the happiness 
of the human family more extensively than does his own 
infinite goodness. 
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Universalism, after resting on the divine attributes, as an 
immoveable foundation, and deriving ample support from 
the manifestations which the Creator has made of those 
attributes in mankind, claims support from the Scriptures, 
which all Christian denominations profess to receive as a 
revelation from God. In that part of those Scriptures which 
is called the Old Testament, the believer in Universalism 
finds certain promises which God made to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, which plainly show that the purposes of divine 
benevolence which are inferrible from the acknowledged 
attributes of the Creator, were presented to those patriarchs 
as the foundation of their faith. The enlightened believer 
in Universalism repairs to those promises, as the thirsty 
traveller to the well-known spring which he never found 
dry. He views these promises as streams from that great 
and exhaustless fountain of the divine goodness, which 
is presented in the attributes of God, on which his faith 
is founded. God said to Abraham, “In thee shall all 
families of the earth be blessed.” Again: “ And in thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” Unto Isaac 
God said, “ In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed ;” unto Jacob, “In thy seed shall all the families of 
the earth be blessed.”' In the New Testament, we find 
these promises set forth as the gospel-covenant. St. Paul 
says, “ And the Scriptures, foreseeing that God would justify 
the heathen through faith, preached before the gospel unto 
Abraham, saying, “In thee shall all nations be blessed.” 
Again: “ Now to Abraham and his seed were the promises 
made. He saith not, And to seeds, as of many; but as of 
one, And to thy seed, which is Christ. And this I say, that 
the covenant that was confirmed before of God in Christ, the 
law, which was four hundred and thirty years after, cannot 
disannul, that it should make the promise of none effect.” * 
In order to carry into effect this covenant of God in Christ, 
and to accomplish all which God was graciously pleased to 
promise, it appears, from the Scriptures, that our heavenly 
Father, in infinite love to the human race, sent Jesus, as the 
brightness of his own glory,and the express image of his 
person, to establish the gospel-kingdom in the world, by 
teaching righteousness, by examples of perfect obedience, 
by precepts of moral virtue, by the forgiveness of human 
transgressions, by giving himself a sin-offering for all men, 
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in his death on the cross, and by his triumphant resurrec- 
tion from the dead, as the first fruits of them that slept, 
and for the justification of all the heirs of promise. In a 
discourse which St. Paul delivered at Antioch in Pisidia, 
he says, “ And we declare unto you glad tidings, how that 
the promise which was made unto the fathers, God hath 
fulfilled the same unto us their children, in that he hath 
raised up Jesus again ; as it is written in the second Psalm, 
Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee.”? The 
same Apostle speaking of the resurrection of Jesus, says, 
“Who was delivered for our offences, and was raised again 
for our justification..... Therefore, as by the offence of 
one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation ; even 
so by the righteousness of one, the free gift came upon all 
nien unto justification of life.’+ The salvation of all men, 
by Jesus Christ, seems to be as fully and as explicitly ex- 
pressed in these declarations, as it can be in our language. 
And it is one peculiar advantage which Universalism seems 
to have over all opposing doctrines, that it can be as fully 
and as clearly expressed in the very words of divine inspi- 
ration, as in any other words which its friends or its ene- 
mies could use. 


Although different denominations of professed Christians 
entertain different and conflicting opinions respecting the 
way in which the death of Jesus effects the salvation of 
mankind, it seems that no fair course of argument can 
disallow that his dying expressly for all men, is favorable to 
the hope that all men will be finally saved by him. Keep- 
ing this in mind, let us read some passages on this subject. 
Having exhorted Timothy to pray and to offer intercessions 
and thanksgiving for all men, St. Paul justifies his exhorta- 
tion, by saying, “For this is good and acceptable in the 
sight of God our Saviour, who will have all men to be 
saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth. For 
there is one God and one mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus; who gave himself a ransom for all, 
to be testified in due time.”*> Again: “But we see Jesus, 
who was made a little lower than the angels for the suffer- 
ing of death, crowned with glory and honor; that he by 
the grace of God should taste death for every man.”° 
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« And if any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous; and he is the propitiation for 
our sins; and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world.”7 As a Christian, the believer in universal 
salvation derives satisfactory evidence, from these scripture 
declarations, of the fact, that the designed benefit arising 
to mankind from the offering up of Jesus, is not limited to a 
part only of the human family; but that it extends to the 
whole. And this opinion seems to be strongly corroborated 
by the declarations of Jesus himself: “And I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.”® “ And 
him that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast ont.”° It 
seems difficult, indeed, to express a sentiment more clearly 
than the doctrine of universal salvation is expressed in the 
passages which have been quoted. This design of God, of 
bringing into a union in Jesus the whole human family, we 
find clearly expressed as follows: “In whom we have re- 
demption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, accord- 
ing to the riches of his grace: wherein he hath abounded 
toward us in all wisdom and prudence; having made 
known unto us the mystery of his will, according to his 
good pleasure, which he hath purposed in himself: that, in 
the dispensation of the fulness of times, he might gather 
together in one all things in Christ, both which are in 
heaven, and which are on earth; even in him: in whom 
also we have obtained an inheritance, being predestinated 
according to the purpose of him who worketh all things 
after the counsel of his own will.” “ Wherefore God 
also hath highly exalted him, and given him a name which 
is above every name; that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth; and that every tongue should con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” 4 


Among the numerous and irresistible proofs of the doc- 
trine of Universalism, there are none on which its believer 
more relies, or in which he has more confidence, than that 
derived from the precepts of Jesus. When these are duly 
considered in relation to the doctrine on which they are 
founded, it seems impossible to resist the evidence they 
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afford in favor of the soul-comforting hope, that the divine 
mercy will finally subdue all human rebellion, and reconcile 
the whole race of man to the Father of our spirits. “ Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor, and hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, and 
persecute you; that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust. For, if ye love them which love you, what re- 
ward have ye? do not even the publicans the same? and if 
ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than others ? 
do not even the publicans so? Be ye, therefore, perfect, 
even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” !2 Here, 
the divine teacher requires his disciples to love their ene- 
mies, and do them good. 'This precept he founded on the 
fact that such is the love, and such the favor of our heavenly 
Father toward all men—the evil as well as the good. Is not 
this Universalism? If it be a fact that our heavenly Father 
loves all on whom the sun rises,—all on whom the rains fall, 
by what course of reasoning can it be shown that any of 
our race are not the objects of that love? And if God our 
Father is disposed to do good to his enemies, how can he 
withhold his favors from any? Let this divine precept be 
really complied with by Christians of all denominations, and 
the doctrine of endless misery would be repudiated from the 
whole Christian community. Let this precept be obeyed 
by all who profess the name of Christ, and where should we 
find one who could consent that any of the wandering, 
erring children of our heavenly Father should remain for- 
ever in sin and condemnation? Let this precept become 
the rule of our conduct, and let its spirit be found within us, 
could we consent to the eternal consignment of any of the 
human family to a state of endless sufferings? It surely 
seems impossible. If Jesus had intended to teach the heart- 
withering doctrine of endless woe, would he have required 
us to love those and to do them good, who are to suffer it? 
The believer in Universalism will never give up this belief, 
until the heavenly light of this divine precept shall be hid- 
den from his sight. “What man is there among you, 
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whom, if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone? or if 
he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent? If ye then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father which is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him? Therefore, all things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them; for this is the law and the prophets.”!* This scrip- 
ture teaches us that God is more disposed to be good to 
mankind, than compassionate parents are to confer favors 
on their dependent children. And it also teaches us that 
the true spirit of divine holiness requires that we should re- 
gard the good of others as we do our own; and that we 
should be as ready to submit to suffer ourselves, as to see 
others endure suffering. After all the learned and eloquent 
preaching, which has consigned so many millions of human 
beings to a state of never-ending suffering, can one preacher 
of this doctrine be found, who would be as willing to be 
doomed to such a state, as they all are to consign their 
fellow-creatures to it? The plain fact is, this divine pre- 
cept, founded on the divine goodness, is an unanswerable 
refutation of the unmerciful doctrine of endless misery, and 
a plenary proof that God “will not cast off forever; but 
though he cause grief, yet will he have compassion accord- 
ing to the abundance of his mercies.” 

As it is not consistent with the limits, necessarily imposed 
on an article of this kind, to go into a labored vindication of 
any general sentiment, we must not indulge in quotations 
from the prophets and other parts of the Scriptures, by 
which a still greater crowd of witnesses might be brought, in 
confirmation of the gracious doctrine of impartial goodness. 
But afew more suggestions in defence of so important a 
point will require no apology. 


Opposite to the doctrine here defended, is that which re- 
quires us to believe that our Father who is in heaven will, 
from some cause known to himself, consign a part of the 
human family to a state of never-ending suffering. Now, 
notwithstanding there has been an immense host of learned 
doctors and other clergy, who have believed and taught this 
truly awful doctrine, and notwithstanding millions unnum- 
bered have believed it, there never was, nor ever will be, a 
single individual, possessing the spirit of Christ, who ever 
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did or ever can sincerely pray to God to accomplish this 
part of his holy work. Nor is there a decent congregation 
who would not léave the sanctuary and their minister alone 
in it, should they hear him offer such a prayer. They 
would consider the sanctuary desecrated, and their ears de- 
filed. Can a candid, impartial mind look at these facts, and 
not see some cause to doubt the truth of a doctrine which is 
of such a character? If it be God’s holy and righteous 
pleasure, that a part of the family of mankind should eter- 
nally suffer, is it not wonderful, that among so many rich 
communications and spiritual gifts as have been made to 
his saints, he has never imparted to a single one his own 
holy disposition to accomplish this part of his work? But, 
look at this subject a moment longer. Is it not a fact, that 
such as believe in this doctrine for which they cannot pray, 
always profess to desire the very reverse of this doctrine in 
the same ratio as they love and are devoted to the religion 
of Jesus and the service of God? This is verily the case. 
But how can we account for it? The more the love of God 
is shed abroad in their hearts, the stronger are their de- 
sires for the salvation of their fellow-men, and the more 
they feel opposed to the thought that any will be forever 
miserable. 

Another subject, which seems worthy of consideration, is 
found connected with the improvements which have been 
made in literature, and in the sciences generally, and es- 
pecially in theology, since what are called the dark ages of 
the Church passed away. What effect has this improvement 
produced in relation to the doctrine of endless misery? As 
light has advanced, and as improvements have been made, 
has this doctrine strengthened its claims in a due ratio? Are 
the Christian clergy generally more devoted now, to the 
defence of this doctrine, than they were in former times ? 
and do they now think that a larger portion of mankind will 
suffer everlastingly, than did the clergy of the dark ages? 
The fact is, and most of people know it, the very reverse is 
true. By a very respectable class of our clergy, this doctrine 
is almost entirely neglected, so that their hearers do not 
know whether they believe it or not. And even those who 
are most in favor of the doctrine, have come to the conclu- 
sion, that but a few of mankind will be doomed to suffer 
everlastingly ; whereas the clergy in former times contended 
that but a few would escape such sufferings. Can we can- 
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didly consider these facts, without seeing the probability 
that further improvements may entirely remove this heart- 
chilling and heaven-dishonoring doctrine from the faith of 
the Church? 'The prospect brightens; and we may hope 
for the fulfilment of the declaration, “ And every creature 
which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, 
and suchas are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I 
saying,—Blessing, and honor, and glory and power be unto 
him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb forever 
and ever.” H. B. 


Art. XXXVI. 


, 
Change in the Jewish Doctrines, after the Destruction 
of Jerusalem. 


Ir is a common practice with many of our best critics 
and commentators to illustrate, and sometimes to determine, 
the meaning of passages in the New ‘Testament, by com- 
paring them with ancient Jewish opinions, customs and 
sayings. ‘There can be no question that much light may 
be derived from these sources, and not unfrequently the 
very light that best explains the text ; for our Saviour and 
his disciples were themselves Jews by birth, education and 
country. ‘They used the Jewish phraseology, spoke and 
wrote for the most part to Jews; and must be supposed, 
therefore, to have expressed themselves with corresponding 
reference to the Jewish sentiments and manners in their 
age, as all writing and speaking are modified by the circum- 
stances of this kind, amidst which the authors live. But 
then, in order to avail ourselves of any certain light from 
this quarter, we must be careful to go back to the very times 
of the New Testament. Nothing can be plainer than that 
the peculiarities which arose afterwards among the Jews, 
will not answer the purpose. Now, it is a fact that has not 
been sufficiently attended to by our critics, that immediately 
after the destruction of the Jewish people, a great and rapid 
change took place in their religious doctrines, so that, in the 
course of a century or two, their views and phraseology 
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became very different from what they had been formerly. 
Yet, whoever will run his eye over the illustrations which 
have been quoted from Jewish writings to explain the lan- 
guage of the New Testament, will find that nearly all of 
them are taken from works of a later date,—as late as the 
third, fourth and fifth centuries. This circumstance makes 
them exceedingly uncertain. 


That such a change as we have mentioned did actually 
occur, might be shown by numerous considerations. It is 
sufficient, however, to quote the statements of two distin- 
guished historians of philosophy. Buhle says,— 

“The systems of religious philosophy, set forth by the 
different philosophical parties among the Jews, were carried 
sull farther in the next centuries after the birth of Christ, 
and modified in many different ways, by the learned men of 
this nation. As the Jews had already entered on the allego- 
rical method of explaining the books of the Old Testament, 
and had thus lost themselves in mysticism; as they, more- 
over, employed various, and often opposite, philosophisms of 
the Greeks and Orientals in their allegorical explanations, 
and thus formed their religious philosophy under the direc- 
tion chiefly of phantasy ; there was, of course, an unlimited 
field opened for changes, for various representations, and for 
different definitions of their theology and morality ; though 
the same fundamental ideas still lay at bottom. It would 
be a Jong and tiresome work for the historian, and uninter- 
esting and fruitless to the reader, to attempt a fuller devel- 
opment of the philosophy of the Rabbins. Whoever has 
occasion or wish to acquaint himself with the divers ideas 
of the Rabbins concerning the being and attributes of the 
Godhead, the creation of the world and of man, demon- 
ology, religious customs, the freedom of the will, morality 
and the legal rites, and the state after death, will find a rich 
collection in the T'almud and in the modern work of Hisen- 
menger. The whole of the Rabbinic philosophy is too 
heterogeneous in its elements to be reduced into a system. 
It is a mixture gathered out of the ancient positive religions, 
and. out of the Greek philosophy, both Platonic and Aris- 
totelian; out of the capricious additions and explanations 
that had been given to the Mosaic laws, both written and 
traditional; out of the delusions and superstitions of the 
age in which the most famous Rabbins lived; and out of 
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the disputes they had with one another on their different 
opinions. Brucker has attempted to set forth what he calls 
the exoteric or popular philosophy of the Jews. What he 
describes, however, is properly the later philosophy of Mai- 
monides, Manasseh Ben Israel, and others in the Middle 
Ages; a philosophy which they formed by the study and 
application of the Peripatetic principles, and which cannot 
be suitably inwoven with the positions, reveries and dreams 
of the older Talmudists. In the history of the philosophy 
of the Middle Ages, the Rabbins, just named, deserve a 
special distinction—Together with the Rabbinic philoso- 
phy, which is contained chiefly in the Talmud, there arose, 
in the next centuries after the birth of Christ, the Cabbal- 
istic philosophy, in which the Emanation-system of the 
ancient Alexandrian Jews was carried out, with a wonderful 
subtilty and effort, to the most fantastical extremes.”—J. G. 
Buhle, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie. § 514, 
515. Band iv. S. 144—147. 

To the same purport is the statement of Brucker, who 
says, 

“ When the divine judgments were perfected in the over- 
throw of the city of Jerusalem, and the Jewish common- 
wealth had been torn in pieces, the very learning of this 
nation was brought to wretchedness and shame. The 
divine wrath sent its malediction on a people rebellious and 
ungrateful; and by a singular fatality it happened that al- 
most all the lights of reason which had hitherto shone upon 
them, were extinguished, leaving scarcely a shadow of any- 
thing that belonged to philosophy. Whoever surveys, with 
a single glance, the whole face of Jewish erudition, from 
the destruction of their city and temple, till the Middle Ages, 
will discover nothing but an immoderate and insane study 
of their traditions, on the one hand, and on the other, that 
Cabbalistic philosophy which they derived from the Egyp- 
tian syncretism, and palmed off as the mysteries of their 
own country. This Cabbalistic philosophy attained at 

ngth a sort of scientific and systematic form, adding a 
multitude of Gentile, Oriental, Egyptian, Pythagorean and 
Platonic notions to the Jewish dogmas.”—J. Brucker, Crit. 
Hist. Philosophie, Tom. ti. p. 813. H. B. 2% 
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Art. XXXVII. 


1. “ The Pure in heart see God.” 


In the lone dell and by the leaping fountain, 

Where the moss springeth by the hazel-rod, 

By the wild rose-tree on the rugged mountain, 
The pure in heart see God. 

They see him where the wild cascade is foaming 

Above the dark and deeply fretted rocks, 

And where thro’ primrose-meadows meekly roaming, 
Are feeding snow-white flocks. 


Where crested waves o’er rocks are wildly dashing, 

Where nought but venturous mermaid e’er hath trod, 

Where scattered sea-gems in the light are flashing, 
The pure in heart see God. 

They see him in the dim and tangled wild-wood, 

Where dreamy music haunts the hollow ground ; 

They see him in the rosy bowers of childhood, 
Where light and song abound. 


In the gay city, where earth’s golden splendor 
tarts from its hidden caves, and roams abroad ; 

Where crowds, to empty pomp, their peace surrender, 
The pure in heart see God. 

They see him in the cot, where bendeth lowly 

The humble worshipper at God’s own shrine, 

Whose mind is fixed on heaven, whose heart is holy, 
Whose hopes are all divine. 


Where the green willow on the grave low traileth, 
Where the sweet pansy weeps upon the sod, 
Where all the pride of man in terror faileth, 
The pure in heart see God. 

They see him where the gate of heaven wide swingeth, 
And they are led by angel-hands within; 
Where Jesus all his fold together bringeth, 

~~ Without a trace of sin. 3. c. E. 
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2. The Temptation in the Wilderness. 


Wira the celestial baptism on thy soul, 

Thou wert led lonely to the dim old wood, 
Where even flower-bells have a low, sad toll, 

As they bend down to die in solitude. 
Thro’ long, long days and lonely nights, in prayer 
And solemn fasting, dwelt thy spirit there. 


But, human wants were with thee—human cares, 
That ushered many a pang upon thy breast; 
Wasted and faint, thy mortal frame scarce bears 

. The burden of its being; then the test, 
The cruel test of the Arch-fiend was given! 
But thy unblenching eye turned not from heaven. 


Weary and lonely as thou wert, blest Lord! 
Stricken with want, and far from earthly friends, 
Still the deep magic of the tempter’s word 
Could bend thee, but as holy Zion bends, 
When the soft air sweeps by. Ay, thou, unarmed, 
With all man’s frailties on thee, wert not harmed ! 


Did not the thought of man, dear Son of God, 
Come like a strengthening angel to thine aid ? 

For pure thy life must be, or thou hadst trod 
Thus far thy mortal path in vain; and made 

No long, blest journeyings to the sacrifice, 

For which thou wert detained beneath the skies. 


O what an empire was by thee laid low, 
When thou didst bid the wily fiend depart! 
His power resisted! Ais, the mighty foe, 
Whose chains had fettered every human heart! 
Slowly he coiled the malice in his breast, 
As he turned back, and left thee to thy rest. 


Then with soft, fluttering wings, bright angels came, 
And bore their golden salvers in their hands ; 
Through leafy boughs they calla upon thy name, 
And gathered round thee in adoring bands ; 
Then back to heaven, with lightened wings did flee, 
Bearing thy thanks to God for victory! 
a, G 
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Art. XXXVIII. 
Truth of the Mosaic History of the Primitive World. 


Iv has been advised, on high authority, that one should 
study the Bible as he would his Tacitus or his Herodotus. 
The advice is good. To get at the truth, we must exam- 
ine, study, scrutinize, and, by a most careful collation of 
facts, and comparison of evidence, be able to give a reason 
for the faith that is in us. But there is an extreme to be 
avoided. ‘The fashion of the skepticism of the present day, 
is, to doubt everything which cannot be seen by the eye, or 
felt by the touch. This has resulted from as erroneous a 
procedure on the other extreme. We have been called on 
to believe the Bible, only because it is the Bible; and by 
virtue of the word faith, to accept as truth that which seems 
to us wholly unsupported by evidence, and, at first blush, 
clean contrary to all the known laws of nature. Now, this 
is wrong. Ifthe historical portion of the Bible is true, it 
can be made to appear so. Almost all men believe there is 
a God, and are therefore ready to think, that, in his wisdom, 
he may have revealed himself, and uttered a Word for the 
light and guidance of his creation. Man has not inhabited 
the earth in vain. 'The sign of the first man is yet with 
us: the footsteps of the survivors of the Deluge are yet 
visible: ‘Their works were of clay, and have ages past 
crumbled to the dust; the record of their names, of their 
incomings and outgoings, exists but in the book the truth of 
which has been doubted. Yet the fact of their existence 
is proved by every tribe and nation that have lived; it has 
been carved on the earth itself, and there it will remain till 
the crush of worlds. A great and learned man has said, 
“ Fuither the first eleven chapters of Genesis (all due allow- 
ances being made for a figurative eastern style) are true, or 
the whole fabric of our religion is false; a conclusion which 
none of us would wish to be drawn.” We. are willing to 
stand or fall with the assertion. 'Those chapters are true. 
All research into the history of the earliest ages, has con- 
firmed the Mosaic account of the primitive world; and 
there is no one circumstance, however irreconcilable in ap- 
pearance, which, if traced out fully and fairly, does not con- 
firm that account, rather than oppose any obstacle. Skep- 
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tical men of science have occasionally thought that their 
discoveries raised insurmountable objections to the truth of 
the Bible, and have self-complacently strutted their brief 
hour on this world’s stage, vain in their imaginings. But 
renewed examination, the tide of science in its increased 
flow, has scattered all these puny doubts, and added strong 
confirmation to the story. 

We propose, at this time, to bring forward a few of those 
facts which go clearly to prove the exact truth and correct- 
ness of these first eleven chapters. 


The first particularity to be noticed in the Mosaic account 
of the creation and the first ages of the world, is the asser- 
tion that all mankind are derived from a common stock, 
and therefore in the beginning spoke a common language. 
From Noah and his sons, if we may give credit to this story, 
sprang the countless millions now inhabiting the earth. And 
what an infinity of languages and dialects are now spoken 
by these millions! and all of them differing from each oth- 
er, and, to the superficial observer seeming to have nothing 
in common! Now, if it can be proved that all these lan- 
guages and dialects in truth have a common origin, and, 
like the children of a family, though possessed of no exact 
resemblance to each other, yet have a strong family like- 
ness, and are the offspring of a common parent,—in such 
case, having established the truth of one important, and 
almost incredible assertion, we may reasonably and fairly 
infer the exact correctness of the whole story. Let us see, 
by an analysis of language, where we may be led. 

Everything points to Asia as the part of the world first 
settled. From thence first flowed the stream of population. 
Every nation and country, with which we are acquainted, ex- 
cepting the aborigines of America, and some few of the South 
Sea Islanders, has traditions of its origin from that quarter 
of the globe. It is conceded that ¢here man first lived. Of 
course, there flourish, or have flourished, the most ancient 
languages ; and ¢here we must commence our examination 
in searching for an answer to our question, ‘“ Whether or no 
there was ever a time when a single language was known 
to, and solely used by, all the persons then living 2” 

We find the vast continent of Asia divided, as a sort of 
inheritance, between five great nations: the Indians or Hin- 
doos, the Arabs, T'artars, Persians, and Chinese. There 
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being no natural obstacles to a free communication between 
them all, and as undoubtedly there ever has been such com- 
munication to some great extent, it would seem natural that 
there should be an apparent striking resemblance between 
their manners and customs, and languages. None such, how- 
ever, is discoverable at first sight ; it is only after a long and 
laborious examination of the philosophy, sculpture, architec- 
ture, sciences, arts and languages of each, that we find any 
evident traces of a former connexion, and an identical ori- 
gin. In each of these five great nations, we find one com- 
mon language, divided into a great variety of dialects. Our 
object is to find if we can trace out a common origin for 
these. Of course we cannot state fully the research and 
argument by which this is to be established. The life-long 
labor of many great men, such as Sir William Jones, Lieu- 
tenant Wilford, and others, has been devoted to this inquiry ; 
and a mass of facts has been collected and arranged which 
leaves hardly anything to be desired. We can only state 
conclusions and facts—taking care to state nothing which is 
not conceded as indubitably true. We are to show that 
these nations had a former connexion, and that their lan- 
guages are derived from a common stock. 

Commencing our examination with the Hindoos, we find 
facts in abundance proving conclusively that there formerly 
existed in India a primeval language which has been call- 
ed the Hindi, and that the Sanscrit was introduced into 
the country by some conquerors. ‘This Sanscrit language, 
whatever may be its origin, is of a remarkable structure; it 
is more perfect than the Greek, and more copious than the 
Latin, and yet bears to both of them a stronger affinity in 
the roots of verbs and forms of grammar than could possi- 
bly have been the result of accident. hey must either 
have sprung from the Sanscrit, or else all three of them had 
a common origin. A like examination leads to the same 
conclusion in regard to the Gothic and Celtic languages. 
Here is proved one great connexion of India with other 
lands. ‘There is, too, no doubt but that the characters in 
which this Hindi language was written, were either origin- 
ally the same, or derived from the same prototype, with 
both the Chaldaic and Arabian characters, and most proba- 
bly with the Phenician, from which the Greek and Roman 
letters are derived. Here is another proof of this connexion. 
Again; the deities worshipped in India were the same wor- 
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shipped in old Greece and Rome, under different denomina- 
tions; and the same philosophical doctrines were enter- 
tained in the three countries. The architecture of India 
seems to be of African origin; the letters on many of the 
monuments appearing to be partly Indian, and partly Ethi- 
opic. Now, all these are facts which have been proved by 
much laborious investigation. They establish that a con- 
nexion existed in the first ages between India and other 
countries. 

We come next to the Arabic language, which is undoubt- 
edly one of the most ancient in the world. We immediate- 
ly find that it has not the least resemblance in any way to 
the Sanscrit, the great parent of the Indian language. But 
very little is known of the characters in which the old 
compositions of Arabia were written. The oldest, how- 
ever, of which we know anything with entire certainty— 
those in which the Koran was first written—unquestionably 
had a common origin with the Hebrew and Chaldaic. 
This is almost the only connexion we can discover between 
the Hindoos and Arabs; but this fact, apparently proving 
the existence of two primitive languages, and apparently 
at variance with the Mosaic account, is in fact perfectly 
reconcilable with that account, and easily explained by facts 
which we shall soon mention. 

The Tartars, the next of the five principal nations of 
which we are speaking, are in personal appearance wholly 
different from both the Hindoos and Arabs. In general 
they had no literature. All that can safely be inferred from 
the little knowledge we possess of that which they had, is, 
that the various dialects of Tartary descended from a com- 
mon stock; bat a stock wholly different from either the 
Arabic or Hindi. The Tartars live near, and are well 
acquainted with, the Hindoos; and the language of the 
Brahmans affords a proof of an immemorial and total differ- 
ence between the savages of the mountains, as the Chinese 
call the 'Tartars, and the Hindoos, in habits and language. 

Thus we find that almost all of Asia has been peopled 
and immemorially possessed by three considerable nations, 
which I have called Hindoos, Arabs, and Tartars. 'These 
differ entirely in personal appearance, language, manners 
and religion ; and if they ever sprang from a common root, 
they must have been entirely separated for ages. "Their lan- 
guages, in particular, are so entirely unlike, that they could 
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not possibly have been derived from one another ; and to 
bring them together, as we have supposed they might be 
brought together and reduced to one, we must search out 
some other lands than those at which we have been look- 
ing. Historians and learned men have ever supposed that 
the spot of ground denominated by Moses “the garden of 
Eden,” was situated somewhere between the river Eu- 
phrates and the river Tigris, in the territories of Persia or 
Tran: they have supposed that the place where Noah 
alighted from his ark was on Mount Ararat, in the same 
country ; and that from thence went forth his three sons to 
people and colonize the earth. ‘Turning our attention, then, 
to that land—the fourth of those mentioned—we soon find 
a glorious explanation of all our difficulties, and the strong- 
est confirmation of the opinions we have expressed as to the 
accuracy of the accounts given in the Bible. 

‘There is solid reason to believe, from the highest pre- 
sumptive proof, that a powerful monarchy had been estab- 
lished in Iran or Persia, for ages before the Assyrian 
dynasty, under the name of Mahabadian dynasty ; and that 
it must be the oldest in the world. At the birth of Mahom- 
et, there were two languages or rather dialects in Persia ; 
that of the court, called Deri, a refined dialect of the Parsi ; 
and that of the learned, called Pahlavi. Besides these, there 
was a very ancient and abstruse tongue—known to the 
priests and philosophers—called the language of the Zend, 
because a book of moral and religious duties, which they 
held secret, and which bore that name, had been written in 
it. The present language of Persia is the Parsi,—the Zend 
and Pahlavi having become extinct. This Parsi has so 
much of the Sanscrit—the parent of the Hindi—in it, that 
it was evidently derived from the language of the Brah- 
mans. "The Pahlavi, on the contrary, has a strong resem- 
blance to the Arabic; and a perusal of the Zend glossary 
proves at once and conclusively that it is merely a dialect of 
the Sanscrit. At the same time, all of these three dialects— 
the Parsi, Pahlavi, and Zend—contain number'ess words of 
the Tartar language. The result of all these facts—con- 
templating them and the traditions of Persia at the same 
time,—is, that the language of this first Persian empire was 
the mother of the Sanscrit. Now the Sanscrit was the 
parent, as has been seen, of the Greek and Latin, and con- 
sequently of all modern languages. Therefore this first 
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Persian language was the parent of all these; while the 
language of the Assyrians, likewise derived from this first 
Persian, was the parent of the Chaldaic, and Pahlavi, and 
partly of the Tartar languages. 

Thus we find the three distinct races of men of whom 
I have spoken as the possessors of India, Arabia, and 
Tartary, all united together in Persia, and using lan- 
guages derived from a single stock. And thus we find too, 
a confirmation of that statement of Moses which at first 
sight seems so strange and so utterly untrue. We find, as 
far as the nations of which we have spoken are concerned, 
a common origin and a common language. The only 
question remaining, is, whether there may not be some other 
people, whose origin cannot be traced up to this single and 
primitive fountain. This brings me to the consideration of 
the Chinese, the fifth and last nation named. 

The language of the Chinese is so peculiar and singular, 
that no one for a moment can suppose that it may be traced 
to any other; and consequently, in trying to find some con- 
nexion between that people and the rest of the Asiatic race, 
we must abandon that track. But there are various cir- 
cumstances in their literature and religion, which seem to 
prove—as far as anything of this sort can be proved—that 
the Chinese and Hindoos were originally the same people ; 
circumstances, which could not possibly be the result of 
chance. The Hindoos have a singular belief in regard to 
the number 432,000; a mystic number concealing great 
secrets, and possessed of wonderful properties. 'This same 
belief, in regard to this same number, is entertained by the 
Chinese. 'The Hindoos believe in a cycle of sixty years; . 
so do the Chinese. The Hindoos have a great predilection 
for the mystical number nine, and so have the Chinese, 
Both the Chinese and the Hindoos observe similar fasts and 
feasts, especially at the solstices and equinoxes—periods of 
the year not likely to be fixed on by different nations with- 
out some sort of common understanding. They agree in 
paying obsequies, consisting of rice and fruits, to their de- 
ceased ancestors, and have a great dread of dying childless, 
lest these obsequies should be omitted. They both of them 
have a great and common abhorrence of red objects. In 
these and other similar traits there is too great and too per- 
fect a resemblance to have proceeded from chance. "The 
inhabitants of Japan, without doubt, descended from the 
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Chinese, and there the Hindoo or Egyptian mythology has 
prevailed from the earliest ages; and amongst the ancient 
gods worshipped in that country, there are many seen every 
day in the temples of Bengal. Thus we are enabled to 
assert that this singular people are descendants of the Hin- 
doos, and consequently of the first people inhabiting Persia 
or Iran. 

There is another written language, called the Abyssinian 
or Ethiopic. It is evidently a dialect of the old Chaldaic, 
and nearly related to the Arabic and Hebrew, affording 
another proof of the relationship between all three of these. 
Besides a cursory examination of many inscriptions in this . 
language—found on pillars and in caves—shows a strong 
likeness between the Ethiopic and Hindoo letters, and con- 
sequently a connexion between the two nations. And a 
like descent, by similar means may be proved concerning 
all other small tribes in Asia. 

There is one more region which has been thought to 
offer some difficulties. I allude to the immense number of 
large and small islands scattered, many of them at great 
distances, throughout the Southern, Pacific and Indian 
Oceans—known to geographers as Australia, or Australasia. 
Some of these islands are so near Hindostan that it is 
beyond all doubt that they were settled from that country. 
This being the case, one might naturally expect to find the 
Hindi or Sanscrit language prevailing on them. But it is 
not the case. On the contrary we find on these islands a 
number of dialects almost incredible; one rather small 
island—a case by no means uncommon—containing up- 
wards of sixty dialects or languages; and those who speak 
one of these are frequently wholly unable to converse with 
those speaking another; and this singular diversity pre- 
vails throughout this whole range of islands. Itis buta 
very few years since those dialects were carefully examined 
by learned men. ‘This examination, like all others on the 
subject, has resulted to our entire satisfaction ; proving that 
these languages originated from the Sanscrit; many of 
them, in fact, containing great numbers of the words of 
that language, which are in common use at this day. 

We thus have given a very brief abstract of the facts 
which,—by patient research and much learning—have been 
proved concerning this abstruse subject. At first—shortly to 
recapitulate the steps we have taken,—we found five dis- 
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tinct races; the Hindoos, Arabs, Tartars, Persians, and 
Chinese. These, on examination, were reduced to three ; 
the Hindoos, Arabs, and Tartars, and all of these three were 
afterwards found in Persia. ‘There we found three dialects, 
all related to each other, and all likewise bearing in them- 
selves marks of a close affinity and relationship with the 
three other distinct languages. 'Thus, three languages are 
reduced to three dialects; and further examination verifies 
what was before only probable, that these dialects originated 
from a single, common language, spoken by one people. A 
more perfect and more satisfactory proof of the assertion 
in Genesis, could not be desired or imagined. Supposing 
the general account given in the Bible to be true—that all 
mankind sprang from one pair, one family—that family must 
have been settled in some central station, and from thence 
all the people of the world must have migrated. This we 
actually find to be the case. We find one spot where all 
the three different races originated ; a spot, too, which, from 
its being situated in their midst, adds greatly to the proba- 
bility of the theory. ~ 

There is one other circumstance, which, while we are on 
this branch of the subject, deserves particular notice. At 
the time Moses lived and wrote, the Jews were by no means 
the most numerous existing race of people. Had he been 
writing a poem, or giving any sort of exaggerated and false 
statement, he would have given that statement a little more 
plausible coloring by saying that there were more languages 
than one; and if he wished to exalt and praise the Jews, 
he would have made them, in his statement, the peculiar 
offspring of God, and others, the contemners of a Supreme 
Being, the creation of some lower and subordinate deity. 
Such an account would have agreed with the genius of the 
Jews and of all other nations; and to the Israelites at least, 
would have been highly acceptable. But he speaks of one 
God, the creator of all things; of one language, the parent 
of all others; and of one family, the common progenitors 
of all mankind. 'That family consisted of Noah and his 
three sons; those three sons removing from the paternal 
inheritance, so to speak, settling, colonizing, and peopling 
other parts of the earth. Now, by tracing up the different 
languages we find on the earth,—and this is a kind of proof 
to which no one can object, and which is conclusive, to 
whatever result it may lead—we discover three original 
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languages, originating at the very places where the ¢hree 
sons of Noah were settled. Now, we put it to every one, 
with the highest confidence, to say, whether this wonderful 
coincidence could possibly have resulted from mere chance ? 
Did not that old Jewish lawgiver, who, so long time ago 
and in such barbarous ages, wrote a history containing 
details, even then highly improbable and gaining credit 
with the Jews only because he wrote them,—details which 
investigations instituted thousands of years afterwards have 
so completely verified—did he not possess some peculiar 
means of knowing the truth? Did he not write the truth ? 
We have drawn no proof from the Bible itself; none from 
the probability of Revelation in itself; none from the uni- 
versal belief in a God. We have examined a statement 
which seemed at first sight improbable. Have we not es- 
tablished its truth? And if correct here, is not the Mosaic 
account, in all probability, correct everywhere ? 


Another source of argument on this matter, is found in 
the existing traditions of almost every country with which 
we are acquainted. Skeptics assert, not only that the state- 
ment of doctrines and facts in the Bible is false, but that 
the whole work is a deception—that it was not written 
at the time it purports to have been written, but long 
afterwards, by some impostor; and that no such person 
as Moses ever lived. They call upon us to prove the 
absolute truth of everything stated in the Holy Writ; they 
take their stand against some of the miracles, for instance 
that are recorded in the tenth chapter of Joshua, and trium- 
phantly ask us to reconcile all objections, and prove all with 
the strictest mathematical demonstration. Now, by the 
course of argument which we take, all these objections 
cease to have much weight. The question is in regard to 
the truth of Revelation. We need not argue with an Athe- 
ist. The human heart, in its consciousness, says, 'There is 
a God, and that man is but a human monster, who does 
not recognize the declaration of his consciousness. Neither 
have we anything to do, at this time, with the doctrines 
thought to be taught by the Bible. They result from the 
truth of the facts stated, and our only business is to prove 
these facts. We have already proved the truth of three 
statements, made by Moses in the book of Genesis :—that 
all mankind are descended from a common stock—that 
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once a single language was known to, and used by all men 
—and that the colony of Noah occupied that place de- 
scribed by the inspired writer. Having done so much, we 
might stop, and call upon our skeptics to rebut our prima 
facie case. In the absence of all proof but that we have 
cited above, the Bible must be taken to be true. If the first 
chapter in Genesis is true, so likewise is the tenth chapter 
of Joshua. If we have proved the one, we have a right to 
infer the other ; and in all human probability the inference 
will be well founded. But we can, and we will go further. 
We think that by profane history, and tradition, we can 
establish the exact truth of much more of this strange story 
of Moses. In our view of the ease, it is by no means ne- 
cessary to prove that such a person as Moses ever lived ; 
although we doubt not but that this can be done satisfacto- 
rily. If we prove other statements, where there is greater 
chance for fable and incorrectness, than in those we have 
examined ; and likewise that these facts were promulgated 
to the world, and believed at the time, when we claim that 
Moses lived,—we have done all that we wish, and he must 
be a hardy skeptic indeed, who will doubt the Bible ac- 
count. Proof of this kind, and going to this extent, we 
think can be offered. 

The general account given by Moses is shortly and sub- 
stantially as follows :—The world was ereated by God from 
a fluid state; afterwards one man and one woman were 
created, who lived in purity, peace and happiness; they 
transgressed, and their descendants, forgetting the true God, 
sinned to such an extent that their Creator destroyed all 
mankind, with the exception of Noah and his family; and 
from these survivors of the general ruin the whole world 
was afterwards peopled. This strange account is abun- 
dantly verified—we hesitate not to say—by profane history 
and tradition. This kind of proof, to be sure, is not abso- 
lute. Every one, however, is well aware that circumstances 
may be so numerous and so strong, that the conclusion to 
which we arrive is inevitable, and beyond all dispute. To 
State a case: If a man in any town should say that ata 
particular time of a particular night, he saw all the stars in 
the heavens leave their accustomed places, remove to the 
zenith, and there arrange themselves into the shape of a 
crown, he would be regarded as an insane man ora fool, 
and no one would put the least confidence in the story. 
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But if, on inquiry, it should be found that in every town in 
this state, and in this country, and throughout all North 
America, and the world, there had been found many persons 
who, without having any communication with each other, 
had solemnly attested that they saw the same appearance at 
the same time of the same night, then, and under such 
circumstances, no one would have any doubt of the truth 
of the statement. It would not be merely probable; it 
would be unquestionable. It is proof of this kind, that we 
think we can bring forward in support of the statements of 
the Bible. 

Religious belief of some kind is natural ; and there never 
yet existed a race of people, who have not believed in some 
kind of divinities. The mythology of the ancient Greeks, 
and the thousands of gods and goddesses which they 
thought to exist, is well known. Nothing could be more 
different than this system, and the Jewish doctrine of 
one only true God. Yet, from believers in the Grecian 
mythology, from old Greek writers, the first traditions we 
bring forward, are taken. Plato, the philosopher, who lived 
350 years before Christ, and 1100 years after Moses, in 
speaking of the first religious opinions prevalent in the 
world, says, that in barbarous ages all nations would wor- 
ship the sun, moon, and stars, &c.; and that when they 
became civilized, they would adopt the religion of the 
Greeks. But he goes on to say, that it was reported that 
“Once these things were not worshipped; one God once 
“governed the universe; but a great and extraordinary 
“change taking place, in the nature of things and men, 
“infinitely for the worse, (for originally there was perfect 
“peace and perfect virtue on the face of the earth,) the 
“command then devolved upon Jupiter and other inferior 
“deities to preside over different departments under him.” 
Here, in this tradition, there is plainly a pointing to another 
state of things; to another doctrine, evidently that believed 
and taught by the Jews. There is an account of one God, 
—of a state of purity and happiness—of a transgression,— 
of a wonderful change in the face of things, which was a 
punishment. Now, remembering that the Jews were not 
known to the Greeks, or at least are never mentioned by 
them; remembering that the period of time between the 
originating of the Greeks from the Phenicians where and 
when they could have learned something of these traditions, 
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and the writing of this account by Plato, was of great 
length ; and remembering that, for the greater part of this 
period, there were no written historical records ; remember- 
ing all this, and we say that the stories told by Plato and 
Moses are wonderfully similar. A long time before Plato, 
lived another Greek philosopher and poet, Hesiod. He has 
a tradition on the subject which we are considering, so 
curious that we give an exact translation of nearly the 
whole of it. “The first race of men,” he says, “ lived like 
“gods in perfect happiness; exempt from labor, from old 
“age, and from all evils; the earth spontaneously supplied 
“them W ruits in the greatest abundance; dying at 
“length uit pain, they became happy and beneficent 
“ spirits, appointed by the divine wisdom to the royal func- 
“tion of superintending the future race of men, watching 
“their good and evil ways.” This he calls the golden age 
or race of men, and it cannot be necessary to suggest the 
resemblance it bears to the condition of man, as related by 
Moses, in the terrestrial paradise. “The second race of 
“men were like the golden race neither in nature nor in 
“moral character. They scarcely reached manhood in a 
“hundred years ; yet not thus less subject to pain and folly, 
“they died early; they were unceasing in violence and in- 
“justice towards each other, nor would they duly reverence 
“the immortal gods. Jupiter therefore hid this race in his an- 
“oer, because they honored not the blessed gods of heaven.” 
Tn this tradition we have an account of the state of man 
after transgression ; of the degeneration of his powers, both 
physical and mental; of his criminal conduct and wicked- 
ness ; and of the punishment inflicted upon him by God. 
Now, we ask if Moses does not tell precisely the same story ? 
He to be sure talks of a deluge, and Hesiod of Jupiter’s 
hiding the race he had been describing from the face of the 
earth ; and this is merely a variation in words and phrases, 
and not in meaning. We again ask, if there is not a strong 
and striking similarity between these two accounts, too 
strong to be the result of mere chance ? 

Another Greek writer—Aristotle—says, “It is a tradition 
“received from of old of all men, that one God is the 
“Creator and Preserver of all things ; and that nothing in 
“nature is sufficient to its own existence, without his super- 
“intending protection.” 'The particular value of this tradi- 
tion—besides its resemblance with the Jewish account—is, 
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that it shows that there were traditions on the subject, and 
that they differed so much from the commonly received 
opinions in that country, that they were thought worthy of 
being recorded. 


Traditions in regard to the Deluge are the most numer- 
ous. All writers of history subsequent to Moses, allude to 
a universal catastrophe of an irruption of the waters, which 
oceasioned an almost entire regeneration of the human 
race, ‘The historians, poets and philosophers of Greece, 
almost without exception, refer to this extraordinary event. 
The deluge, if there ever was such an event, was in the 
infancy of the world; and different Greek and other na- 
tions, referring back their origin to the very commencement, 
gave a particular name to the person who survived this 
great event, and derived their origin directly from him. 
Thus they speak of the deluge of Deucalion and of Ogyges ; 
the deluge of the Thracian Bosphorus, and others. All of 
them plainly refer to one, and their accounts agree very 
nearly with that of Moses. Now, to a superficial observer 
either of the present day or of any other time, there are no 
appearances from which he would infer that this whole 
earth had ever been entirely covered with water. It cer- 
tainly requires some stretch of the imagination for one to 
conceive of the possibility of such an event. As, therefore, 
all of these writers do speak of a deluge, it is proper and 
reasonable to suppose that there must have been some reason 
and weight in these received traditions, which the inventors 
of fables could not do away with. But we can venture to go 
farther, and say that the account given by Moses is the cor- 
rect version of this most remarkable event. By the best 
received chronology of those times, the deluge of Noah, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew text, was 2349 years before Christ ; 
and according to Varro, a heathen writer, the deluge of 
Ogyges was 1600 years before the first Olympiad, or 2376 
years before Christ; thus giving only 27 years difference. 
Pindar, a Greek poet, alludes to the deluge of Deucalion, as 
he terms it, in which the whole earth was covered with — 
water, except the top of a single high mountain, on which 
Deucalion placing himself, was saved, and from whom 
sprang all the nations of the earth. Plato, whom I have 
already quoted, speaks of a deluge, saying that there never 
was but one; that it was a general event; a completely 
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universal deluge. Apollodorus gives a tradition which 
coincides still more nearly with the Mosaic account. He 
speaks of the Deucalion deluge ; but he declares that he was 
saved by means of a chest—another name for the ark in 
which Noah was saved. Lucian, another writer, in speak- 
ing of this same Deucalion deluge, mentions that he took 
with him into the ark or chest, animals of every species. 
And Plutarch mentions that he endeavored to ascertain the 
abatement of waters, by letting out pigeons. The Pelasgi, 
who lived in Arcadia, had a deluge, according to their tra- 
ditions. The isle of Samothrace suffered a deluge, accord- 
ing to the stories of the priests of that island. In Asia 
Minor, remembrance of a like event was preserved, as well 
asin Syria. The Assyrians, the Chinese, and the Hindoos 
severally trace their origin up to the survivors of a univer- 
sal deluge, and what is more remarkable, they, each of 
them make that deluge occur about 4000 years ago ; while 
the deluge spoken of in the Bible occurred only about 4100 
years since. This is a wonderful coincidence ; and “is it 
possible that mere chance gave a result so striking as to 
make the traditional origin of the Assyrian, Indian, and 
Chinese monarchies agree in being as remote as 4000 years 
back? Would the ideas of nations who have had so little 
communication with each other, whose language, religion, 
and laws, have nothing in common, agree on this point, 
and a the relation of Moses, if they were not founded in 
truth?” 


But it is not in Asia alone, or the countries immediately 
adjacent, that we find the only traditions on our subject. 
They are discoverable everywhere, and need but a single 
call to bring them to our presence. We proceed to give 
many that are very generally known. 

In the remotest antiquity we find the Zodiac, known 
cominonly by the people, not as made by the Hindoos, or 
Chaldees, or any sect or people. And all accounts of it 
— in containing the same names, and the same schemes 
of thought. These correspondences show that the tradi- 

tions were from the time of the deluge, when the survivors 
were in one place, and cognizant of each other. 

Alphabetic writing has been handed down from the same 
period. We find the same alphabet among nations that 
could not all have invented it. It is a remarkable fact, that 
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when the alphabet is lost amongst ancient nations, there has 
been no tendency to a new invention. 

In Iceland, that far-off and frozen land, that Ultima 
Thule, we find a tradition, describing with great particu- 
larity the creation of the earth from what is called Ymir or 
Chaos, its destruction by water, and its re-creation. The 
Icelanders believe, further, that the world will hereafter be 
destroyed in one universal conflagration. In many other 
of their opinions, we find evident traces of their having 
originated from the East, and of the fact that once the early 
history of the world was familiar to them. 

Amongst the Aborigines of America, too,—people who 
must have derived all their knowledge on these topics from 
tradition, and who must have left the great family stock in 
the earliest ages, and while the events they recapitulated 
were of fresh occurrence—even amongst them we find 
abundant confirmation of the Bible account. ‘The Chip- 
pewyan Indians have a singular notion in regard to the 
creation. ‘They believe that at first the globe was one vast 
and entire ocean, inhabited by no living creature except a 
mighty bird, whose eyes were fire, whose glances were 
lightning, and the clapping of whose wings was thunder. 
On his descent to the ocean, and touching it, the earth in- 
stantly arose and remained on the face of the waters: this 
omnipotent bird then called forth all the variety of animals 
from the earth, except the Chippewyans themselves, who 
were produced from a dog. ‘The great bird having finished 
his work, made an arrow which was to be preserved with 
great care, and to remain untouched. But the Chippew- 
yans were so devoid of understanding, as to carry it away, 
and the sacrilege so enraged the great bird that he has never 
since appeared....... They describe a deluge, when the 
waters spread over the whole earth, except the highest 
mountains, on the tops of which they preserved themselves. 
We have, in this, as in the other accounts quoted, a wonder- 
ful coincidence with the story of Moses. There is the 
existence of the world in a fluid state—the creation of sea 
and land,—of animals first, and men afterwards—the ap- 
pointment of something which man was not to touch—_— 
which he did touch—the anger of the Creator—his non- 
appearance after—and the deluge. ‘This, if we mistake not, 
is the very account given in the Bible, altered only in terms. ' 
But we have various other traditions. Carver relates that 
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one tribe of the Delaware Indians had a tradition of a del- 
uge which covered all the earth, except the peak of one 
mountain, where one man was saved, and from whence all 
the other nations sprang. Maj. Long tells us that the Pot- 
tawattamies say that the globe at first was all fluid, that 
afterwards the land was created, and, soon after, one man 
and woman. 

Moses, it is said, “ chose able men out of all Israel, such 
as feared God, men of truth, hating covetousness; and 
made them heads over the people, rulers of thousands, 
rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens.” 
(Exod. xviii.) This very order was observed among the 
Peruvian Indians when they were first discovered. ‘That 
whole nation was divided into bodies of ten families, five of 
these, or fifty, making a greater division ; then the hundreds, 
then the thousands,—each having its own peculiar ruler. 
Now, there is no reason under heaven why these particular 
numbers should be selected, and there is not one chance in 
ten million chances, that two people should select these same 
numbers entirely by a¢cident. 

When the island of Hayti was first discovered, the natives 
had some singular traditions which are felicitously related 
by Washington Irving. “These islanders,” he says, “had 
“their creed, though of a vague and simple nature. They 
‘believed in one Supreme Being, who inhabited the sky, 
‘who was immortal, omnipotent and invisible, to whom 
“they ascribed an origin, having a father but no mother. 
” ae The ideas of the natives with respect to creation 


> “were vague and undefined. They gave to their own 
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“island of Hayti, priority of existence over all others ; and 
“believed that the sun and moon originally issued out of a 
“cavern in the island, to give light to the world. ...... 
“They believed that mankind issued from another cavern ; 
“the large men from a great aperture, and the small men 
“from a little cranny. They were for a long time destitute 
“of women; but, wandering on one occasion near a small 
“Jake, they saw certain animals, among the branches of the 
“trees, which proved to be women....... While the men 
“inhabited this cavern, they dared venture forth only at 
“night, for the sight of the sun was fatai to them, turning 
“them into trees and stones....... Like most savage na- 
“tions, they had also a tradition concerning the universal 
“deluge, equally fanciful with most of the preceding ; for it 
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“is singular how the human mind, in its natural state, is apt 
“to account by trivial and familiar causes for great events. 
“"They said, that there once lived in the island a mighty ca- 
“‘cique, whose only son conspiring against him, he slew him. 
“ He afterwards collected and cleaned his bones, and preserv- 
“ed them in a gourd, as was the custom of the natives with 
“the relics of their friends. On a subsequent day, the cacique 
“and his wife opened the gourd to contemplate the bones of 
“their son, when, to their astonishment, several fish, great 
“and small, leaped out. Upon this, the cacique closed the 
“gourd and placed it on the top of his house, boasting that 
“he had the sea shut up within it, and could have fish 
“whenever he pleased. Four brothers, however, born at 
“the same birth, and curious intermeddlers, hearing of this 
“gourd, came, during the absence of the cacique, to peep into 
“it. In their carelessness they suffered it to fall upon the 
“oround, when it was dashed to pieces, and there issued 
“forth a mighty flood, with dolphins and sharks, and great 
“tumbling whales; and the water spread till it overspread 
“the earth, and formed the ocean, leaving only the tops of 
“the mountains uncovered, which are the present islands.” 

Even in the South Sea Islands, we find these traditions 
starting up, to afford proof of the position which has been 
assumed. In the Washington Islands, for instance—situated 
between the 8th and 9th parallels of South latitude, and 
the 139th and 140th degrees of West longitude—we meet 
with one evidently having the origin we have supposed the 
others to have. ‘These islanders say, that “the land com- 
“ posing their islands was once Jocated in Havaiki, or the 
“regions below—the place of departed spirits—and they 
“rose from thence through the efforts of a God. At that 
“ period there was no sea; but that it and all animal+and 
“vegetable productions were born of a woman; and that 
“ originally men and fish were locked up in caverns in the 
“ depths of the earth, which burst with a great explosion, 
“leaving the men on the earth, but casting the fish into 
“the sea.” 

The Mohicaneecans, who inhabited the country from the 
land of the Iroqoais to the east, have an exact tradition of ' 
the deluge. The tribe of the Natchez Indians worshipped 
the sun in a temple, with ceremonies precisely like those in 
use by the ancient Persians. very morning, an obeisance: 
was made; and they had festivals, which returned at inter~ 
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vals exactly corresponding with those of the Persians. The 
aborigines of Mexico, represented that they were separated 
from other people after a confusion of tongues. They like- 
wise had an account of the deluge, and preserve the name 
of the man that led them to America. Within a few years, 
it has been found that the Seminoles of Florida have a tra- 
dition of the deluge. The same thing was found out of 
the Arkansas Indians, some twenty years since. These 
last likewise have an account of the creation. 

But enough of these. There is not a nation, however 
large, or an island, however small or remote, where these 
traditions, delivered down from father to son through a long 
succession of ages, do not exist. They prove conclusively, 
as seems to us, our assertion; by the close resemblance 
which they bear to each other, substantiating the Bible 
account. Several of the facts as given by Moses, we have 
established by absolute proof. And now, in view of all the 
traditions we have collected, we ask whether there can be 
any doubt as to the truth of the whole statement? Are not 
the circumstances so strong as to be almost irresistible? As 
the case now stands, we have proved the truth of a part of 
the story ; and besides, that the whole. statement was made 
at the time it purports to have been made, and was then 
believed to be true. Where the skeptic will turn from these 
facts, we cannot imagine. And when to all this is added 
the being of a God, and the probability of Revelation, we 
ask no stronger or better reason for the faith that is in us. 

There is yet one other series of facts, which adds great 

_ force, and throws great light upon our question. We refer 
to those given us by the science of geology. Of course we 
cannot go into an examination of that science; we cannot 
even state the course of argument by which its truth has 
been ascertained. We can only state some of the results, 
as obtained by Playfair, Cuvier, and others—pledging our- 
selves for the accuracy of our statement. 

The order of creation, as stated in the first chapter of 
Genesis, is familiar to all. Now, if this account is a mere 
imagining, a poem, there is no good reason why that partic- 
ular plan should have been observed. It might as well 
have been stated that man was created first as last; and 
after reversing the whole order, the story would be just as 
fanciful and as strange as before. But if the order of the 
relation is in all respects strictly true, we have a satisfactory 
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reason for an adherence to the plan stated in Genesis. And 
it is true. By the science of geology it has been proved to 
the complete satisfaction of all who have carefully and can- 
didly examined, that the world and the things thereon were 
created in the manner stated by Moses. Not in six days of 
our time, to be sure, but in six periods; and it is well 
known that the Hebrew word translated “day,” means like- 
wise, literally “ generation,” or “any period of time.” Now, 
it has been proved by geology, that the earth was originally 
fluid ; and so says the Bible; that next in order, in regard 
to this earth, was the separation of land and water; and so 
says the Bible; that next was the creation of plants, and 
that is likewise the Bible account; that next were created 
those animals living in the water ; and so says the Bible ; that 
next came the animals and vegetables living on the land ; and 
so says the Bible ; and finally, geology and Moses agree in 
saying that the last, greatest, and best work was man® All 
of these facts have been proved, and by a kind of reasoning 
which admits of no donbt. The story has in fact been read 
from the earth itself; it is engraved on the great globe, in let- 
ters that will last till the consummation of time. These are 
discoveries of late years, made long since the Bible has 
been the family-book of the whole world. Is it not won- 
derful, the minute consonance of the account in Genesis 
with these discoveries, these incontestable facts? And 
where do they lead? Can the result be avoided, or mis- 
taken? Is not the book of Genesis a true history ? 

Enter upon the examination fearlessly, with a belief in 
the existence of a God, and of thine own soul, Examine 
every statement; doubt, criticise, reflect; scan everything 
in the love of truth. But do not stop half way, and trust 
to imaginings ; “drink deep or taste not.” And when fact 
after fact has been absolutely proved, and the highest proba- 
bility thrown around all those that admit not of exact proof, 
hesitate not to receive the truth. Shall we say, after having 
proved the very first statement of the Bible perfectly accu- 
rate, as well as a long series of others, in all of which there 
is the greatest chance for error, that these things are not 
so? On the contrary, can there be a doubt but that they 
are truths, sublime and glorious? What, then, must be 
the blindness and madness of that skepticism which dares 
to doubt them? which dares to live and act, doubting ? 

A. H. N. 
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Art. XXXIX. 


Remarks on the Article—* Comparative View of the 
Law and the Gospel.” 


In the Article, “ A comparative View of the Law and the 
Gospel,” commencing on page 209 of this volume of the 
Expositor, are a few statements which seem to require some 
explanation at least, if not some correction. In relation to 
what contains so many worthy remarks, and is written by 
one so justly and highly respected, as the communication 
here noticed, the writer of this feels no small reluctance to 
suggest any queries. But, as truth and aclear understand- 
ing of the Scriptures, are the things to which the labors of 
this work are devoted, whatever queries may serve this 
great interest, perhaps need no apology. 

Having, on page 209, stated that the law and the gospel 
are so distinct, in the whole, as to justify us in considering 
and studying them as separate systems, he proceeds, on page 
210, as follows :—“If I do not err in judgment, quite too lit- 
tle attention has been paid to this consideration. Professors 
of Christianity, both learned and unlearned, have generally 
failed to discriminate between law and gospel; and to this 
circumstance may be traced many capital errors, both in 
theory and in practice. For this reason, the messenger of 
the gospel frequently takes his stand on the summit of Sinai, 
and darts its vivid lightnings, and rolls its deep thunders ; 
and the people linger trembling around that awful mount, 
forgetting that, however appropriate and important these 
things may once have been, they all belong to the law, and 
form no part of that message of gospel love and mercy, 
which is hallowed by the scenes of Calvary and its cross.” 

In relation to the foregoing quotation, we query,—lIst, Is 
it strictly proper to say that such preaching, as is here de- 
scribed, is the preaching of “the messenger of the gospel ?” 
If the writer is correctly understood, the messenger he had 
in his mind is a preacher neither of the law nor the gospel. 
Is it not evident, that by lightnings and thunders, the doc- 
trine of endless torments is intended? It seems there can 
be no doubt of this. What other preachers could he refer 
to? But here arises another question. Are the vivid light- 
nings and thunders of eternal torments the lightnings and 
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thunders of mount Sinai? Is there a single denunciation 
in all the writings of Moses, which dooms men to-a state of 
endless sufferings? We are confident that our writer be- 
lieves no such thing. There certainly appears to be some- 
thing here that needs explanation, if not correction. 

On page 212, the writer says,—“ The law, by ‘divers 
washings and carnal ordinances, could ‘make clean the 
outside of the cup and the platter, but it was the business 
of the gospel to purge that which ‘is within.’ ” In relation 
to this statement, we ask whether there is made such a dis- — 
tinction between the moral and ceremonial laws as is clearly 
discoverable by a careful examination of the Scriptures 
which relate to the subject? Does it not seem that the 
writer has pretty generally so blended these two, that one un- 
acquainted with the Scriptures would remain ignorant of any 
such distinction ? When he says, “ the law, by divers wash- 
ings and carnal ordinances, could make clean the outside of 
the cup and the platter,” does he not imply that this was all 
that it could do, and even all that it required? But, if we 
examine the passage in which Jesus told the scribes and 
Pharisees that they made clean the outside of the cup and 
the platter, we shall find that it was not allowed by him 
that in doing this they had done all which the law required. 
See the text. “Wo unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites! for ye pay tithes of mint, and annis, and cummin, 
and have omitted the weightier matters of the law, judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith; these ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the others undone. Ye blind guides, which 
strain at a gnat, and swallow acamel! Wo unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye make clean the 
outside of the cup and the platter, but within, they are full 
of extortion and excess. ‘Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first 
that which is within the cup and the platter, that the out- 
side of them may be clean also!” Does it not appear, by 
these words of Jesus, that judgment, mercy, and faith, were 
the most essential requirements of the law, and that if these 
had been duly regarded, the hearts of those whom he ad- 
dressed would have been clean? It really seems that there 
can be no doubt on this subject. But, how shall we find the 
following, on p. 213, to agree with what Jesus here taught ? 
The writer says “the law was satisfied when man had, with 
his hands, performed the works and ceremonies it required ; 
whether the heart was in the work, it did not ask. But the 
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gospel is never satisfied, until man loves his God with his 
whole heart, and his neighbor as himself.” It seems-to have 
been the intention of the writer, in this sentence, to show, 
in a very clear and full manner, the wide difference between 
the law and the gospel. But, can what is here stated be 
reconciled with the teachings of Jesus, which we have just 
noticed? How can we reconcile the supposition that the 
law did not extend its requirements to the heart, while it is 
allowed that judgment, mercy, and faith were its weightiest 
matters? Moreover, can we avoid being struck with the 
discrepancy between what is expressed in the sentence quot- 
ed, and the answer which Jesus returned to the lawyer, 
who asked him, “ Which is the great commandment in the 
law?” See the answer :—“ Jesus said unto him, Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets.” Is it not abundantly 
evident, from this answer, that the law and the prophets re- 
quired precisely what our writer supposes the gospel re- 
quires, in contradistinction from the requirements of the law ? 

On the same page, from which we last quoted, our writer 
says, “the law and the gospel differ in the principles on 
which their morality is based. The law recognizes, and 
proceeds, throughout, upon the principle of rendering evil 
for evil, and overcoming evil with the power of evil. It re- 
quires aneye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; life for 
life, and blood for blood.” Shall we not find it difficult to 
harmonize this statement with what Jesus taught concern- 
ing the weightier matters of the law? If judgment, mercy 
and faith were required by the Jaw, and if the law and 
the prophets required men to love God with all the heart, 
and their neighbors as themselves, can we find a different 
or a better moral principle in the gospel? May we not 
further inquire, whether it be strictly correct to say that 
the law proceeded on the principle of overcoming evil with 
the power of evil? Does not the true sense of this amount 
to the same as to say, the law proceeded on the principle 
of overcoming crime with the power of crime? But this 
surely does not express the moral principle of a just and 
righteous criminal code. When the law demanded a man’s 
eye or tooth, as a penalty for that wicked violence by 
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which he had deprived his neighbor of the like member, 
was this requirement of the same moral character as that 
ie the crime? It seems that no one will contend for 
this. 

Again; on the same page, the writer says, “ The spirit of 
the law, is, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine 
enemy.” Is not this statement a questionable one ? That the 
law was spiritual, and its commandments holy, we learn 
from St. Paul’s words, which follow :— What shall we say, 
then? Is the law sin? God forbid. Nay, I had not known 
sin but by the law; for I had not known lust, except the 
Jaw had said, Thou shalt not covet. But sin, taking occa- 
sion by the commandment, wrought in me all manner of 
concupiscence. For, without the law, sin was dead. For I 
was alive without the law once; but when the command- 
ment came, sin revived, and I died. And the command- 
ment which was ordained to life, I found to be unto death. 
For sin, taking occasion by the commandment, deceived me, 
and by it slew me. Wherefore the law is holy, and the 
commandment holy, and just, and good. Was then that 
which is good made death unto me? God forbid. But sin, 
that it might appear sin, working death in me by that which 
is good; that sin, by the commandment, might become ex- 
ceeding sinful. For we know that the law is spiritual ; but 
I am carnal, sold under sin.” Here the apostle presents us 
with a spiritual, holy law, which is opposed to all sin, in all 
its varieties. But, is it the spirit of this spiritual, holy law, 
to hate our enemies? See Exodus xxii. 4, 5,—“If thou 
meet thine enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt 
surely bring it back to him again. If thou see the ass of 
him that hateth thee lying under his burden, and wouldest 
forbear to help him, thou shalt surely help with him.” Is 
the spirit of this law hatred to an enemy ? Is not this doing 
good to those who hate us? Is it not the very spirit of the 
gospel, as expressed in the precept of Jesus? 

On page 214, the writer says, “I am conscious of no mis- 
representation, in saying that the great body of the clergy 
are engaged in a desperate attempt to overcome the evils 
of men’s lives by ‘ breathing out threatenings and slaughter,’ 
and denouncing an infinite evil upon the world. Nay, they 
make God himself demand an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth ; and, what is stranger still, they call this gospel.” 
It seems to be the intention of the writer, in the foregoing 
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sentence, to lead his reader to suppose that those preachers 
who denounce an infinite evil on men, do no more than did 
that law which required an eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
atooth. But, is this true? Is the crime of destroying a 
man’s eye an infinite crime? And is the penalty which re- 
quires the eye of the offender an infinite penalty, or evil? 
Surely no one will allow this. Did any of our clergy ever 
pretend to justify their doctrine of endless woe on the 
ground that man had criminally inflicted such a calamity on 
any of their fellow-creatures? The law that requires an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, shows itself to be 
based on the exact principle of equal justice. It is cautious 
to do the offender no wrong. Is this inconsistent with the 
character of a merciful God? Surely God will own such 
works to be his. See Jeremiah xvii. 10,—“I the Lord 
search the heart, I try the reins, even to give every man ac- 
cording to his ways, and according to the fruit of his do- 
ings.” This, surely, is genuine righteousness ; and if we 
do not misjudge, it is compatible with divine mercy, which 
is one of the most weighty matters of the law. If fury ruled, 
if wrath sat in judgment, if an infinite evil was to be the 
verdict, there would be no such thing as carefully search- 
ing the heart, that nothing more might be rendered than 
simply the fruit of men’s doings. Remember that judgment, 
mercy, and faith, are the weighty matters of the law. This 
we plainly see in the following declaration :—*“ The Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thou- 
sands, forgiving iniquity, and transgression, and sin, and that 
will by no means clear the guilty.” Exodus xxxiv. 6, 7. 
Do we not here learn, that there is no conflict between that 
principle which forgives iniquity, transgression and sin, and 
that which refuses to clear the guilty 2. God will render un- 
to every man according to the fruit of his doings ; and it is 
equally certain that he will forgive, yes, mercifully forgive, 
iniquity, transgression and sin. People who suppose that 
the clergy, when they preach the unmerciful doctrine of 
endless punishment, are preaching the law which God gave 
by Moses, fall into just about the same error which such 
preachers are in. These preachers are of opinion that the 
law requires the above-mentioned unmerciful punishment ; 
but that the gospel offers conditions by which men may es- 
cape it. On this account they feel it a duty to hold up the 
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terrors of endless torment, that they may so operate as to 
induce men to comply with what they call the terms of the 
gospel. But, if the law threatens no such torment, then, of 
course, the gospel is not designed to save us from it. Now, 
it really seems that, although the writer, whose communica- 
tion is here noticed, does not believe that the law requires 
what the clergy have generally supposed it does, yet he has 
expressed himself in such a way as would induce many to 
believe that this was his opinion. 

When people shall have obtained a correct understand- 
ing of the law, its spirit, its weighty matters of judgment, 
mercy, and faith, they will learn to appreciate the words of 
Jesus, who said, “Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law, or the prophets ; Iam not come to destroy, but to fulfil. 
For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one 
jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be 
fulfilled.” Matt. v.17, 18. This great work, assigned to 
Jesus, was spoken of by Isaiah, as follows :—‘‘ The Lord is 
well pleased for his righteousness’ sake ; he will magnify 
the law, and make it honorable.” Isa. xli. 21. 


Having already extended these queries and remarks to a 
greater length than was contemplated, we may be permitted 
to close, by saying, that anything like a critical review of 
the communication noticed, was, by no means, intended. 
Nor have more than a few particulars been mentioned, out 
of the many which seemed to invite attention. 'The writer 
whose communication has been noticed, will accept the as- 
surance that in what has been suggested, nothing unkind 
or unbrotherly is meant; but that a hope is entertained that 
he may favor the public with more from his able pen, on 
this great and interesting subject. H. B. 


AQ 
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Art. XL. 
The Old Testament Doctrine of Sacrifice. 


Tne great value of the Bible necessarily depends much 
upon correct views of its precepts and doctrines. Any ma- 
terial errors respecting these, must greatly affect their influ- 
ence upon us—since it is absurd to suppose that we can be 
essentially benefited by truths which we do not understand, 
or governed by precepts concerning which we have no just 
apprehension. And it is scarcely a matter in dispute, that 
the great dissimilarity of opinions, as well as much of the 
immorality, which prevails among those who acknowledge 
the Bible to be a revelation from God, is the result of er- 
rors respecting the principles and practices which it requires. 
A mistake in these particulars, is a fundamental error—it 
saps the very foundation of all just views of the character 
of God, all consistency in religion, all rational piety and 
devotion. : 

The first duty, then, of the Christian, is, to employ the best 
means at his command, for the attainment of correct views 
of the principles and practices which the Bible requires of 
man—together with the reasons why such requisitions are 
made. All other truths, however interesting and important 
in themselves, are to some extent suspended upon these, 
and should therefore be regarded as subjects of minor conse- 
quence until his inquiries are reasonably satisfied. But it 
may be difficult, or impossible, for the great body of believers 
to devote the time or control the means for the attainment 
of this end; it should be the duty then of those whom they 
employ as teachers to acquaint themselves particularly with 
these subjects, in order to prevent as far as practicable the 
existence or perpetuation of error. Ministers, therefore, 
should not rest satisfied with existing doctrines on these sub- 
jects—they should feel responsible for their truth and consist- 
ency. It is not enough, that they conscientiously believe 
and maintain the mere opinions of the church. For this 
may very possibly be one of the most effectual means of per- 
petuating error. ‘They should feel that the simplicity of the 
truth, the purity of religion, and the might of its moral influ- 
ences are involved—not merely as they concern a few per- 


sonal friends and hearers, but as they interest successive 
generations, 
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We have been led to make these remarks, by an investiga- 
tion of the Old Testament doctrine of Sacrifice, which has 
very justly been considered one of great importance to right 
apprehensions of the nature of the sufferings of Jesus Christ. 

Perhaps the connexion between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, is in nothing more obvious, or more generally admit- 
ted, than in the coincidence of purpose evidenced between 
the offerings under the Law, and the sufferings of Christ 
under the Gospel. References are continually made, and 
terms employed, in the New, which are drawn from the pecu- 
liar rites and institutions of the Old Testament ; and similar 
results were manifestly contemplated in both dispensations, so 
far as they may be considered alike. Both were direct reve- 
lations from God, designed for the establishment of his wor- 
ship among men, and respectively furnishing reasons of the 
highest moment, why that worship should be offered. Both 
were intended to make the worshipper acceptable in the sight 
of God—both pointed out the means by which he might be- 
come so; and in both, it is quite plain, that it was not what 
was done for man—but what man did for himself, that 
rendered him acceptable. 

This fact should be constantly kept in mind, because it not 
only lies at the foundation of both the Law and the Gospel, 
as respective systems of religion—but it will aid us in the 
attainment of correct ideas respecting the import of certain 
terms employed in the description of the legal rites, and which 
are applied to the mission and sufferings of Jesus Christ. It 
will also assist us to ascertain with much greater precision 
and certainty the meaning, not only of particular words and 
phrases, but of some peculiar rites and institutions. And it 
is more than probable, that it may give new and very differ- 
ent perceptions of the divine purpose respecting some of the 
most important particulars of the Christian dispensation, 


There is a very general coincidence of opinion, among 
Christians of nearly every sect, respecting the Old Testa- 
ment doctrine of Sacrifice, as well as concerning the nature 
of the Atonement under the Gospel ; the existing differences 
being rather modifications of the same views, than differ- 
ent apprehensions of a general subject. ‘The prevailing 
opinion supposes, that some, at least, of the legal sacrifices of 
the Jews, were designed to make satisfaction for sins—in 
other words, to placate an offended Deity; or to insure the 
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continuance of his favor. "This opinion suggests several 
considerations, which it may not be improper to state in this 
place—after which, it is proposed to give the scriptural mean- 
ing of sacrifices. 

1. A rite performed with the intention of making satisfac- 
tion for sins, implies the supposed placation of the being to 
whom it is offered ; as it presupposes an offence given by the 
act of transgression. ‘To make a sacrifice, then, with the 
view of restoring the offender to favor, is to attempt, at least, 
to affect a change in the mind, and feelings, and purposes of 
him who is supposed to require the offering. 'That this was 
the view taken of the subject by the whole Heathen world, 
requires no proof. It is impossible not to perceive that this 
was the objectin many, if not in most, of their sacrifices. It 
certainly lay at the foundation of that most revolting and pain- 
ful of all the acts, which ignorance or superstition ever had 
the ingenuity to devise, or the atrocity to practise—the im- 
molation of human victims. And such was the excess of 
this superstition—such its influence over the noblest minds, 
that, in times of great public distress or calamity, individuals 
voluntarily offered themselves, to make satisfaction for the 
offences of a tribe, a city, or a whole nation, and to appease 
the supposed anger of the gods. 

It seems never to have been the opinion of either Jews or 
Christians, that the true God required human sacrifices. 
And when the Israelites “offered a first-born for the sin of 
their souls,” it was to Moloch, during a season of acknowl- 
edged apostacy. But there is reason to believe, that Christians 
have, in too many instances, made no other important dis- 
tinction between the Hebrew and Pagan offerings. And we 
submit the question to the consideration of the candid— 
whether it is probable that the motives which actuated the 
Heathens in sacrificing to an imaginary deity, can be those 
which are acceptable to the only true God? Are we to be- 
lieve that such views of his character are worthy of Him— 
that such motives are worthy of ourselves—and, above all, 
that by a revelation from heaven, we are required to enter- 
tain them? Can it be supposed that the supreme God can 
love or hate, be offended or pleased, that his favor can be 
won or lost, according as men do, or do not, offer him a lamb, 
a dove, or a kid—and do, or do not entertain the opinion that 


such sacrifices make satisfaction for sins, avert his wrath, or 
win his love? 
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It seems impossible to doubt, how these queries must and 
will be answered by every person, especially when it is recol- 
lected that God is immutable. For we can conceive of no 
reason why such a being should make a requisition incom- 
patible with his own character and perfections, and which, if 
obeyed, must be forever unavailing—nor why we should be 
bound to entertain sentiments concerning him, which seem 
only suited to the fickle and vindictive deities of the Heathens. 

2. Another object of sacred offerings, is the perpetuation 
of the divine favor. This, it will be perceived, is but a 
partial modification of the sentiment just examined. For, if 
the doing of certain things, be calculated to secure the con- 
tinuance of the favor of God, it must be obvious that their 
omission would excite his displeasure. The same remarks, 
in general, therefore, which apply to one of these views, will 
apply with equal propriety and force to the other. And the 
same objections which render it so difficult for the sensible 
Hebrew or Christian to satisfy his mind that he is rendering 
a worthy offering to God, or that he entertains correct no- 
tions of the divine character, when he performs any given 
duty with a view to turn away his wrath, must operate with 
equal force when tendered for the purpose of perpetuating his 
good pleasure. 'The former is expressly intended to produce 
a change in the mind of God—the latter is designed to pre- 
vent achange. 'The one would propitiate his anger, the other 
aims only to keep him pleased. Both imply a liability to 
change, and both suppose him capable of kind or unkind 
feelings—of good and bad passions. _ If this differs materially 
from the character ascribed to the Heathen divinities, it is at 
least difficult to see wherein the difference consists. 

3. There can belittle doubt, that the difficulties connected 
with the foregoing views of sacred offerings, and the embar- 
rassment felt in their vindication, have induced the attempt 
which has been made to remodel the whole theory. And 
this is done, by supposing that both the legal sacrifices and 
that of Christ, were made—not for the purpose of appeasing 
wrath, or prolonging favor in any direct sense—but in order 
to vindicate the honor of the divine law. 'Thus, it is sup- 
posed that the requisition of the law, when violated, was blood ; 
and that this must be rendered either by the transgressor In 
person, or by a substitute. And that the Deity, foreseeing 
that the sinner could not make the satisfaction in person and 
live to enjoy its rewards, kindly instituted the legal sacrifices, 
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as the types and figures of that one final and perfect offering, 
which, in due time, should be made by his only Son. ‘The 
offerings required by the law were thus effective of a cere- 
monial satisfaction only, and were principally useful as they 
reminded the Hebrews that a better and more sanctifying — 
sacrifice would forever honor the claims of eternal equity, 
and satisfy, in full, its last demand for either obedience or 
suffering. 

This is rather throwing the whole matter into obscurity, 
than rendering it more intelligible. For there can be no very 
great or radical difference between appeasing the law and 
the lawgiver. An offender is, perhaps, as naturally and as 
consistently concerned to make reparation to, and obtain par- 
don from the party injured, as to reconcile himself to the mere 
abstract law which he has violated. Indeed, it is very possi- 
ble that he may take no thought respecting the law itself, 
separate from the influence which his actions are supposed 
to have upon those to whom it relates. And it is no easy 
task to suppose a law-maker indifferent to his own honor, 
while at the same time he is extremely solicitous about the 
honor and satisfaction of his laws. All this is so entirely 
improbable, that we are constrained to feel more respect for 
the former system, which is consistent with itself, however 
revolting its principles of application, than for one which, by 
an equivocation, attempts to gild an offensive drug, or is de- 
signed to make us lose sight of it altogether. Just as the 
mistaken but consistent man, who honestly marches up to 
the conflict in defence of his theory, is deserving of far more 
respect and indulgence, than he who is perpetually evading 
the encounter by plausible pretexts that he has abandoned 
the matter in dispute. 


In concluding these remarks, we deem this a proper place 
and occasion, to say,—that it does not appear that the legal 
sacrifices had, or were designed to have, any influence upon 
the Deity, or any bearing upon the credit of his law. It is 
not susceptible of Scripture proof, that they were instituted 
for the purpose of rendering the one propitious, or the other 
honorable. They appear, rather, to have been required as 
the symbols of the temper of mind—the tokens of the moral 
feelings of the offerer. And hence, according as they were 
made with good or bad motives—with pure and right, or 
_ with impure and wrong feelings and principles, they were, or 
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were not acceptable. And it is apparently on this ground 
alone, that we can account for the approval or rejection of 
the same offering from different persons—or even from the 
same individual at different times—as well as for the occa- 
sional acceptance of something in sacrifice, which had not 
been required by the terms of the law. 


1. The first instance in which either of the words ren- 
dered sacrifice occurs in the Bible, is in Gen. iv. 3, where 
MMI (menha) is translated offering. 'The same word is 
used in verses 4 and 5 of this chapter, and with more than 
ordinary uniformity, is in each instance rendered offering.— 
That uniformity is, however, lost in the Septuagint of Breiten- 
ger, where it is rendered into the Greek in the 3d and 5th vs. 
by Svoic—the word usually employed for sacrifice, and in 
ver. Ath, by J6gov, which more properly signifies a gift. It is 
fair to presume, then, that as these different words are here 
employed to render the same Hebrew word into Greek, the 
Seventy considered them as alike significant of the thing in- 
tended, and that there was no difference in their view be- 
tween gift and sacrifice. 

It is deemed important that this fact be kept in mind, as it 
not only shows the opinion of the first translators of the Bible 
into any language whatsoever; but being applied to the first 
offerings formally presented to the true God, it may be con- 
sidered as bearing the true meaning and intention of all sub- 
sequent oblations. For whatever the views of men might 
become in after ages, when degeneracy and corruption had 
perverted the religious mind, we may suppose that those of 
the first children of the first human pair, while yet the Deity 
vouchsafed to commune with them, were correct. 

Another consideration of very great importance to a just 
apprehension of the nature of sacrifices—their legitimate ob- 
ject, and the reasons why they are or are not acceptable—is, 
that all these are explained by this subject. The Lord had 
not respect “unto Cain and to his offering,” for reasons dis- 
tinctly given. No complaint is made on account of the ma- 
terial or the manner of the sacrifice ; but he is simply admon- 
ished that if he did well, he should be accepted—implying 
clearly, that he was not accepted for a contrary reason. And 
we are left to infer that there was some mental or moral per- 
verseness at the root of his services, which rendered them 
unavailing. 
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The word 479%; (senha,) already quoted from Gen. iv. 
3,4, 5, and there rendered offered, is translated present, or 
gift, in Gen. xxxii. 20, 21, and xliii. 11, 15, 25, 26. The 
same word is rendered sacrifice in Ps. exli. 2,and elsewhere. 
So that we have every form of translation in its use, which 
can be supposed necessary to embrace the proper meaning of 
sacrifice. 

‘But it is worthy of remark, that in the various instances in 
which this word occurs, it is applied to very different things, 
_and in reference to persons in extremely dissimilar circum- 
stances. The intention of the offerer, and consequently the 
meaning of the word, may be supposed to vary accordingly. 
At one time, it is applied to a specific offering to the Deity, as 
an act of religious homage—at another, it embodies the whole 
sum of Jewish ceremonies. On one occasion, it comprises 
the splendid present of the patriarch Jacob to his brother 
Esau,—and on another still, a little “balm, honey, spices 
and myrrh, and a few nuts and almonds,” borne by the sons 
of the same patriarch to the lord over all Egypt. Nothing 
can well be more unlike than the occasions, the individuals, 
and the probable motives referred to in these instances; and 
surely there is as little general resemblance in the materials 
employed. Many of them were certainly never among the 
requirements of the Law. 

There is but one of the passages referred to in the pre- 
ceding quotations, concerning which, there can probably be 
any particular doubt respecting its common import—that of 
a present. Gen. xxxil. 20, 21, Jacob said of his brother Esau, 
“J will appegse him with the present that goeth before me, 
and afterward I will see his face ; peradventure he will ac- 
cept of me. So went the present over before him.” It is 
very plain, that something more than a mere present is here 
intended ; for the motive is frankly avowed—io appease an 
offended and injured brother. The value of the offering is 
accordingly graduated by the magnitude of the object; and 
evidently proportioned to the comparative means of the offer- 
er, and the reparation which might be required. All this, 
however proper and consistent under the circumstances of 
the case, can scarcely be supposed to attach in any proper 
sense to the offerings presented to the Deity, or required by 
his law; for he was certainly never injured by man—nor 
were the legal sacrifices generally, if ever, proportioned to the 
ability of the offerer. Who can feel justified, then, in making 
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this passage one of the key-texts on which to found a doc- 
trine so important—one which involves such vast and tre- 
mendous consequences,—as are commonly supposed to be 
embraced in that of sacrifice? Who can seriously and re- 
ligiously believe, that he can cancel his obligations of grati- 
tude and obedience to God, or atone for the transgressions of 
his law, by the present of a few “goats, and sheep, and cam- 
els, and oxen’’—by the immolation “of the cattle upon a 
thousand hills,” or the libation “of ten thousand rivers of 
oil,” because these might be considered suitable equivalents 
for offences and injuries among men ? 

A very different motive appears finally to have actuated 
the mind of the patriarch himself in the bestowment of his 
present, after he had met his brother and received from him 
the most affectionate testimonials of his fraternal kindness.— 
Instead of urging its acceptance for the purpose of pacifica- 
tion, it is now tendered asa blessing: “'Take, I pray thee, 
my blessing that is brought to thee ; because God hath dealt 
graciously with me, and because I have enough.” Gen. xxxill. 
11. It is very evident, that by blessing, in this, as in many 
scriptural examples, we are to understand, gratitude, respect, 
honor. And we cannot but feel strongly impressed with the 
belief, that this is by far the most probable, and the most 
common, meaning of the offerings voluntarily made to the 
Deity, in all ages of the world. 

This passage, therefore, cannot be regarded as determining 
the meaning of sacrifice, any more than the payment of a 
sum as reparation for an injury, or a fine for an offence, fixes 
the meaning and motive of a present to a friend. This is 
fully shown by the passage itself—in which the patriarch 
changes his expression, on conviction that he had misappre- 
hended the views and feelings of his brother. And as it is 
decidedly the most prominent instance of an approach to the 
common view of sacrifice, and yet as it does not establish nor 
sustain that view in reference to the Deity, it is fair to pre- 
sume that if such doctrine is taught in the Old Testament, it 
must be by the use of some other word. 

2. Another Hebrew word, 5 , (alah,) occurs in Gen. 
viii. 20, which is also rendered offered—“ Noah builded an 
altar unto the Lord, and took of every clean beast, and of 
every clean fowl, and offered burnt-offerings on the altar.” 
The word expresses what we mean by holocaust, or, as the 
Scriptures term it, “a whole burnt-oflering;” and conveys 
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the idea of disappearing, or vanishing, as smoke ascending in 
the atmosphere. It is translated in the same manner in Gen. 
xxii. 2d and 13th vs., and by offering in too many instances 
to admit of quotation. Both the rendering and the meaning 
of this word are very uniform; but as neither expresses the 
motives of the offerer, and the consequent objects contem- 
plated, these must be determined by the circumstances under 
which it is used—by the intention of the particular rites to 
which it relates. 

In the instance above quoted, it scarcely admits of a ques- 
tion, that the object of the patriarch was gratitude for hisown 
deliverance from the general calamity, and the safety of his 
household. The idea of a proper sacrifice, with a view to 
placate the Deity, could not, as far as appears from the his- 
tory, have been entertained. For, surely, if any individual 
could have reason to consider himself as under the special 
favor and protection of Heaven, it must be Noah—the per- 
son who made these offerings. It were a waste of time, as 
well as of words, to attempt to prove a fact so palpable. Be- 
sides, the mind that should require other proofs and argu- 
ments than those furnished by the history of the Deluge, to 
show that the first sacred offerings, made on the renovated 
earth, were tendered in gratitude, would scarcely “ be per- 
suaded though one rose from the dead.” 

Gen. xxii., in which the word under consideration repeat- 
edly occurs, is a history of the very extraordinary requisition 
of Abraham to immolate his son; and of the means and ar- 
rangements by which the parent was exempted from the duty 
of making that painful sacrifice. The common idea of a prop- 
er sacrifice is supposed, by many, to be conveyed in this 
history ; but we have very good reasons for believing that 
something very different was intended. Itis the only instance 
on record, in which the true God ever ordered the immola- 
tion of a human victim; and one object of the transaction 
seems rather to have been to prevent forever the offering of 
such sacrifices, than for any other purpose. So the Hebrews 
seem to have understood the subject; for human sacrifices 
were never made by them throughout all subsequent genera- 
tions, except in times of great and acknowledged apostacy, 
—nor even then, to any but the most odious of heathen 
deities: a fact, by the way, for which it is not easy to ac- 
count, without admitting that the Hebrew institutions were of 
divine origin—a revelation from heaven. 
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But, taking, the 22d chapter of Gen. as an illustration of 
the use of + by, (alah,) in its application to a religious cere- 
mony, it will be found to possess nearly all the ordinary 
requisites of a sacrifice, in the Scripture sense of the term.— 
God himself made the requisition—specified the victim— 
pointed ont the place for its immolation, and approved the 
offering. And if we except the mere name of the rite, it is 
not easy to perceive wherein it differs from others, bearing 
that imposing designation. 'The Being to whom the offering 
is made, and the circumstances of the offerer,—the general 
manner, the material aud the probable object, are substantially 
like—not to say the same—in this, as in the most formal and 
imposing rituals of the Jewish law. Let these, then, be care- 
fully but briefly examined, in order to ascertain if the com- 
mon view of the nature and objects of sacrifice is contained 
in the transaction. 

After a comparatively particular account of the life of the 
patriarch, the history proceeds, Gen. xxii. 1, 2, “ After these 
things God did tempt Abraham, and said unto him,—Take 
now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and 
get thee into the land of Moriah,—-and offer him there for a 
burnt-offering upon one of the mountains which I will tell 
thee of.” There is no room to doubt who made the requisi- 
tion in this instance ; and there is as little reason to question 
one, at least, of the objects for which it was made—to tempt, 
that is, to try the obedience of the patriarch. For, however 
certain it is, that God knew, and was already satisfied with 
what his servant would do, it does not appear that either the 
patriarch himself, or others, had any means of knowing the 
strength of his faith, or the certainty of his obedience. ‘This 
trial, then, which was the most painful of which we can con- 
ceive, fully tested the entire submission of the will and service 
of Abraham, to the pleasure of the Deity. And it is perfectly 
plain, therefore, that the whole transaction—requisition, rite 
and obedience,—concerned, not God, but man; and hence, 
that it does not mean, and cannot consistently be so construed 
as to mean, what is commonly supposed to be the object of 
sacrifice. 

And that we are correct in this view of the subject under 
consideration, appears from verses 16, 18 :—“ By myself have 
1 sworn, saith the Lord; for, because thou hast done this 
thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, that in 
blessing, I will bless thee, &c.—because thou hast OBEYED 
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my voice.” From this it is quite plain that the moving cause, 
which inspired the order for making this sacrifice, and the 
object to be attained, were the same, viz. the exhibition of 
correct moral principles by an act of obedience. And as in 
the case of the offerings of Cain and Abel, so in the present 
instance, the value of the sacrifice did not consist in the thing 
offered, nor yet in the manner, the time, place, or occasion of 
making it—but in the principles and affections, the willing 
and heartfelt obedience of the person making the oblation.— 
The Deity is, in no sense, that we can discover, even supposed 
to be affected by the transaction—it had no bearing or influ- 
ence upon his love or hatred, his pleasure or displeasure ; nor 
was he less the God and the friend of the patriarch before, 
than after this act of homage and devotion. With Abraham it 
was far otherwise—it was a practical test of the sincerity of 
his obedience. From this time forward, he could neither 
despair of the divine favor and protection, nor fear that 
God would impose a duty which it was either inconsistent 
or impossible for him to perform. And in this conviction, he 
must have enjoyed, what every good man still enjoys,—the 
assurance that “in keeping the commands (of the Lord,) 
there is great reward.” 

In view of all this, can we suppose that the God of Abra- 
ham imposed duties upon his posterity, precisely similar in 
material and manner, designed to affect and influence himself, 
rather than them? 

It may be proper to observe, that this word aby (alah) 
has another, scarcely a kindred, meaning ; one at least which 
has no relation to sacrifice. Thus in 1 Kings x. 5, it is ren- 
dered ascent, and is applied to the steps by which Solomon 
mounted,—went up to his throne. In Ezek. xl. 26, it has a 
similar meaning under the very awkward rendering—to go 
up. ‘This seems to be its primary or radical meaning; and 
hence, by an easy and perhaps natural metonymy, it was used 
for the thing presented in that form of offering which appa- 
rently ascended while consuming. It is, therefore, the term 
uniformly employed to designate a burnt-offering. 

3. 'The word more generally, almost universally, employed 
for sacrifice, is Fy43, (zabah,) Greek, Svoia, Fvororrigey ; and 
though used to signify several things, it probably always 
occurs in reference to sacred offerings. It is used about two 
hundred times in the Old Testament. And in Gen. xii. 7, 8, 
xiii. 18, and many other places, it is translated altar. Fre- 
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quently, where the word occurs twice in succession in the 
same sentence, one is translated offer, and the other sacrifice. 
This was so obviously done to avoid the repetition of the 
same word, that reference need not be made to the respective 
instances. But it is worthy of remark, that this indifference 
to the term employed by the translators in rendering the orig- 
inal word, is abundant proof that, in their estimation, offering 
and sacrifice have the same meaning. And it should be 
further remarked, that were it not for this liberty of the trans- 
lators, in using different terms for rendering the same word, 
the word sacrifice would be found much more frequently in 
the public version of the Bible. 

The first instance in which yyy (zabah)is rendered sac- 
rifice, (and where the verb is translated offered,) occurs in 
Gen. xxxi. 54. The transaction to which this sacred offer- 
ing relates, and of which it constituted an important part, 
was long anterior to the Law under which sacrifices were 
formally instituted. And as the occasion was one of great 
solemnity, as well as one of the most ancient religious rites, 
the history of which has come down to us, it claims particular 
consideration. Besides, there is so much importance in the 
reasons Which induce actions—especially in those that in- 
volve such solemn and deep interests as that of sacrifice, that 
it must appear proper and necessary to give our first attention 
to the motives of the patriarch in this religious offering. 

From the brief history of the patriarch Jacob, we learn, 
that, owing to an increasing misunderstanding between him 
and his father-in-law, Laban, he wassinduced to gather to- 
gether his wives and his children, his servants and his cattle, 
and all his substance, and take his journey back into the 
country of Canaan, whence he had been absent twenty 
years.. After three days, Laban learned, with dismay and 
indignation, that his son-in-law had departed; and he imme- 
diately gathered his brethren—probably his friends and house- 
hold-servants—and commenced pursuit. He overtook Jacob 
at the end of seven days, and expostulated with him for hav- 
ing left Padan-aram in so clandestine a manner. Expostula- 
tion alone, was by no means his original purpose—he appears 
to have pursued, both with the intention and the means of 
wresting from the patriarch whatever he chose. But, being 
admonished in vision, to use no violence, he satisfied himself 
with uttering his complaints. Jacob replied with great dig- 
nity and candor—frankly stating the causes that had induced 
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him to adopt this course, and asserting his right to the regu- 
lation of his own movements. 

Matters having proceeded thus far, Laban compromises his 
feelings, and proposes a mutual covenant—a compact in which 
each makes certain pledges to the other respecting his future 
conduct. With this proposal the patriarch appears ready to 
comply; for he immediately “took a stone and set it up fora 
pillar,” and said to his brethren “ Gather stones—and they 
took stones and made a heap,” &c. vs. 45,46. This they 
called G'aleed, signifying a witness ; and Mizpeh, meaning 
a watch-tower ; because it was for a testimony that neither 
should pass beyond it for injury, and God was solemnly in- 
voked to watch between them, when absent from each other. 
“ And Laban said to Jacob, Behold this heap, and behold this 
pillar, which I have cast between me and thee ; this heap be 
witness, and this pillar be witness, that I will not pass over 
this heap to thee, and that thou shalt not pass over this heap 
and this pillar unto me, for harm. The God of Abraham 
and the God of Nahor, the God of their father, judge betwixt 
us. And Jacob sware by the fear of his father Isaac. Then 
Jacob offered (sacrificed) sacrifice upon the mount, and called 
his brethren to eat bread ; and they did eat bread, and tarried 
al] night inthe mount.” Ws. 51—54. 

It is not easy, we think, to mistake the rationale of this 
sacrifice. It was simply the solemn pledge of sincerity and 
good faith, on the part of the patriarch; and it does not ap- 
pear to have any other reference to the Deity, than merely 
calling him to witness that sincerity by a religious ceremony. 


We now come to the application of the word sacrifice to 
the institutions of the Jewish Law. And in order to bring 
the whole subject before the mind, without confusing it by a 
roultitude of unnecessary and other irrelevant references, it 
is proposed ¢o class the general subjects in which sacrifices 
were commanded, rather than severally quote particular in- 
stances. ‘There are properly but three classes, or kinds of 
sacred offerings, recognized by the legal dispensation—the 
daily sacrifice at the national altar; special and personal 
offerings; and those of the public festivals. And we may 
premise here, that the same general purposes must necessa- 
rily obtain in the private or personal, as in the public or na- 
tional offerings ; and that the same results are contemplated, 
allowing only for the difference between an individual and a 
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nation. If this be not admitted, it will follow that God special- 
ly directed individuals to perform a series of services, similar 
in fact and in name, with those required at the national fes- 
tivals; but designed to produce very different effects or 
influences in their results. 

I. Personal or individual sacrifices were adapted to par- 
ticular circumstances, and bear specific names, descriptive 
of their meaning. Thus, there is the sacrifice of consecra- 
tion, for the priests—the trespass or sin-offering, and the 
peace, or thank-offering. See Lev. vii. 37, 38. These sub- 
jects are treated of in general terms, in the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
and 7th chapters of Leviticus. And their meaning and 
import, if not expressed in the most definite and intelligible 
form, are yet quite apparent. There is, at least, no very good 
reason to doubt, that they were designed to influence the 
mind of man; and that they were rather indicative of the 
divine purposes, than calculated to change, or regulate, or 
control them. 

1. Itis scarcely necessary to observe, that the sacrifices and 
services at the consecration of the priests, related entirely to 
their official station. For they were appointed as the symbols 
of purity, and when performed, the priests are said to be clean. 
The whole of the 8th with part of the 9th chap. of Lev. is 
devoted to a description of the consecration service, as ap- 
pointed Exod. xxix. 1—37, and performed under the eye, and 
with the assistance of Moses. ‘There is not the most distant 
intimation that these offerings were designed to have the 
least possible influence upon the mind of the Deity. And 
their avowed and acknowledged object is the ceremonial 
cleansing of the priests. It was areligious service, in which 
several animals were sacrificed and disposed of in a solemn 
manner, to indicate the fitness of those concerned for the 
duties of their station. On the performance of these ceremo- 
nies, the Deity was pleased to make a sensible exhibition of 
his presence—not because he was better pleased, but because 
he had promised to dwell with that people and be their God. 
Exod. xxix. 45, 46. It is indeed said, that Moses should 
“make an atonement for” Aaron and his sons. But this 
plainly means nothing more than is implied by their conse- 
cration. For the same atonement is said to be made for the 
unconscious altar. This surely could not be done witha 
view to avert any displeasure against a heap of unwrought 
stones, but for the more intelligible purpose of setting it apart 
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for sacred purposes. And we repeat, that there is no reason 
to suppose that anything further or different was intended 
in the service of consecration. ! 

2. Another form, or rather description, of sacrifice, which 
relates to individuals, is denominated “a sacrifice of peace- 
offering,” and is described at length in Lev. iii. ‘This sacri- 
fice, like others, might be from the herd, or flock, or goats,— 
and was offered with precisely the same general forms and 
ceremonies, as were used on the public festivals. But here, 
we are not informed of the nature and intention of “ peace- 
offerings.” These are explained in the 7th ch. 11—21 vs., 
and comprise these several objects—thanksgiving, the fulfil- 
ment of a vow, or only a free-will offering. 

A sacrifice of thanksgiving could have no object materially 
different from the verbal expression of gratitude, so generally 
felt by all who appreciate the care of Providence, and which 
constitutes so suitable and interesting a part, both of private 
and public devotion. And we have greatly misconceived the 
motives and the feelings which inspire the utterance of 
thanksgiving to God, if we might not safely rest the explana- 
tion of the object with every intelligent worshipper. It may 
be performed with a higher or lower sense of obligation or 
duty; but it is never tendered with a view to propitiate the 
Deity. So far from this—it is, both ostensibly and in fact, 
the acknowledgment of our conviction that God has been, and 
yet is beneficent and good, immeasurably beyond our deserts. 
And it is the doing or service of a devout mind, conscious of 
what it owes to God, and desirous of performing its duty— 
Nor can we discover any difference in the causes or motives 
of thanksgiving, whether uttered in the simplicity of mere 
speech, or symbolized by the imposing forms of legal sacrifice. 
And as the Scriptures are wholly silent respecting any ob- 
ject, except what is included in the name of this rite itis 
presumed that its meaning will seldom be misunderstood. 

The sacrifice in fulfilment of a.vow is identical with “a 
voluntary offering.” Lev. vii. 16—19. And the nature of a 
vow, is explained in several instances in the Scriptures. The 
causes or circumstances which induced vows, were exceed- 
ingly dissimilar; although the motive appears to be, in all 
cases, the same,—the dedication of something to God as an 
act of religious homage. It is a solemn pledge to do some- 
thing in acknowledgment of favor sought, or benefits enjoy- 
ed; and was practised during every period of the history of 
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the Hebrews, and by the Apostles and others under the 
Christian dispensation. Acts xxi. 23—26. 

The first formal vow on record, is that of the patriarch 
Jacob, at Bethel, in the commencement of his journey to 
Padan-aram. “And Jacob vowed a vow, saying,—If God 
will be with me, and will keep me in this way that I go, and 
will give me bread to eat and raiment to put on, so that I 
come again to my father’s house in peace, then shall the Lord 
be my God; and this stone which I have set for a pillar, 
shall be God’s house; and of all that thou shalt give me, I 
will surely give the tenth unto thee.” How this vow was 
finally kept by the patriarch, we are not informed. But it is_ 
probable that the pledge thus made, was substantially and 
religiously redeemed. ‘'T'ything was certainly:known before 
the time of Jacob—and his posterity carried out the practice 
in its utmost rigor for many generations. 

Another very remarkable vow, is that of Jephthah, one of 
the Judges of Israel; an account of which is found, Judg. xi. 
30—40. An exposition of this extraordinary transaction is 
not called for in this place; but, being in many respects dis- 
similar to every other instance of recorded vows, it is intro- 
duced with a view to show that the object is still the same. 
It is still the pledge of the performance of some act—the 
offering of some victim, not to pacify an offended Divinity, 
but in acknowledgment of his goodness. It is hence identi- 
fied with free-will offerings; the act not being required by 
the law of God, but purely voluntary, and at the option of 
the individual to make it, or not “to bind his soul.” The 
law regulating vows is contained in Num. xxx., from which 
it is very plain that they concerned man, instead of the Deity. 
And it is equally obvious, that the sacrifice made in fulfil- 
ment of such vows, can have no reference to God, save that 
of being a religious act in fulfilment of the pledge previously 
given. an ; 

3. Another sacrifice which relates to individuals, is the 
“sin” or “trespass-offering.” ‘This extends to all those of- 
fences called “sins of ignorance,” as well as to those which 
are actual and known. It is, then, in reference to “sacri- 
fices for sin,” that we may expect to find the intention to win 
the favor of the Deity, and avert his wrath—if anywhere. 
And ifsuch meaning is embraced in those services, it will be 
very extraordinary, if itis not, in some one instance at least, 
expressed in definite—certainly intelligible terms. We are 
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never at a loss to understand the Heathens in this matter; 
and in a subject so momentous, it is scarcely possible to sup- 

* pose that revelation would be less definite—if indeed such 
views are a part of divine revelation. It is to be feared, 
however, that men have too generally, and too long, inferred 
the Scripture meaning on Pagan authority. ‘There are rea- 
sons for this, which, if not always seen and understood, are 
not therefore the less probable ; and which it may neither be 
improper, nor out of place, to insert. 

Let it be kept in mind that most of the distinguished fathers 
of the Church, immediately succeeding the apostolic age, 
were converts from Heathenism, and had been Gentile phi- 
losophers. Such persons would naturally bring many of 
their peculiar feelings, and habits, and opinions into their 
new profession—and it is not doubted by any, that they did 
so in some particulars. It is highly probable that they did 
‘so in this; because, being familiar with the use and meaning 
of sacrifices among the Gentiles, it would not readily occur 
to them that the same words, when applied to the religious 
rites and institutions of the Jews, could have any other mean- 
ing. Besides, being generally ignorant of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, they had not, and could not have, that constant and 
familiar access to the Old Testament, so necessary to the 
attainment of correct notions of its doctrine and institutions. 
Yet these men were the oracles of the Church. And when 
once their opinions and views generally obtained, it followed, 
by consequence, that they should, under existing cireum- 
stances, be perpetuated for ages. The present prevailing 
disposition among all classes, to adopt religious opinions by 
prescription, is ample proof of what its influence must have 
been, when few, or none possessed more than ordinary means 
of investigation. Rejecting, then, all authority but that of 
the Scriptures, and all opinions respecting their import which 
We are not satisfied they will sustain, let us examine their 
teachings respecting sacrifices for sin. 

The law concerning “sins of ignorance,” or offences 
committed without wrong intentions—together with a de- 
scription of the sacrifice required and the manner of offering, 
is contained in Lev. iv. ‘There is a very great degree of 
precision observed in enumerating the classes of persons, and 
the respective offerings prescribed foreach. Thus, the priest, 
the ruler, any individual of the people, and the whole con- 
gregation, are supposed to be liable to sins of ignorance, and 
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similar and specific offerings are designated as the symbols 
of their penitence and forgiveness. 'The scale of offence is 
graduated by the station, or number of the offenders. Hence, 
for the priest or the whole congregation, “a young bullock” 
was required in sacrifice, while “a kid of the goats, a male 
without blemish,” was the offering for the ruler, and “a kid 
of the goats, or alamb, a female without blemish,” constituted 
the victim in all other cases. The formal presentation of 
the sacrifice, by placing the hands of the person confessing 
the sin, upon its head ; and the manner of making the offer- 
ing, were in all cases alike. It is therefore unquestionable, 
that the same intention dictated the rite in all instances, and 
that the same personal results uniformly followed. 

But, what is a “sin ofignorance?” 'T’o this there can be 
but one answer; it is, in reality, not a sin. True, a law is 
violated, perhaps an injury done; but the transgressor is 
neither guilty of crime, nor a proper subject of punishment. 
And the moment it is understood that apparent wrongs were 
unintentionally committed, the common sense of mankind, in 
all ages, and in all places, has passed the same judgment. 
Such being the fact—one as distinctly recognized by the 
Scriptures in the very-definitions of the law under considera- 
tion, as in the institutions of civil society,—it becomes utterly 
impossible to suppose the rites and sacrifices, performed in 
such cases, were designed to influence the mind of God. He 
cannot take offence at errors unwittingly committed ; to sup- 
pose it, were blasphemy; because it would presuppose a 
destitution of moral sense in him, altogether unworthy of his 
creatures. Luke xii. 47, 48. 

If then it be asked, what was intended by the “ sin-offering 
of ignorance?” the reply is plain, and we think unques- 
tionable. It was the evidence of the sincerity of the nominal 
offender—a solemn invocation of God to witness, that what 
had been done, was not an intentional wrong, and a pledge 
of the fixed purpose to do so no more. ‘This is the only 
view which can be taken of the subject, that does not involve 
or implicate the character of the Deity. And this leaves 
him to the dignity and glory of immaculate purity, while all 
human rites, like human actions, affect and influence only 
ourselves. 

The sin or trespass-offering for known offences, is very 
manifestly a religious act accompanying restitution for the 
injury done; and without such reparation, it would evident- 
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ly be of no avail—no, not even acceptable in the sight of 
God. What material difference exists between the trespass- 
offering and sin-offering, does not appear. It might be sup- 
posed that one related to known offences, and the other to 
sins of ignorance, were it not for the fact, that reference 1s 
made, by both, to both forms of transgression. Dr. Geddes 
and others are of opinion that the different appellations refer 
to intentional, or unintentional sins; but they appear to have 
overlooked the very decisive circumstance, that Lev. v. 6, 
employs trespass-offering and sin-offering, in the same sen- 
tence, with reference to the same offence. “And he shall 
bring his ¢respass-offering unto the Lord, for his sin which 
he hath sinned, a female from the flock, a lamb, or a kid of 
the goats, for a sin-offering,” &c. So again Lev. vil. 7, “ As 
the sin-offering is, so is the trespass-offering ; there is one 
law for them,” &c. With this testimony before us, we shall 
feel at liberty to speak of them, as convertible terms, applied 
to, and meaning the same things. 

A more particular, but brief account of the reasons why 
sacrifices for sin were -instituted, occurs in Lev. vi. 1—8. 
Several very coraprehensive offences are there specified, 
together with the preparatory duties by which the offering 
could be rendered acceptable. The conditions to be fulfilled, 
and which are indispensable to exonerate the offender from 
guilt, which only can place him on a footing of equal 
privilege in society, are defined in the 4th and 5th verses. 
“Then it shall be, because he hath sinned and is guilty, that 
he shall restore that which he took violently away, or the 
thing which he hath deceitfully gotten, or that which was 
delivered him to keep, or the lost thing which he found, or 
all that about which he hath sworn falsely; he shall even 
restore it in the principal, and shall add the fifth part 
more thereto, and give it unto him to whom it appertaineth, 
in the day of his tresspass-offering.” 

From the nature of the subject, and from the relation of 
the creature to the Creator, this is the place and the occasion 
in which if anywhere, we should expect to find the doctrine 
of sacrifice. And it is believed that we do find it, in all its 
original simplicity and purity ; but not in the form, or with 
the intention, usually ascribed to sacred offerings. For there 
is not a word, no, not an intimation, that the sacrifice, the 
reparation, or even the offence, had, or was designed to have, 
any bearing or influence upon the Deity. He expresses no 
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enmity or displeasure; restitution is not tendered to him, nor 
sacrifice made to avert his wrath, or win him over to recon- 
ciliation. It was not the sacrifice that sanctified the act of 
reparation, but the act of ample and satisfactory restitution 
which sanctified the offering and rendered it acceptable. 

If this were not the true intention of the divine law, in re- 
lation to known, and consequently actual sins, why is the 
whole process of making satisfaction to the injured and 
offended person, carefully pointed out, before a word is said 
respecting the sacrifice? Why are all the sins, every one of 
them, such as relate to the interests of society, to the business 
transactions of every day between man and man, if it was 
the purpose of God to represent himself as the aggrieved 
party in the highest sense, and in the only proper meaning 
of the term? Why was restitution in kind, with the specific 
and uniform addition, or fine, of twenty per cent., made to 
man, to injured man alone, if this, or the accompanying 
sacrifice were intended for the far higher and more important 
purpose of reconciling an offended God? ‘There is in all 
this, so much that favors the idea that man was principally, 
if not exclusively, concerned ; and at the same time, so little 
which can by any force of construction be supposed to relate 
to the Deity, that it is matter of wonder how acareful reader 
should ever have inferred the common doctrine of sacrifice 
from the subject. Nothing appears more plain, than that 
the sacrifice consequent upon reparation, was, as in other 
instances already named, a religious act, designed to show 
the sincerity of the reformation of the person making the 
offering. It was a public transaction in acknowledgment of 
an offence; and a solemn appeal to God, to witness that due 
reparation had been made, as prescribed by his law. 

The same general remarks will apply to the “trespass in 
holy things,” where restitution was enjoined; and also to 
other offences, where the injured party was not accessible. 
Thus, Lev. v. 15, 16, “If a soul commit a trespass, and sin 
through ignorance in the holy things of the Lord,” &c.,— 
‘and he shall make amends for the harm that he hath done 
in the holy thing, and shall add the fifth part thereto, and 
give it unto the priest,” é&c. So again, Num. v. 6—10..... 
“ But if the man have no kinsman to recompense the tres- 
pass unto, let the tresspass be recompensed unto the Lord, 
even to the priest,” &c. From these examples, although 
the trespass is said to be “recompensed unto the Lord,” it is 
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too obvious to need argument or proof, that nothing more is 
intended, than that the sum and substance designed for 
making legal restitution, should be presented to the priest, 
and dedicated or consecrated to sacred purposes. The 
penalty of sin, was thus fully borne, and this testimony of 
penitence and good faith affected man, and man alone. 

II. The legal dispensation recognized three public festivals, 
on which all the males were required to be present, and to 
partake in the religious services of the respective occasions. 
Each of these was instituted for extraordinary reasons ; 
and each was distinguished by appropriate offerings and 
sacrifices. 'These reasons will be found in connexion with 
their respective subjects, and will of course determine the 
motives of their observance. So that whether they were 
designed to influence the mind of the Deity, or to exhibit 
and illustrate the piety of man, will appear on the face of the 
history. “Thrice in the year, shall all your men-children 
appear before the Lord God, the God of Israel.” Exod. 
xxxiv. 23, and xxiii. 14,17. The occasions, in reference to 
which these festivals were appointed, are specified in Deut. 
xvi. 16, 17. “Three times in the year, shall all thy 
males appear before the Lord thy God, in the place which he 
shall choose ; in the feast of unleavened bread, and in the 
feast of weeks, and in the feast of tabernacles ; and they shall 
not appear before the Lord empty. Every man shall give 
as he is able, according to the blessing of the Lord thy God, 
which he hath given thee,” Exod. xxiii. 15, 16. And the 
general feeling, or spirit, with which they should celebrate 
each feast, is pointed out in Deut. xii. 7. “And there ye 
shall eat before the Lord your God, and ye shall rejoice in 
all that ye put your hand unto, you and your households, 
wherein the Lord thy God hath blessed thee.” So also 
ver. 12, and xvi. 14, 15, and Lev. xxiii. 40. 

1. The first and the earliest of the national festivals of 
the Hebrews, is the “ feast of unleavened bread,” otherwise 
called the Passover. It was institated in reference to the 
extraordinary fact, that the destroying angel passed over the 
dwellings of the Hebrews, when all the first-born of the 
Egyptians perished ; and it was perpetuated in commemmo- 
ration of that event. It may be regarded as one of the first 
institutions of the law ; for, although it was commanded and 
observed previous to the legal dispensation, it was incor- 
porated into the ritual, and celebrated with great pomp and 
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display throughout all the generations of Israel. All the 
particulars, the time, the occasion, the manner and the mo- 
tive of the passover, are described in Exod. xii. And, as 
if to prevent all possibility of mistake or misapprehension 
respecting this festival—the purposes of its institution and 
the reasons of its annual commemmoration—the Hebrews 
were directed when their children should inquire, why it 
was observed? to say, ver. 27, “It is the sacrifice of the 
Lord’s passover, who passed over the houses of the children 
of Israel in Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians and de- 
livered our houses.” See also, Exod. xiii. 8, and 14. 

If this festival, or the religious rites and offerings connect- 
ed with its observance, were designed to have any influence 
upon the mind or conduct of the Deity, this is surely the 
place to find such intention avowed in express terms. For, 
whatever was the understanding of the matter among those 
for whose use it was originally instituted, if that view of it 
were not distinctly stated to their offspring, they were liable 
to great, if not fatal mistakes, respecting its intention. And 
yet it is certain, that no intimation, express or implied, of its 
having, or being designed to have, any bearing upon God, 
is contained in the reasons here assigned for its annual cele- 
bration. Are we and our children left in uncertainty re- 
specting the original meaning of our anniversary celebration 
of independence? And can any man believe, that if our 
fathers had been led to suppose that any or all the privations 
endured, or sacrifices made, won upon the Deity to grant 
our freedom, so important a fact would be omitted? ‘That 
all these labors, and sufferings, and sacrifices were necessary 
to the attainment of our national freedom, none, it is pre- 
sumed, will question—but they were necessary to that object, 
with respect to man, and not to God. And that this view 
is correct in relation to the Passover, is as certain, and as 
plain, as words can well make any subject. For, after an 
explicit statement of the time and manner of making and 
eating the sacrifice, the object of disposing of the blood ina 

articular manner is distinctly recorded. Exod. xii.13, “ And 
the blood shall be ¢o you for a token, upon the houses where 
you are ; and when | see the blood, I will pass over you, and 
the plague shall not be upon you to destroy you, when I 
smite the land of Egypt.” In view of this, we may be excus- 
ed for repeating, that, however necessary were the sacrifice 
and all other rites and punctilios of the Passover, they were 
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only necessary to the Hebrews. They were principally 
concerned ; for, although the Egyptians were involved, the 
transaction and the ritual appertained to the Israelites. ‘The 
token was to them, and to themalone. In the institution of 
the Passover, therefore, there is no appearance of an inten- 
tion to win, or to secure, the divine favor. So far from this, 
it was evidently appointed as one of the extraordinary means 
by which the Deity would fulfil his promise of giving deliver- 
ance to his people; and it was annually commemmorated 
as a religious remembrancer of that event. 

2. The next public festival of the Hebrews is denomi- 
nated “the feast of harvest,” or of “ first-fruits.” It is also 
called “the feast of weeks;” and in the New Testament, 
Pentecost, from its being celebrated after fifty days from the 
first offering of first-fruits. “And ye shall count unto you 
from the morrow after the Sabbath, from the day that ye 
brought the sheaf of the wave-offering, seven Sabbaths shall 
be complete ; even unto the morrow after the seventh Sab- 
bath, shall ye number fifty days ; and ye shall offer a new 
meat-offering unto the Lord,” Lev. xxiii. 15, 16. This feast, 
and the sacrifices offered at its annual celebration, are par- 
ticularly described in Lev. xxiii. 15—2] ; and references are 
often made to it, in the recapitulations of the law. The 
ceremonies preparatory to the observation of this festival, are 
specified in the same chapter, 9th, 14th verses. 

The mere name of this festival is sufficiently expressive 
of itsimport and design ; and the occasion and circumstances 
of its institution, are such as almost exempt it from the com- 
mon liability of being misunderstood. Like the “peace- 
offering” of thanksgiving, its object, its only object, appears 
to be the expression of a nation’s gratitude; a setting apart 
and devoting to religious purposes, of a small portion of the 
year’s abundance, in acknowledgment of the bounty given 
by the Deity, and received and enjoyed by man. The ser- 
vice was analogous to the Christian thanksgiving, where it 
is acknowledged that the things enjoyed are the gift of God, 
because the offerer partook of the things consecrated in 
sacrifice, with “joy and gladness of heart.” 

It is not known that this particular form of sacrifice has 
ever been understood to imply the propitiation of the Deity. 
But there is no apparent reason why it may not be thought 
necessary to the continuance of his favor, if such meaning 
is ever allowable, under any circumstances. That this was 
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the object in the offerings of fruit, wine and oil, among the 
Heathens, will scarcely be questioned. And the reason why 
it cannot be supposed to have such import, in this instance, 
is only to be found in the nature and description of the in- 
stitution. The sin-offering for the nation, could have no 
meaning distinct from that of an individual; and we have 
already seen, that this was in no way designed to affect the 
Deity. And the “sacrifice of peace-offering,” Lev. xxiii. 19, 
like that of any one of the people, was but an act of piety 
and devotion, or the expression of the religious feeling ac- 
cording to the forms prescribed by the law. Hence, as there 
is no obvious reason to suppose this rite propitiatory, so there 
is as little cause to apprehend such meaning in any other 
instance. 

There is something in the idea of the offerings of “ first- 
fruits,” eminently calculated to exalt our conceptions of the 
Mosaic dispensation, above every other similar institution 
which then existed. The time was the best that could be 
chosen ; for every garner was now filled, and every house- 
hold could estimate its means and its measure of support. 
The labors of the agricultural year were now completed ; 
and a season of comparative rest occurred, in which the 
feast could be kept with more than ordinary convenience. 
And the amplitude of the means was calculated to inspire 
the proper tone of feeling for its due observancc ; a fact, by 
the way, which should have proper weight in the formation 
of our opinions respecting the import of the institution, and 
the sacrifices it imposed. Then, the manner in which this 
festival was kept, was not only decent, but moral. 'The 
material used in the sacrifice, was such as excites neither 
disgust nor abhorrence. And the effect appears to have 
been, a lively sense of obligation, and the expression of heart- 
felt devotion and gratitude to the great and benevolent Being 
who crowned “the year with goodness.” How very unlike 
is all this, to the indecent licentiousness of the Heathens, and 
the unnatural and revolting sacrifices that reeked upon their 
altars! Besides, the Hebrew worshipper always looked for- 
ward, with the assurance of hope, for the blessing of a full 
basket and a plenteous store. He knew that the Divinity of 
his adoration was no fickle monster, conjured up by un- 
tutored fancy; but, arguing from the past to the future, he 
was confident of his blessing upon every faithful and well- 
meant labor and service of man. While, therefore, he realized 
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and enjoyed the reward of patient industry, and tendered his 
gratitude in the form of legal offerings, he felt the holy and 
sustaining inspirations of prospective good. 

Let all these facts and considerations be taken into the ac- 
count, and then let the question be candidly answered—what 
were the motives and objects of the sacrifices at the feast of 
harvest? And it is confidently believed that there is nota 
living man, save an occasional and inveterate slave of preju- 
dice, who can suppose that they mean more or less than 
devotion and gratitude, things that concern man alone. 
The motive is religion ; the object is the performance of a 
religious duty, fully and properly appreciated. Any other 
meaning is foreign to the general statement of the subject, 
inconsistent with the character and perfections of God ; and, 
in view of those perfections, utterly useless, if performed for 
the purpose of influencing the divine mind. But, when con- 
sidered with respect to their influence upon man, they are 
both comely and useful. 

3. The seventh month of the Jewish sacred year, which 
answers to part of our. September and October, was prin- 
cipally devoted to solemn festival occasions, especially 
from the tenth to the twenty-third day. The month was 
ushered in by the “blowing of trumpets” on the first day, 
and a holy convocation. On the evening of the ninth, the 
preparation for the following “day of atonement,” com- 
menced. ‘This was the great day of expiation, and was dis- 
tinguished by very peculiar services. And on the fifteenth 
day the “feast of Tabernacles ” began, which was continued 
through eight successive days, beginning and ending with a 
“solemn assembly,” a Sabbath, in which no servile work 
should be done. Lev. xxiii, 23—43. 

It is probable that the three festival and solemn occasions 
here named, and which followed each other in immediate 
succession, were respective parts of what may properly be 
denominated but one. And if so, it is not a little extraordi- 
nary, that the name by which it is uniformly characterized, 
should not have been that which appertains to the most im- 
portant subject. Be this as it may, we are repeatedly told of 
three occasions, and but three, on which “all the males 
should appear before the Lord,” in the place which he should 
appoint, or choose. And these three occasions are repeatedly 
specified to be, the Passover, the feast of Harvest, or Pente- 
cost, and the feast of Tabernacles. But it is very plain, 
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both from the nature of the occasion, and the description 
given of the services of the day of Atonement, that it was 
attended by the whole nation, or at least by those who 
represented the body politic of the Hebrew commonwealth. 
The presence of the whole people, or the absence of some of 
them, is however a matter of no particular importance to 
the nature of the sacred rites, which were certainly perform- 
ed with a view to the nation at large. 

The feast of Tabernacles was solemnized with great pomp 
and hilarity. They took “boughs of goodly trees, branches 
of palm-trees, and the boughs of thick trees, and willows of 
the brook,” and rejoiced before the Lord during seven days. 
Lev. xxiii. 40. Deut. xvi. 13. And the number of sacrifices 
offered during this festival, greatly exceeded that of any 
other. The number of offerings was diminished by one, on 
each successive day of the seven, while the sin-offering, 
burnt-offering, and meat-offering were invariably the same. 
But it is not the number, or relative value of the sacrifices, 
in which we are particularly interested; it is their object. 
And that object is fairly inferible from a single circumstance : 
if they were intended to propitiate, or in any way affect the 
Deity, why should they be invariably accompanied by the 
sin-offering? This, and this only, can be supposed to be 
expiatory ; and this it has been shown was not so—that the 
propitiation made was effected by the act of restitution, 
which was made to man and not to God. We may therefore 
dismiss this particular, and notice the most imposing ‘and 
solemn sacrifice ever made by the Israelites, or any other 
people, in the name of religion. A sacrifice concerning 
which no doubt can exist, that if the proper idea of a propi- 
tiatory offering is any where to be found in the Bible, it is 
embraced in that of the annual Atonement. 

The Atonement was the annual sin-offering for the whole 
nation ; and the services were precisely of the same kind, 
and the forms in general the same as when performed by, 
and for, an individual, both in materialand manner. Of this, 
any one can satisfy himself, by comparing Lev. iv. with vi. 
1—7, xvi. 29—33, and xxiii. 27—33. Indeed, there is a 
very remarkable sameness in the form and substance of all 
the sacred offerings of the Hebrews. And the only impor- 
tant difference between the trespass-offering of an individual, 
and that of the yearly atonement, consists principally in the 
greater formality of the latter, the pomp of a national ritual, 
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and the sending away of the scape-goat into the wilderness. 
The objects are visibly the same, both signifying that the 
offering was made in good faith, and symbolizing the moral, 
by the ceremonial, purification of those immediately concern- 
ed. ‘This legal cleansing is commonly thus expressed, “and 
his sins shall be forgiven him,” or, in reference to the nation, 
“their sins shall be forgiven.” ! 

The eating of “ bitter herbs,” and the injunction that they 
should “ afflict their souls,” were the appropriate representa- 
tions of the afflictions of guilt, and the bitterness of repent- 
ance. But, as outward observances, these could not reach 
nor regulate the sentiments of the heart. They could be 
enforced, and their observation was considered sufficient for 
ceremonial purposes. Any omission, or violation of these 
symbols, could be visibly punished. And the denunciations 
for disobedience are uttered in very strong and comprehen- 
sive terms ; “ whatsoever soul it be, that shall not be afflicted, 
in’ that same day, shall be cut off from among his people.” 
Lev. xxiii. 29. 

The obvious and consistent meaning of this whole service 
—of the affliction of soul, the bitter herbs, the sacrifice offer- 
ed, and the atonement made—is the attestation, by religious 
rites, of the good faith in which the nation had received the 
law, and of the sincerity of purpose to obey its moral pre- 
cepts. As in the case of individuals, reparation for sins was 
necessarily made ; and being so made, the nation’s offering 
could be accepted. And it was accepted on the ground of 
right, and reconciliation between man and man, rather than 
because any or all of the sacrifices and services appertaining 
to the atonement, were pleasing to God. It seems impossible, 
after perceiving the nature and intention of the sin-offering, 
or trespass-offering, to believe that the immolation of certain 
beasts, the confession of sins over the head of one, and the 
sprinkling of the blood of another in a particular place, the 
eating of bitter herbs, and the solemnity of a merely outward 
rite, can be effectual for the actual purification of a whole 
people, or is in any way acceptable or pleasing to God, except 
as the symbols of the penitence and rectitude of the heart. 
That all this is purely expiatory, might be granted to the 
views of the Heathens, and is perhaps compatible with the 
supposed character of their gods ; but can never be alleged 
of the God of the patriarchs, and his worshippers, without 
violence to the attributes of the one, and discredit to the in- 
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telligence and piety of the other. With the same propriety, 
we might suppose that now, under the Christian economy, 
he who is baptized, goes to church and receives the eucharist, 
can, by doing these things, atone for the gross and multiplied 
sins of which some are guilty, and thus cancel, weekly, the 
debt of positive duty to God and man. But this none pre- 
sumes to believe, andit seems equally unreasonable. to sup- 
pose that any can believe that the legal sacrifices were im- 
mensely more efficacious in securing the divine favor. 


But, we are not left to mere speculation, or argument, in 
relation to this matter. ‘The positive declarations of inspi- 
ration, given and repeated under various forms, and at dis- 
tant periods of time, settle the question, of the nature and 
influence of sacrifices, beyond doubt or controversy. And 
these communications seem to have been made for the pur- 
pose of preventing misapprehension respecting the subject, 
as well as to foster and keep alive the spirit of devotion by 
the due observance of the rites of the legal institution. 1 

1. The sin-offering or trespass-offering for an individual, 
was plainly intended for the same purpose—designed to 
effect the same end—for one person, as was intended for the 
nation by the annual sacrifice of expiation. At all events, 
the result in both cases was the same ; for it is said that the 
“ priest shall make an atonement for him, and his sins shall 
be forgiven him,” Lev. iv. 26, 31, 35, also 20th verse of the 
same chapter. And, lest we might fall into error, because 
the passages now quoted refer to “sins of ignorance,” it is 
asserted in the same terms respecting those who “sin wit- 
tingly,” vi. 7. 

It is presumed to be unnecessary to labor the proof, that 
no actual expiation was necessary, where no offence was 
intended. Such was the situation of those charged with 
sins of ignorance. In such cases, it must be obvious that 
the sacrifice was purely ceremonial, a religious act in attesta- 
tion of innocence. ‘There is no visible change of intention, 
where the sacrifice accompanies, or rather follows, restitution 
for actual sin. It is still ceremonial; for, as has been said 
and repeated, the only real expiation in the case consists in 
reparation of the injury done, as far as practicable. Satis- 
faction was thus actually made to the aggrieved party, but 
it was to man, and not to God. It was this that sanctified 
the offering, and nothing else could render it acceptable. 
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It was in reference to these personal or individual acts of 
reparation, that the nation’s offering could meet with divine 
approbation. For if the parts, or persons separately, had 
performed all their duty, the body politic, which these com- 
posed, must stand in a state of acceptance. Besides, as this 
sacrifice was the attestation of a return to duty, or of a 
determination to persevere in the right, when made by one 
person—so it was the evidence of these things, when per- 
formed in the name of the nation. This was the real ex- 
piation effected by the annual sacrifice of atonement. 

Let it be supposed that this was not the intention of those 
hallowed and imposing ceremonies—that, on the contrary, 
they were designed to appease the displeasure of God, and 
make satisfaction, the only needed satisfaction, for a nation’s 
sins. Can anything be more singular or unaccountable than 
the fact, that we are nowhere told that these were the objects ? 
Is it to be believed, that objects so important, involving such 
tremendous interests, should never once be named, while the 
law imposing the sacrifice, and the manner of its observa- 
tion, are stated with the utmost particularity? The reader 
can test the correctness of this statement at his leisure, by 
consulting Lev. xvi. 11—34, xxiii. 26—33, and Numb. xxix. 
7—13. 

Again; if the atonement-offering was of itself expiatory, 
why was it accompanied by the sin-offering? And, on the 
common hypothesis, we may further ask,—If the sin-offering 
was propitiatory, what was the necessity or utility of the 
atonement? It is believed that if one is propitiatory, they both 
are so—if both are, one is unnecessary ; and, as they both 
were of divine appointment, and therefore necessary and 
proper, they furnish evidence in themselves that neither was 
designed to placate the Deity. Both were palpably designed 
for man—to remind him of what he owed to his fellow-man, 
to keep alive the principles of purity and integrity in his own 
heart, and to cherish the feelings, and direct the spirit of re- 
ligion and devotion to God. 

The proper service of atonement bears upon its very ritu- 
al the mere impress of consecration, or setting apart for reli- 
gious. purposes—devoting to the Lord. This service was 
performed alike for the priest, the people, and the altar; and 
what it means for one, it obviously means for all. But all 
could not need reconciling, or atoning, with a view to the 
placation of the Deity. And asno reservations are made of 
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one particular, it appears that none were necessary. Hence, 
if one of the subjects of atonement was only devoted to di- 
vine service, all were so devoted—and the whole and only 
object, so far as it related to God, of this sacrifice, and all its 
attendant services, was the formal consecration of a whole 
people to his worship and service. 'T’o that people it gave 
the consciousness and assurance of being so appointed—it 
fostered a becoming reverence of the institutions of religion, 
and, by its constant reference to moral purity, restrained 
excesses, or rebuked their indulgence—while it dignified 
their devotions with the pomp and splendor of a national 
ritual, and solemnized its observance with the symbols of the 
presence of the living God. 

2. ‘I'hat neither the sacrifice of atonement, nor any other 
offering appointed by the legal dispensation and observed by 
the Hebrews, can imply the pacification of God, or in any 
way secure the continuance of his favor, is shown by many 
passages, whose meaning cannot be misunderstood. And 
the emphasis laid upon them, shows that they should be re- 
garded as the key-texts by which we are to unlock the mys- 
teries of the doctrine of sacrifice. ‘They are the land-marks 
which bound and circumscribe the whole field of sacred of- 
ferings, without reservation or exception. They enlighten 
what might otherwise be obscure, and explain that which 
might else be difficult of exposition. They are spread out 
over the entire surface of a dispensation, which extended 
through a period of about fifteen hundred years ; and they 
should receive from us the same homage which was yielded 
to them by the most intelligent and most worthy of the He- 
brews, in allages—the unqualified acknowledgment of the 
supreme excellence of moral obedience over every legal rite, 
or outward ceremony. 

The more than intimation given to Cain, Gen. iv. 7, that 
if he did well he should be accepted, has been already no- 
ticed ; and proves conclusively that the mere forms, or even 
the material, of sacrifice, had then no influence in rendering 
it acceptable to God. And this decisive instance imposes on 
us the necessity of concluding that what rendered the first 
sacrifice acceptable, or otherwise, with the Deity, would con- 
tinue to be the reason of the approval or disapproval of every 
sacred offering down to the introduction of the law, if not 
through all subsequent time. This, then, covers a period, at 
least, of about two thousand five hundred years—and proba- 
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bly every possible or conceivable point of duration through 
eternity. For, if God “is in one mind, and none can turn 
him,” who shall say that a service once instituted and obser- 
ved for its influence upon man, shall ultimately come to af- 
fect the Deity—much less, that it was designed to change 
immutability ? 

This position is sustained by many passages of Scripture. 
Thus, when king Saul returned from the conquest and 
slaughter of the Amalekites, he professed to have performed 
the divine command, while he himself, or his followers, by 
his connivance and permission, had made certain reserva- 
tions. And when the astounding question was asked, “ What 
meaneth then this bleating of the sheep in mine ears, and the 
lowing of the oxen, which I hear?” Saul answered, that 
the “people spared the best of the sheep and of the oxen to 
sacrifice unto the Lord.” ‘To this pretext, it was replied by 
the word of the Lord—‘“ Hath the Lord as great delight in 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the 
Lord? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken, than the fat of rams.” 1Sam.xv. 14d—23. 

If sacrifices, under any circumstances, are so very effica- 
cious as they are supposed to have been, by the common hy- 
pothesis, in averting the displeasure of God, itis certainly not 

‘a little extraordinary, that the ample arrangements of the 
king for celebrating his triumph with the usual offerings, 
should have given the deepest offence. For the displeasure 
incurred at this time, and by this transaction, cost Saul his 
kingdom—raised up an approved competitor for the throne, 
and embittered his days with the continued sense of his diso- 
bedience, and the destiny of his house. And yet, how ut- 
terly insignificant are all these trials and visitations, compar- 
ed with those which must gather around and accumulate 
upon the head of him whose mere sacrifice to God is with- 
held, on the supposition that it turns away the divine wrath! 

If that hypothesis is true, it cannot be also true, that “ obe- 
dience is beé¢er than sacrifice.” Nothing can be better than 
to escape the divine displeasure ; and if sacrifices are the 
means—the only efficacious means—of doing so, while they 
secure the favor of high Heaven, they must be better than 
obedience. Any and every conceivable evil, which earth and 
time can mingle in the cup of existence here, is better—infi- 
nitely better, by the admission of all the advocates of the ex- 
piatory nature of sacrifice—than to fall “under the wrath 
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and curse of God.” And by this very admission, every duty 
to man may be violated or omitted, the human heart be ab- 
solved from every social obligation, with comparative impu- 
nity, if the symbols and rituals of religion are observed with 
fidelity. 

But, it is not only true—true on the authority of revela- 
tion, that “ obedience is better than sacrifice,” it is practical- 
ly true in the experience of every man, as well as in that of 
king Saul. He might have sacrificed with acceptance, had 
he first obeyed the command given him. And the fact that 
his proffered offering could only be sanctified by his obedi- 
ence, proves, to moral demonstration, that man alone was 
concerned and influenced by the legal rites and sacrifices. 
Let it be remembered that this authoritative sentence of the 
prophet was uttered long after the establishment of the law, 
and of course at a time when the spirit of its institutions must 
have been fully in force, and well and distinctly under- 
stood. 'The law itself, therefore, knew no means of pleasing 
God, but by obedience ; no way of averting his wrath, but 
by a life of practical virtue. 

To the same import, and very similar in phraseology, is 
the expression of the prophet, Jer. vii. 22, 23: “ For I spake 
not unto your fathers nor commanded them in the day that 
I brought them ont of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices. But, this thing commanded I them, 
saying, Obey my voice,” &c. Obedience is here made the 
criterion of man’s acceptance with God. And, that its rea- 
sonableness might be more apparent and better understood 
by that formal people, they are informed that when their 
fathers were emancipated from Egypt, they were not bound 
by the ordinances of the Mosaic law. 'They were thus re- 
buked, for having so far abandoned the ground of duty, as to 
imagine that they could cancel offences by the punctilious 
observance of a multitude of ceremonies. Offerings and 
sacrifices are, therefore, again shown to be incapable of 
affecting or influencing the mind or conduct of the Deity. 
Under various circumstances they might be dispensed with, 
while nothing but penitence and reformation—and, where 
possible, reparation—could excuse or extenuate the smallest 
moral transgression. ‘To the same effect, see Isa. i. 12—17. 
Ps. xxiv. 3, 4, and |. 8—14. 

Another decisive passage relative to the Hebrew ceremo- 
nial, is Hos. vi. 6. “For I desired mercy, and not sacrifice ; 
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and the knowledge of God more than burnt-offerings.” The 
first clause of this passage is literally quoted, Matt. ix. 13, 
and its spirit constitutes a prominent feature in the moral 
precepts of the New Testament. The phraseology is pecu- 
liar to the Jews. When one thing is preferred to another, 
that which has the preference is said, as in the case before 
us, to be desired, and the other not. It is certain that sacrl- 
fices were desired, because they were appointed; but they 
were not esteemed of equal value or importance as the moral 
virtues. 

In Mic. vi. 6—8, the whole system of legal rites and sac- 
rifices is exploded, as utterly nugatory, in relation to man’s 
acceptance with God. At the same time, he is told, in the 
most comprehensive and distinct terms, what the Deity 
approves. “He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 

From these several quotations, we have all the direct and 
positive testimony that can be necessary, in relation to the 
rites, offerings and sacrifices of the Hebrews. ‘The man 
who can resist the force of these passages—the weight of 
testimony which they embody, and who yet acknowledges 
the authority of the Scriptures in other matters, is beyond 
conviction, where his own opinions are involved. 'To those 
who are thus desperately wedded to their prejudices, it is 
useless to present either argument or proof which tends to 
the correction of their mistakes. No testimony can affect a 
mind walled in with the exclusive zeal of a mere party, 
settled and cemented by the habits and attachments of a 
whole life. Nor was this investigation undertaken with the 
expectation of benefiting such, but for the purpose of aid- 
ing those who seek the truth, in its attainment. 


It has been usually believed, that the whole legal economy 
was merely a figurative representation of the new and better 
covenant—that the sacrificial rites of the law more especially 
prefigured the great and final sacrifice of Christ, who, “by 
the eternal Spirit, offered himself,” in unblemished purity, to 
his heavenly Father. And, consequently, if it were proved 
and admitted, that “the blood of bulls and goats, and the 
ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean,” “could not make 
him that did the service perfect, as pertaining to the con- 
science,’ still it would not affect the influence of the thing 
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represented in placating the Deity, and making reconciliation 
for man. 

It does not admit of question, that the author of the letter 
to the Hebrews considers the tabernacle, the priesthood, and 
the sacrifices of the law, as, in some sense, figurative of the 
gospel and the ministry and death of Christ. This is dis- 
tinctly expressed, Heb. viii. 5, ix. 9, 23, and x. 1. But it still 
remains to be ascertained, whether even this “one offering” 
was designed to placate or reconcile the Deity. There is 
nothing in either of the passages which imply this figurative 
relation, from which any such thing can be safely argued. 
Indeed, it is very questionable, whether any person could 
infer so much, who was not prepossessed in favor of that 
opinion. For instance, who would suppose that the actual 
pacification of the Deity was implied in the expression, 
“could not make him that did the service perfect, as per- 
taining to the conscience,”—or its counterpart, “purge your 
conscience from dead works, to serve the living God?” So 
far from asserting or implying any thing of the kind, in either 
case, it is said, in the most explicit terms, to relate to the 
consciences and conduct of men. Here the subject merges 
into the doctrine of atonement, which, if represented by the 
legal sacrifices, will probably be found, on examination, to 
mean, not the reconciliation of God to man, but of man to 
God. 

It is sufficient, in this place, that we inquire, whether the 
type represents, in fact, what is thus claimed for the antitype ? 
We apprehend that it is the very nature of a type to do this, 
and that nothing can be considered typical which does not 
specifically point out the thing signified. Nor can we con- 
ceive that it is at all necessary to argue this subject with any 
man ; it being as nearly self-evident as any proposition can 
well be, that a thing cannot represent another, to which it 
bears no analogy nor resemblance—indeed,. no relation. 
How, then, can it be true, that the sacrifices of the Jewish 
dispensation are figures of the atonement of Christ, if it be 
proved and admitted, that they neither had nor were designed 
to have. any bearing or influence upon the divine mind, 
while his sufferings and death are supposed to be expiatory ? 
Where is the analogy—the representation of the latter by the 
former? There is no analogy—no propriety in the type 
ascribed to the thing typified—no common resemblance 
between them, on this supposition. And this difficulty ac- 
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cumulates immensely, on the further consideration, that it 
has been as fully and distinctly proved that the legal sacri- 
fices referred to man alone, as that they did not affect the 
mind and purpose of God. 'The distance is not only widen- 
ed, in consequence, between the figure and the thing prefig- 
ured, but becomes absolutely infinite, on the common hy- 
pothesis. 


From the foregoing examination of the Old Testament 
doctrine of sacrifice, we arrive at this intelligible result, that 
offerings and sacrifices were made as the expression of reli- 
gious feeling—as the token of gratitude and devotion—as 
the symbols of penitence for unintentional offences, and the 
pledge of reparation made for injuries done to others—as the 
solemn testimony of good faith, in entering into covenant— 
as the mementos of some signal providence—and as the 
evidence of being set apart and consecrated to the worship 
and service of God. These things appertain to man, and to 
man alone, except that, in most cases, they are of divine 
appointment—that God is invoked to be witness of the sin- 
cerity, and called upon to accept the devotions of the offerer. 
It has been proved, by the plainest testimony of the sacred 
Scriptures, that, valuable as these formal rites were in foster- 
ing the feelings and principles of religion, necessary as they 
were to the due observance of the first covenant, they were 
never esteemed of any avail, unless founded in pure and 
upright motives, and accompanied by substantial virtue; 
and that, when compared with morality, the Deity declares 
them undesirable. ‘The conclusion, then, is forced upon us, 
that, however proper and useful to man they were, the Deity 
was never influenced nor affected by them; and that he 
neither became more gracious for their observance, nor less 
benignant on account of their omission. 

A small number only of the passages in which the word 
offering or sacrifice occurs, has been quoted. It was deemed 
unnecessary to fill these pages with several hundred refer- 
ences, many of which are but repetitions of each other, while 
every important subject to which they relate was carefully 
stated and examined. The result is before the reader. It 
is not pretended that the resources of sacred criticism have 
been exhausted upon this subject; nor is it presumed that 
the arguments are faultless; but it is most devoutly believed 
that the conclusions are true. S. R. 8. 
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Art. XLI. 


Austin’s Voice to Youth. 


“A Voice to Youth, addressed to Young Men and Young Ladies. By 
Rev. J. M. Austin. Utica: Grosh and Hutchinson. 1838.” 12mo. pp. 390. 


Te author of this book has justly entitled himself to the 
thanks of that denomination of Christians of which he is a 
respected member. He has directed our attention to a des 
partment of Christian ethics which all philanthropists will 
acknowledge to be of very grave importance. It should, 
therefore, be studied, thoroughly studied, in all its bearings 
upon our civil, social, and religious life. 

We fear that, as a denomination, we have not given to 
the culture of the common moralities that close attention 
which the importance of the subject demands, But, in pal- 
liation of our delinquency in this respect, it may be said, 
with much truth and propriety, that we are still in our in- 
fancy, that our opinions on many theological doctrines have 
been, and still are, peculiarly offensive to the predominant 
sects throughout the country, and that these opinions have 
been assailed with unsparing severity ; so that our preachers 
and writers have, from the force of circumstances over which 
they had no control, been compelled to assume a belligerent 
attitude. ‘They have had to defend their doctrine from the 
misstatements and calumnies of its enemies; and it ought 
not to surprise any one, acquainted with human nature, that 
such facts should so modify the spirit and tone of our minis- 
try, as to give it the essential characteristics which it is 
known to have possessed. 

If it were consistent with the design of this article, we 
should take pleasure in discussing the different tastes which 
obtain among us in relation to the subject-matter and style 
of preaching. But this we may do, perhaps, in a future 
number. Our chief object, at present, is to commend the 
work, whose title is placed at the head of this article, to the 
general patronage of our denomination, and to express a 
hope that books of this description may multiply among us. 
On polemic divinity, we have books in considerable number 
and variety—suflicient, perhaps, to meet the wants of those 
who are really solicitous to inform themselves respecting the 
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nature and grounds of our belief. But, truth obliges us to 
state, that, so far, at least, as our knowledge extends, there 
is scarcely a work from the American press, published by 
Universalists, whose specific object is the education of the 
heart. 

It may be said, that works of this latter description are 
almost daily issuing from the press of other denominations, 
and that we are, therefore, relieved from the necessity of this 
department of labor. But we very much doubt the correct- 
ness of this conclusion. Are these works adapted to the 
state of our opinions? Do they inculcate views respecting 
the character of Jehovah, his government, the condition and 
prospects of our race, which are totally at variance with our 
settled convictions on these great and fundamental subjects ? 
Then, surely, we ought not to fold our arms in idleness, and 
rest on the labors of others, especially when those labors are 
so unsuited to our wants. 

In Mr. Austin’s book, there are three principal divisions, 
viz. a Voice to Youth, a Voice to Young Men, and a Voice 
to Young Ladies; and these again are subdivided into 
chapters, embracing a variety of topics, appropriate to each 
department of his work. 

We shall present the reader with some specimens of the 
manner in which Mr, Austin has acquitted himself of his 
task ; for we are very desirous that this work should exten- 
sively circulate among that class of our religious community 
for whose benefit it was especially designed. In treating on 
the necessity of reflection, our author says :— 


‘‘ By reflection, I would signify the habit of seriously and often 
meditating upon the various topics connected with your prosperity 
and enjoyments. On arriving at years of understanding, you 
perceive that the race to which you belong exists in company 
with countless grades of other beings. And you also discover 
that man is elevated far above, and is, indeed, ruler over, all other 
forts of earthly existence. The cause of this exaltation, it cannot 
fail to be perceived, arises from the superior faculties with which 
you are endowed—the intellectual and moral capacities which 
compose the mind. ‘These merital powers make man all that he 
is—the sage, the philosopher, the mathematician, the astronomer 
—capable of penetrating deep into the operations of nature’s laws 
—capable of converting the elements to his purposes, and of as- 
cending high the infinite scale of attainable knowledge. Take 
from the human race these powers, and the bright chain which 
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links them to a higher world, to a more lofty grade of beings, is 
severed, and they sink to the level of the brutes, differing from 
them only in form and feature. For what purpose are these 
ennobling faculties bestowed upon you? ‘To remain idle and 
dormant? Surely not. Nature never imparts any power but 
for wse. ‘To animals is granted instinct, for their guidance and 
control; and the dictates of this instinct, which is ever in active 
operation, they invariably follow while life endures. But to man 
has been given the higher power of reason, for a similar purpose 
—to direct and govern him in his intercourse with his fellow-be- 
ings. These mental faculties in man should no more be idle 
than is instinct in brutes. Anda neglect in the one case would 
be as deleterious to the enjoyments of its possessor as in the other. 

“The habit of exercising the mind in reflection upon the future, 
as well as the past and present, is one of the most valuable that 
can be established. And yet it is one in regard to which the 
young are extremely liable to fail. The present—the present, 
with its amusements and its gaieties, absorbs the greater proportion 
of their thoughts. And when they occasionally glance at the 
future, it is, too often, but to dress it in the bright attire of the im- 
agination—in the blooming garlands of life’s sweetest pleasures. 
I would not unnecessarily overshadow present enjoyments by the 
gloomy clouds of future anticipated evils. But the young should 
bear in mind the truth of the stanza,— 


‘The beam of the morning, the bud of the spring, 
The promise of beauty and brightness may bring; 
But, clouds gather darkness, and, touched by the frost, 
The pride of the plant and the morning are lost. 
Thus the bright and the beautiful ever decay; 
Life’s morn and life’s flowers—O, they quick pass away !’ 


“Tt is important that youth should remember these things, 
because they are true, and because a knowledge of them may 
inspire the mind with a sense of the importance of frequently 
casting your thoughts into the future, to select your course of life, 
rather than to rush blindfolded along. When the ship approaches 
a dangerous coast, a ‘look-out’ is stationed, to warn of the approach 
to reef or breaker. So the young, in navigating the dangerous 
voyage of life, should establish reflection as the ‘look-out,’ to give 
timely notice of those fatal shoals of imprudence and vice, upon 
which so many, originally possessing the brightest prospects, 
have been wrecked.” —pp. 10—12. 


Chapter second is devoted to a consideration of the 
“Claims on Youth,” which is certainly a most important 
subject. Our author has arranged his reflections on this 
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topic under three general heads. 1. “ Society has clauns 
on the young.” 2. “ Theworld has claims upon the youth 
of this land.” 3. “Your Maker has claims upon you.” 
Bach of these claims is urged upon the parties addressed 
with more than ordinary force, and with an earnestness and 
pathos which cannot fail to interest every attentive reader. 
We were particularly pleased with the perusal of the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Your Maker has claims upon you. These claims are para- 
mount to all others. He has given you life, sensation, and all the 
high endowments and capabilities which you possess. He has 
greatly elevated you in the scale of being, and given you dominion 
over all other forms of earthly existence. He has bestowed upon 
you numerous advantages in political and religious respects, per- 
mitting you to exist under the sway of just and equitable laws, 
which insure you ‘liberty and the pursuit of happiness,’ and ena- 
ble you to worship God as your conscience dictates. In the land 
where your lot has been cast, every thing that can conduce to 
human improvement, elevation and happiness, is profusely scat- 
tered around. These blessings have come from the goodness of 
your Creator. Unsolicited and unmerited, on your part, has he 
thus lavished the highest of earthly favors upon you; and you 
are honestly indebted to him for them. The Deity, therefore, has 
lasting claims upon you, to discharge this debt, as far as your 
capabilities and opportunities will allow. In return for his gifts, 
he claims of youa due cultivation and exercise of your intellectual 
and moral faculties. He bestowed them upon you, not to lie 
dormant, but for activity and improvement; and that activity and 
improvement he claims. He has claims upon your gratitude, 
your veneration and love, for his continued kindness and his ten- 
der mercies. He has also claims upon your obedience. His 
laws are instituted and exercised over the children of men, not for 
their injury, but for their benefit—to lead them into the paths of 
peace and happiness; and he has, therefore, every just right to 
demand the obedience of mankind, These claims of the Creator 
exist properly against you. They grow out of the nature of the 
benefits conferred upon you. And such is the character and 
undoubted value of the favors granted, that he is justified in urging 
and enforcing these claims, if we do not fulfil them voluntarily, 
And what renders these claims still more worthy your considera- 
tion, and portrays the goodness of God in characters surpassingly 
lovely, is, that, in complying with them, you are only doing that 
which improves your character, enlarges your mind, and ministers 
greatly to your true enjoyments,” &c.—pp. 25, 26. 
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In the chapter which treats of the great value of “ practi- 
cal observation,” our author has made it very evident, that 
he himself has travelled through life with his eyes open, and 
that he has been neither a careless nor indifferent observer 
of men and things. We commend the following to the 
careful notice of our youthful readers :— 


“There is scarcely an event that transpires around you, from 
which you may not, by critical observation, derive lessons of 
wisdom. There is not an object upon which your eyes can rest, 
when _ properly studied, that will ‘not increase your information. 
But all those sources of knowledge are sealed up, without you 
take proper measures to open them. Unless you observe and 
reflect, wisdom may instruct, and knowledge lift up her voice; 
‘but hearing you hear not, and seeing you do not perceive.’ 
Without the habit of practical observation, you may listen to the 
most profound instructions of wisdom, without being wiser, and 
examine all the curiosities of nature and art, without gaining any 
useful information. ‘Keep your eyes open,’ is an old and _ profit- 
able maxim; not the eyes of your body only, but the eyes of your 
intellect also. And let your ears not only hear, but hear under- 
standingly—with a discrimination that will enable you to appre- 
ciate and treasure up all that is instructive, and cast away what- 
ever is demoralizing or useless. 

“In this respect, there is a vast difference among mankind. 
While one individual mingles with the world, and, by thoughtful 
observation, increases his useful knowledge every hour, another 
mixes in the same scenes, listens to the same language, sees the 
same transactions and the same objects, without treasuring up 
one valuable thought. The former sees and hears to obtain in- 
formation ; the latter only to gratify an idle curiosity. * ss 

“The habit of practical observation, while engaged in your 
ordinary occupations, becomes not only a stream of knowledge, 
but also a safeguard to screen you from evil conduct. Do you 
observe, in an individual, a mean, unmanly action? Reflect upon 
it. Observe how it degrades him—how contemptible it causes 
him to appear in the eyes of the generous, the just, the benevolent, 
and how unsatisfying must be his own reflections. Do you be- 
hold one at the bar of justice, called upon to answer to the laws of 
his country, for his crimes? Meditate upen the unhappy effects 
of sin—the degradation and wretchedness it entails upon its victims, 
and become satisfied of the solemn truth of the Scripture declara- 
tion, that, ‘though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not go 
unpunished.’ Do you percéive neighbors, from some simple 
misunderstanding, that could, at first, have been amicably ex- 
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plained, engage in an unhappy contention, in which all the unholy 
passions are brought into action, to the mutual injury of the par- 
ties, and which involves the community in turmoil, and themselves 
in wretchedness? Observation will satisfy you of the blindness 
and folly of such conduct—of the necessity of exercising a forgiving 
spirit, and of submitting to injuries rather than to engage in hos- 
tilities, that can, at best, but entail disquietude upon you.”—pp. 
54—56. 


The practice of true politeness is so essential to the pleas- 
ure of social intercourse, that any didactic work, designed 
especially for the young, would be manifestly imperfect, 
which should entirely omit, or but slightly pass over, the 
discussion of this branch of education. We are gratified, 
therefore, to find this subject brought forward on the ground 
of Christian philosophy, and the prominent features which 
belong to it presented in so clear a light as cannot fail to 
carry conviction to the minds of his most youthful readers. 


“Singular as the remark may appear, it is quite evident to my 
mind, that the gospel of the Redeemer, understood in its proper 
sense, is the only perfect source of true politeness. What is po- 
liteness? It is not an air, a simper, or a strut; it is not the 
mincing of words, or the formal manner of expressing sentiments. 
Politeness is an exhibition, through words, signs, or tokens, of 
kind and friendly emotions towards those in our presence. These 
emotions cannot be exhibited properly in the conduct, unless they 
really exist in the bosom. But they cannot exist in the bosom in 
their full extent, nor exert their influences, unless warmed into 
life by the spirit of Christ’s religion. Those who view all man- 
kind as their brethren—who love them all, (even their enemies,) 
as directed by the Saviour, and who allow these emotions to influ- 
ence their conduct, will be truly polite. And although their 
manners, from want of opportunity, may not be as polished as 
those of others, yet they will exhibit that spirit of universal kind- 
ness and good-will, which is the spirit of politeness, and without 
which politeness cannot in reality exist. Hence, the first step in 
the acquisition of politeness is, to imbibe the noble, generous, lib- 
eral, and kind feelings which flow from an enlightened apprecia- 
tion of the Saviour’s teachings and examples. These emotions 
will form a proper foundation, upon which a polished demeanor 
can be based, and which will render its acquirement easy and 
natural.”—pp. 70, 71. , 


Our object, in this article, has been commendatory; a 
critical analysis formed no part of our plan. Nor have 


or 
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we, in the way of extract, given anything more than a 

specimen of the author’s style and manner of presenting Hs 
topics. It should be distinctly understood, that we have not 
aimed to select the gems from the work; we have merely 
taken a few paragraphs, almost at random, from the earlier 
chapters, and left our readers to complete the sketch by 
recourse to the original itself. We have been much pleased 
with the design, spirit, and, in general, with the execution, 
of the work, and we wished, in good faith, to express this 
conviction. Some alterations for the better might, perhaps, 
be made in its phraseology ; otherwise, we know not how it 
could be improved. 

We think this neat little volume calculated to do much 
good, especially in our denomination; and we devoutly hope 
to see it introduced into every family. Let the young make 
it their familiar companion, attend to its advice, mark its 
suggestions, and imbue their minds with its spirit, and they 
will certainly find great and lasting benefits from its influ- 
ence. We say this considerately, and with all the earnest- 
ness of deepest conviction. The work does not, indeed, 
pretend to any new discoveries in morals, nor to much orig- 
inality of illustration. It presents those plain, and, if we 
please, homely, considerations, which are the most important 
of all towards forming a steady, sober, virtuous, and truly 
religious character; and it inculcates them in a way to 
commend them to the hearts of its readers. Were parents 
but aware how much of the happiness and respectability of 
their children depends on the culture that is here so agreeably 
enforced, we should need say little to induce them to avail 
themselves of the influence of this book, in the domestic 
circle; and if the teachers of our denomination have any 
adequate views of the importance of the subject, they will 
not be negligent in directing the attention of their hearers to 
every facility towards training up the young “in the way 
they should go.” It is not by learned dissertations—it is 
not by acute logic, that we shall be built up into “an holy 
temple unto the Lord.” These may, doubtless, contribute 
essentially to the foundation of the public edifice; but, so 
far as regards the completion of the superstructure—so far 
as regards our usefulness and the stability of our institutions, 
the highest place must be given to those means that bear 
directly on the character and the heart. It is the moral and 
religious character which our families shall maintain, that 
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will attest to the world the influence of our faith. Even our 
fellow-men will ultimately judge our religion by this criterion; 
and if, in this respect, we dishonor our profession, it will not 
become us to blame others for refusing to be convinced by 
the arguments and demonstrations we offer—the blame be 
upon our own heads! 

In conclusion: as the seasons are approaching, in which 
it has been customary, with parents and friends, to present 
their children and associates with “'Tokens,” and “ Souve- 
nirs,” and “ Annuals,” we would suggest to the members of 
our connexion the expediency of furnishing themselves with 
copies of the “ Voice to Youth,” in such binding as their 
taste ww dictate, as Christmas and New-Year’s gifts. 


P T. F. K. 
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